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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Tuer study in teaching method in one of the fundamental 
elementary-school subjects, represented by the present vol- 
ume in this series of textbooks, is a product of the new sci- 
entific study of education which in the past decade has begun 
a complete reorganization of our teaching procedure. It rep- 
resents a new type of procedure in teaching method, the 
emphasis being shifted from theorizing about the teaching 
of reading to accurate determination of progress in the differ- 
ent elements that enter into the acquiring of the fundamental 
and rather difficult art of learning to read, and to use reading 
as a tool. The emphasis, too, is placed on training for in- 
~ telligent silent-reading and the analysis and comprehension 
of what is read rather than on oral and expressive reading, 
though directions as to this latter are not left out. 

The author has set forth, in simple language and free from 
technical terminology, the essential results obtained from 
the scientific laboratory studies of reading which psychol- 
ogists have in recent years been making, and which throw 
such a flood of light over teaching procedure in reading work. 
With these studies and results from the new pedagogical 
tests as a basis, the author has set forth in the chapters 
which follow the essentials of sound reading method, both 
for beginning and upper-grade work; has explained and 
illustrated how to train pupils for good work in silent read- 
ing, and set forth its importance in the process ot learning to 
read; has shown how teachers and principals may test and 
measure reading progress, by means of the new scientific 
tests which have recentiy been evolved; and has made clear, 
from actual classroom results, how much the teaching of 
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reading is an individual and special problem, frequently 
calling for individual diagnosis and remedial treatment. 

The contents of this volume ought to be the common 
property of all elementary-school principals and supervisory 
school officers who have supervisory oversight of elemen- 
tary-school work, and be used by them as a basis for their 
supervision of the elementary-school work in reading. It 
ought also to be used by students in normal schools and 
teacher-training institutions in connection with the work 
in teaching methods and training-school practice. It would 
also form a very profitable study for teachers in service in 
connection with Reading-Circle study. Its simple style, 
absence of technical procedure, and very practical appli- 
cation to schoolroom procedure all combine to make it an 
unusually useful book for the classroom teacher to read and 
to follow. 

Extwoop P. CuBBERLY 


PREFACE TO ORIGINAL EDITION 


Axzout ten years ago, during my early experience as a 
supervising principal, I became convinced that the methods 
in common use in the teaching of reading in the middle and 
upper grades were much less effective than the methods in 
common use in the other subjects. Ever since, I have been 
specially interested in making a careful study of methods in 
reading and in devising and trying out a variety of plans. 
My interest in the development of the technique of handling 
silent-reading lessons was aroused by writings and lectures 
of Dr. Charles H. Judd, to whom I desire to make acknow!l- 
edgment. 

I wish to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the St. Louis 
teachers who have so faithfully codperated with me in the 
development of methods and devices. Miss Mary Coogan, 
Miss Jane Gilbert, Miss Lucile Murphy, Miss Annette 
Buehrmann, and Miss Agness Dunsford should be specially 
mentioned. Teachers do not readily realize that their 
supervisors and principals are continually learning from 
them. I am also grateful to Mr. Charles Collins for impor- 
tant suggestions for the improvement of the vocabulary 
and phrasing in the early chapters, to Miss Helen DeWer- 
thern for helpful suggestions on the section on the primary 
grades, and to my wife, Mrs. Anne Lotter Stone, who has 
given encouragement and helpful criticisms throughout the 
. preparation of the manuscript. Acknowledgment is given 
in the text to the authors and publishers for permission to 
reproduce excerpts and illustrations. 

CLARENCE R. STONE 


PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


In the main the principles and methods discussed and illus- 
trated in the original edition have stood the test of time and 
further scientific study. However, during the five-year 
period since the original manuscript was completed, an un- 
precedented number of scientific monographs, magazine and 
yearbook articles, and books dealing with the problems of 
reading instruction, have been published. The National 
Committee on Reading, appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education, has made its report in the form of a three- 
hundred-and-fifty-page yearbook. Marked advance has 
been made in the development of methods and materials in 
silent reading. Consequently, the book has been thor- 
oughly revised and some chapters entirely rewritten, in 
order to bring the book up to date in every respect. 
CLARENCE R. STONE 
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SILENT AND ORAL READING 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES IN READING INSTRUCTION 


Need for a broad view. One of the causes of the short- 
comings in the teaching of reading in the past has been the 
né?.ow aims conditioning classroom practice. In the past 
attention has been centered upon mastering the mechanics 
of oral reading, developing appreciation of classical litera- 
ture, and mastering words. The discovery of silent reading 
by the educational psychologists, and the many scientific 
studies of reading which have followed, have resulted in a 
new point of view concerning the aims of reading instruction. 
As a general guide in planning reading activities, selecting 
materials, and utilizing varied method techniques, it is 
essential that the teacher and supervisor have a compre- 
hensive view of the general] objectives in reading instruction. 
Five general objectives will now be briefly discussed. 

To enrich and extend experience through wide reading. 
Modern education accepts as fundamental the principle that 
all intellectual and moral growth comes through experience, 
and makes all possible provision for a wide range of concrete 
and purposeful experiences, but the physical limitations in 
providing first-hand experiences adequate for the purposes 
of education are recognized. Fortunately, it is possible to 
supplement first-hand experience by large amounts of im- 
aginative and vicarious experience through reading. This 
point of view emphasizes the importance of extensive read- 
ing and varied types of reading activities. The child’s ex- 
perience is extended and enriched through reading excur- 
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sions into inany felds of interest, such as nature, history, 
biography, current events, vocations, and community 
affairs. 

To establish permanent, varied, and desirable interests 
in reading. The number of people who have learned to read 
but do not read is surprisingly large. This unfortunate 
condition is partially the result of narrow views of the pur- 
poses of reading instruction, the lack of variety of types of 
reading content, and the predominance of the intensive, ana- 
lytical methods of the past. The ultimate test of reading in- 
struction is the extent to which reading interests, tastes, and 
habits carry over into life outside the school and beyond 
one’s school days. One of the objectives of all subjects based 
mainly upon a reading content, in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, should be the establishment of permanent 
reading interests. We have entirely too many pupils leav- 
ing school with the attitude of rejoicing in their anticipated 
freedom from books. 

There is another surprisingly large class of youths and 
adults who read undesirable material rather extensively. 
During recent years the writer has had opportunity to ob- 
serve, in many centers in various sections of the United 
States, the character of the magazines displayed in news- 
stands and corner drug-stores. He has rarely failed to find 
certain magazines which have been referred to in a timely 
editorial, entitled “‘Printed Poison,” in one of the leading 
religious journals.!. A certain group of these undesirable 
magazines claim on their front covers total sales per month 
of more than a million copies. One of the wide-awake ele- 
mentary school principals of the East has recently reported * 


1 The Christian Century. Chicago, March 26, 1925. 

2 Davidson,G.M. ‘What do Boys Read?”’; in The Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Associa- 
4ion. Washington, D.C., 1924, 
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an interesting personal investigation, indicating that a large 
amount of undesirable juvenile reading material is being 
widely distributed by certain publishers. 

To inculcate fundamental behavior attitudes and ideals. 
The attainment of the two preceding objectives modify be- 
havior in the broad sense of the term. The objective con- 
sidered in this section is more specifically related to ethical 
or moral conduct. Any adequate aim of education includes 
such concepts as character-building, morals, and ethical 
conduct. 

This aim does not involve the use of large amounts of 
didactic material or moral preachments. It does mean that 
character-building elements, moral lessons and ideals, and 
ethical principles, when appropriately combined with ap- 
pealing interest factors or qualities in reading selections, are 
desirable, and that the content of some of the reading lessons 
should be selected for the purpose of inculcating funda- 
mental ethical attitudes and ideals. 

The fable, for example, is a unit of literature whose func- 
tion is to teach a moral lesson. Unfortunately, fables have 
usually been placed one or two grades below the level where 
the average pupil can comprehend their meaning or signifi- 
cance. Consequently, the fable has been used for the story 
element with the main attention given to the details. 

This aim emphasizes the fact that the procedure in teach- 
ing units specially adapted to the inculcation of fundamental 
attitudes and ideals should effectively stress major values 
and modify behavior in the direction of ethical conduct. 

To develop ability to convey meaning and feeling to an- 
other person through oral reading. The traditional type of 


1 For an illustration of an objective and a method that focuses upon the 
meaning of the fable as a whole without unduly stressing the moral, see 
Stone’s Silent Reading, Book III, pages 147-53. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1925. 
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oral reading without an audience situation tends tc produce 
a monotonous type of expression, and a lack of the attitude 
essential in effective audience reading. Under such condi- 
tions an artificial emphasis on expression results in an over- 
stressed, unnatural expression. These results are the natu- 
ral consequence cf regular and continued practice in oral 
reading without the presence of the motive of reading some- 
thing to somebody. The most important function of oral 
reading in school should be the same as it is in life outside 
the school — conveying meaning and feeling to auditors. 

Oral reading may legitimately serve other purposes in 
the school as is indicated in other chapters, but teachers 
and supervisors should keep in mind this primary value of 
oral reading and provide training under real audience situa- 
tions. 

To cultivate the attitudes, habits, skills, and abilities 
essential to efficient silent reading. Traditional objectives 
and practices in teaching reading have failed to take into ac- 
count the importance, economy, and efficiency of silent read- 
ing, as distinguished from oral reading. The stereotyped 
oral-reading procedure stresses form and mechanics, whereas 
the new objective of developing skillful silent reading em- 
phasizes thought-getting under conditions of correct atti- 
tudes and motivating purposes. 

The need for special attention to silent reading is indicated 
in the fact that, in the army intelligence tests, approximately 
one fourth of the young men of the country could not com- 
prehend simple passages of printed material. Numerous 
surveys with reading tests have revealed the inability of a 
considerable portion of pupils in the middle and upper 
grades to do the reading required in their studies. An im- 
portant general objective in reading is the development of 
all pupils in skillful silent reading, to the extent of their 
mental ability. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES IN READING 5 


The importance placed upon wide reading in connection 
with the first two general objectives emphasizes the im- 
portance of developing a maximum speed on the part of 
each individual, consistent with a degree of mastery essen- 
tial to the purpose in hand. 

‘Training in silent reading should aim to NEOEOE compre- 
hension in its three fundamental phases — power or depth 
“of comprehension, quickness or speed of comprehension, and 
2 accuracy. 

In realizing this general objective of skillful silent reading, 
teachers should provide definite training in the following: 

1. Recognizing word and phrase meanings. 

2. Interpreting sentences of increasing difficulty. 

3. Grasping the central idea of paragraphs, of a section, 

and of the selection as a whole. 

4. Comprehending the essential conditions of a problem. 

5. Locating and selecting data that bear upon a problem. 

6. Analyzing, associating, and organizing the various ele- 

ments in the reading material. 

7. Perceiving the purpose of the author. 

8. Comprehending the author’s organization. 

9. Evaluating statements and judging the validity of 

conclusions. 

10. Concentrating upon leading points for purposes of re- 
tention, such as reproducing to others. 

11. Developing a maximum speed with comprehension 
adequate for the purpose in hand. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Find two statements of objectives in reading in other sources, such as 
the Report of the National Committee on Reading, courses of study, and 
method books, and compare and contrast them with the five objec- 
tives given above. 

2. Give illustrations of procedures in schools that show a lack of a broad 
view of objectives in reading. 


CHAPTER II 
SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS 


The underlying science of reading. Although a number 
of other studies had previously appeared, Huey’s Psychology 
and Pedagogy of Reading, published in 1908, was the first 
comprehensive contribution to the underlying science of 
reading. During recent years an unprecedented number 
of significant research studies on reading have been pub- 
lished. Investigations published up to June, 1924, have been 
summarized in a significant volume.!_ Recently published 
method books on reading and new series of school readers 
alike reflect the general acceptance of significant practical 
contributions of comparatively recent research. The result- 
ing new viewpoint is rapidly effecting radical modifications 
of traditional methods of teaching reading in the middle and 
upper grades, and bringing about far-reaching changes in the 
teaching of primary reading. Progressive secondary schools 
are giving increased attention to the development of effi- 
cient habits of reading and study. It is essential that 
teachers of all subjects involving reading be familiar with the 
fundamentals of the underlying science of the reading pro- 
cess. This chapter gives a brief summary of these funda- 
mentals. A list of the more significant research publications 
is given in the selected bibliography at the end of the book. 


1. Stupres as TO EyE-MovEMENTS 
Importance of eye-movements. The study of eye- 
movements has occupied an important place in psychological 


1Gray, W.S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph Number 28. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1925. 
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studies of the reading process from the earliest investiga- 
tions to the present time. In reading, the eye makes a 
series of quick movements with very brief intervening 
pauses. The actual reading takes place only during the 
eye-pause or act of fixation. The number of eye-pauses per 
line varies according to the maturity and efficiency of the 
reader. A good reader in the upper grades will make some- 
thing like four pauses per line, while a poor reader may 
make as many as fifteen. The better readers not only make 
fewer pauses, but the eye-movements are of a more rhythmi- 
cal character. The development of the proper eye-move- 
) ment habits is one of the most important problems in read- 
\ ing instruction. 
Fig. 1 (see page 7) illustrates the eye-movements of the 
same pupil in the two forms of reading, oral and silent. 

The dots represent the eye-pauses in each case. This 
pupil is a fairly efficient sixth-grade reader. A larger num- 
ber of pauses per line are made in the oral reading than in 
the silent reading. The duration of the pause in oral read- 
ing is generally longer than in silent reading. Consequently 
oral reading is a slower process. 

Good and poor eye-movements contrasted. In technical 
articles by psychological experimenters, there are now 
available photographs showing the motor behavior of the 
eye in reading. In Fig. 2! are photographs of the eye- 
movements of different types of readers. 

No. 1 is the photographic reproduction of the eye-move- 
ment of an adult silent reader of moderate speed. The 
Roman numerals indicate the line number and the Arabic 
numerals indicate the number of eye-pauses in each line. 
The vertical lines at A, B, C, and D show the sweep of the 


1 The photographic reproductions in Fig. 2 are taken from vol. 11, no. 1, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs; An Experimental Study in the 
Psychology of Reading, by William Anton Schmidt, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1919. 
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A. Eye-Movement Recorp or AN Upper First-GraDr Pupin 
READING SILENTLY 


y rd 3 * 3 


One night Peter went to|bed early. It wds 


10 (7) 3 
+ 
not dark. The bright moon shone in at the 


B. Eye-Movement Recorp or A SENIOR COLLEGE STUDENT READING 
SILENTLY 


Fic. 3.1. SHowine THE ConTRAST BETWEEN Mature AND IMMATURE 
YyE-MOvEMENTS 


Inall plates showing records of eye-movements, the positions of the eye-fixations are indi- 
cated by the short vertical lines drawn across the lines of print. The serial numbers above 
the verticals indicate the order of the pauses; the number at the lower end of each vertical 
indicates, in twenty-fifths of a second, the duration of the fixation, A cross appearing in- 
stead of a number at the lower end of a vertical indicates that the duration of the fixation 
could not be determined with precision. An oblique line indicates a pronounced head- 
pore! ement, the exact location of the fixation being at some point between the ends of the 
obli 
T Reproduced from Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 21, published by the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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eye from the end of one line to the beginning of the next. 
The average number of pauses per line is seven. 

No. 2 shows the eye-movement of a rapid adult reader 
who makes only three or four pauses per line in reading easy 
material. Note the rhythmical character of the movement 
of both of these. 

No. 3 shows the eye-movement of a poor third-grade 
reader, nine years old. He makes a large number of pauses 
per line. Irregularities are characteristic of this reader. 
Consequently his eye-movement lacks rhythm. His oral 
reading is characterized by a lack of ease, smoothness, and 
fluency. 

Numbers 5 and 6 show the eye-movements of a good 
second-grade silent reader and a good fifth-grade silent 
reader respectively. The record of the fifth-grade pupil 
shows considerable progress over that of the third-grade 
pupil in the number of pauses per line and in the rhythmical 
character of the movement. He made a considerably 
better record than the average of forty-five adults tested. 
His comprehension grade was ninety per cent. 

Figure 3, on the page opposite to this one, shows the con- 
trast between the immature eye-movements of a first grade 


pupil and the mature ones of a college student. 
Regressive movements and periods of confusion. In the 


case of failure of recognition, the eye tends to go back, thus 
making what is known as a “regressive movement.” In 
the case of continued failure there may be a period of con- 
fusion. Poor readers have many pauses per line, with the 
rhythmical character of the eye-movements broken up by 
regressive movements and periods of confusion. These 
statements are illustrated by Figs. 4, 5, and 6, which are 
taken from Reading: Its Nature and Development, by 
Charles H. Judd. The vertical line in each chart represents 
an eye-pause. The number represents first, second, or third 
pause in the line, 
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In Figures 4, 5, and 6, the vertical lines represent eye- 
pauses or fixation points. The numbers at the top of the 
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at the same time snatching another, gave me a cut 
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Fic. 4. Smment Reapine sy A Goop READER IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE, (JUDD.) 


lines show the order of the pauses. For instance, 1 means 
the first pause of the line and 2 the second pause. Note that 
the good reader in the seventh grade (Fig. 4) makes only 4 
pauses to the line, and has an even distribution which con- 
tributes to the rhythmical character of the movement as a 
whole; while the poor reader (Fig. 5) makes 10 pauses to the 
line, and has an irregular distribution and regressive move- 
ments which destroy the rhythmical character of the total 
eye-movement. The good reader reads 29 words in 12 eye- 
pauses, while the poor reader reads only 19 words in 20 eye- 
pauses. The eye-movement of the good reader is smooth, 
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rhythmical, and rapid; the eye-movement of the poor 
reader is slow, uncertain, and irregular, is 
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ut of the dopr into the|clear sunlight. |Someo 


Fic. 5. SIneENT Reapina By A Poor READER IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE. (JupDD.) 


Fig. 6, toward the end of line 2, shows a case of extreme 
confusion. The child is evidently making the greatest 
effort to recognize the words, especially the word “ re- 
minded.” The eye moves back and forth, making six 
pauses and involving one forward and two backward move- 
ments of the eye. It is clear, of course, that during a period 
of confusion like this the continuity of thought is seriously 
interrupted, and the mechanical side of word-recognition 
occupies the center of attention. An important problem 
for the teacher of every grade is how to prevent and over- 
come habits of slow, laborious reading of this type. 

Longer units per eye-pause. ‘The rate of the eye-move- 
ment may be increased either by lessening the duration of 
the pause, or by reducing the number of pauses. The smaller 
number of fixations the eye makes in reading a line, the 
longer will be the span of recognition or the scope of atten- 
tion. That is, the fewer eye-pauses to a line the more words 
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recognized per eye-pause. It has been found, as a rule, that 
the rapid readers who have few eye-pauses to a line, or a 
larger number of words to the fixation, comprehend the 
meaning better than the rapid readers who make a larger 
number of eye-pauses, but of shorter duration. The impor- 
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Fic. 6. Stent Reaping By a SLow READER IN THE 
Fourta GRADE wiTH A Poor Quauity Recorp. 
(Jupp.) 

tant thing, then, is to develop the ability to recognize longer 
and longer units of reading matter within a single eye-pause. 
Specific means for doing this are suggested in later chapters. 
Growth stages for three eye-movement habits. A recent 
study ' shows the growth stages for three eye-movement 


1 Buswell, Guy Thomas. Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their 
Development. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 21, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, June, 1922, 
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habits in their development from immaturity in the first 

grade to maturity in the high school. The three measurable 
lements studied are: 

(a) the average num- 
\ber of fixations per line, 

[ (b) the average dura- 

' tion of fixations, and 

( (c) the average num- 

< ber of regressive move- 

\ ments per line. 

\ The growth curves for 
these three fundamental 
elements are reliable in- 
dexes of the develop- 
ment of the three fol- 
lowing primary charac- 
teristics of eye-move- 
ments: 

(a) the span of recog- —— Oral reading 
Oar —— Silent reading 
nition, 
(b) the rate of recog- 
nition regardless of the 


size of the recognition 20-up 
5 IBIA Il Il IV V VI VII F. So. J. 
unit, and 


(c) the regularity of Fic. 7. Growra Sracus ror AvpRaGE 
Noumper or Frxations per Line, 

the eye-movement a ScHoot GRADE SHOWN ON HorIzonTAL 
the rhythmic progress Axis; AVERAGE NUMBER OF FIXaTIONS 


of the fixations along SHOWN ON VERTICAL AXIS. 
the printed lines. 

Fig. 7 shows the growth curve for the average number 
of fixations per line for pupils from the first grade to the 
third year in the high school. In oral reading the lower first 
grade pupils make an average of 16 eye-pauses to the line, 
the upper first grade pupils 15, the second grade pupils 12, 
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and so on. The growth curves for the average duration of 
the pauses and for the average regressive movements per 
line are similar to those in Fig. 7. 

The result of this extensive study of eye-movement habits 
is “to emphasize the fact that the period of major develop- 
\ ment of the elements of span of recognition, speed of recogni-» 
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1 Buswell, Guy Thomas. An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading, 


20-21. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 17, D i P 
versity of Chicago, December, 1920. sh ee oe en Uni 


tion, and regularity of eye-movements across the line comes 
during the first four years.” It will be noted that in the 
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a 


( 


fifth, sixth, and seventh grades there is practically no growth 
in the maturity of the eye-movement habits either in oral ot( 
in silent reading. Thus we see that the fourth and fifth grades »y 
constitute a crucial stage in the development of more mature ( 
silent reading habits. BS, 
* Questions naturally arise as to the type of school training 

in reading which had been given to the pupils examined in 
this study and as to the probable possibility, through a mod- 
ification of the reading instruction in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, of eliminating the plateau in the curve for silent 
reading. The curves are based upon data secured from pho- 
tographing the eye-movements of eight to nineteen pupils in 
each grade. These pupils were from the Elementary and 
High Schools of the University of Chicago, with the excep- 
tion of some of the first grade and some of the high school 
pupils. With the exception of the first grade pupils, the eye- 
movement records are based upon the reading of the same 
material by all the individuals examined. 

The eye-voice span. In oral reading the eye travels 
somewhat ahead of the voice. The distance between the 
point of the eye-fixation and the point of articulation at the 
same instant, is called the eye-voice span. This distance 
varies greatly in different individuals. 

Fig. 8 shows the contrast between the eye-voice span of a 
good second-grade reader and the eye-voice span of a poor 
second-grade reader. The following are some important 
conclusions of Dr. Guy T. Buswell resulting from an exten- 
sive experimental study of the eye-voice span. 


es 


The results of the preceding analysis make it very clear that the 
development of a wide eye-voice span is a significant element in 
oral reading. As will be shown later, in silent reading a similar 
meaning-recognition span exists which appears to be closely re- 
lated, in its development, to the eye-voice span. Since the width of 
eye-voice span is a factor of mature reading it should receive very 
definite attention in methods of teaching reading. 
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Summary. The following contrasts mature and immature 
eye-movements. 


Immature eye-movements Mature eye-movements 
1. Many eye-pauses per line, short 1. Few eye-pauses per line, long 
span of recognition. span of recognition. 
2. Eye-pauses of long duration, 2%. Eye-pauses of short duration, 
low rate of recognition. high rate of recognition. 
8. Many regressive movements, 3. Feworno regressive movements, 
lack of rhythm. good rhythm or regularity. 


Mature eye-movements in silent reading show a higher 
degree of excellence in each of the three fundamental charac- 
teristics than do mature eye-movements in oral reading. 
But mature oral-reading eye-movements constitute a stage 
of development considerably in advance of immature silent- 
reading eye-movements. Consequently, until the child has 
reached a certain stage of maturity in reading habits, the 
development of fluency in oral reading is an aid in establish- 
ing good eye-movements. After the pupil has attained ma- 
ture oral-reading habits, unless oral-reading methods give 
way to a considerable extent to silent-reading methods, the 
further maturing of sileat reading habits may be seriously 


hindered. 


2. Rate at » COMPREHENSION 


Rapidity and comprehension. An extreme view as to the 
correlation between speed and comprehension is that the 
greater the speed the better the comprehension. Another 
extreme view is that the slower the speed the better the 
comprehension. Fig. 9 shows that rapid speed and good 
comprehension are found together more than twice as often 
as rapid speed and poor quality. As Dr. Judd says, “These 
figures emphasize the fact that good readers are usually not 
slow and poor readers are usually not fast.” 

A simple experiment. The following simple experiment 
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is suggested for the classroom teacher as a means of observ- 
ing the relation between speed in silent reading and quality 


Rapid speed and Slow Speed and 
d good qual g 


good quelit 


Rapid speed and 
medium qualit 


Rapid speed and| Medium speea Slow speed and 
poor quality and poor quality | poor quality 


Fic. 9, Per Cent or 1831 CLEVELAND PUPILS FOUND IN 
Eacu or Nine SPEED AND QuaLity Groups In SILENT 
Reapvine. (Jupp.) 


of comprehension. Select a unit of ten to twenty pages in 
one of the reading books to be read by the class silently 
during the reading recitation. Prepare some questions 
upon the first few pages. Ask the pupils to read the selec- 
tion to themselves, and without giving them any further 
suggestions or directions, observe the pupils carefully as 
they read. When the first pupil finishes reading the selec- 
tion, ask all the pupils to stop reading, and report the num- 
ber of pages read. Then ask the class the questions which 
you prepared upon the first few pages of the reading matter, 
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and observe how the pupils who read the largest number of 
pages compare in their ability to answer questions with 
those who read the smallest number of pages. The writer 
once asked an extension class of teachers to try this experi- 
ment, and they all reported that their rapid readers were 
better able to answer questions than the slow readers. 

Conclusions as to rate and comprehension. The teacher 
should be cautioned, however, against concluding that her 
problem is merely one of getting her pupils to read faster. 
While high rate and good comprehension are commonly 
related, there are many individual exceptions. The large 
individual differences, in rate of reading noted in all the 
investigations, in each grade, probably means that there is 
a speed for each individual above which he cannot read 
without decreasing his comprehension, unless at the same 
time his power of comprehension is increased. If the pupil 
is a rapid reader, but retains little of what he reads, the 
comprehension phase needs emphasis. If, on the other 
hand, he is a slow reader and comprehends well, he should 
be encouraged to read faster. The ideal situation is to 
have the rate and comprehension advance together. While 
the emphasis is being placed upon one, the other should not 
be neglected. The timeliness of these suggestions is well 
substantiated by data in the Report of the St. Louis School 
Survey. A certain school which had been emphasizing rate 
of reading stood relatively high in rate, but low in compre- 
hension, while another school which had given no particular 
thought to rate, but had followed the usual intensive oral 
type of reading throughout the grades, stood low im rate 
and medium in comprehension. 

O’Brien’s conclusions as to the effect of increased speed 
upon comprehension. A very valuable study of the devel- 
opment of speed has been recently reported by Dr. John A. 
O’Brien. With reference to the possibilities of training in 
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speed, and its effect upon comprehension, he lists the follow- 
ing conclusions: ! 


The present average rates in silent reading in Grades III to VIII 
are needlessly slow and inefficient. 

These rates can be greatly increased by systematic training over 
a period of two months. 

The improvement effected in the first month is considerably 
greater than in the second month of training. 

Marked increase in speed of reading may be effected without 
any impairment of comprehension. 

The setting up of habits of rapid reading does not per se increase 
the accuracy of comprehension. 

To secure marked improvement in accuracy of comprehension, 
special stress must be placed upon training designed specifically to 
secure that effect. 

Marked improvement in comprehension, as measured by the 
number of questions correctly answered, resulted from training in 
rapid silent reading. 

The marked gain in the number of questions correctly answered 
demonstrates the persistence of the improvement in reading rate 
in a changed situation involving a different mental attitude; i. e., 
in careful reading, and in reading to answer written questions. 


3. SprmeD DEVELOPMENT IN SILENT READING 


The rate of silent reading. A number of different factors 
have been found to affect the rate of reading of a particular 
individual. One’s rate will vary according to the character 

oe of the material. For instance, easy narrative material is 
likely to be read more rapidly than exposition or than poetry. 

4 The familiarity of the material will also affect the rate. 
A physician will read medical books and journals much_ 
more rapidly than a treatise on lay. In the mechanical | 
make-up of the reading material the“length of the line, the 
size of the print, and the leading or distance between the | 


1 O’Brien, John A. ‘‘ The Development of Speed in Silent Reading’; 4 
in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, part 11. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1921, 
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lines, are the more important factors affecting rate. A 
long line retards the rate. A line a little longer than that 
of the ordinary newspaper column has been found to be the 
most advantageous for speed in reading. Medium-sized 
print is read somewhat faster than large print. If the lines 
of print are too close together the rate is retarded. 

Factors in the development of speed. Dr. John A. 
O’Brien, in the study previously referred to, gives the 
following factors in the development of speed: 


1. Practice in rapid silent reading. 
2. The decrease of vocalization in silent reading. 
3. Training in perception by means of short exposure exercises, 
combined with practice in rapid reading. 
4, Familiarity with subject-matter. 
5. Habits of regular, uniform, rhythmical eye-movements. 
6. Purpose for which the subject-matter is read. 
7. Concentration of attention. 
8. Ability to grasp the meaning of contents. 
9. Recognition of the value of the habit of rapid silent reading 
combined with the determination to acquire this habit. 
10. The pressure of a time control. 
11. Individual graph and class chart. 


Standards in rate of reading. A number of investigators 
nave reported standards in the rate of silent reading for the 
different grades in terms of the number of words read in a 
minute. These rates are based upon reading material that 
for the most part is narrative in type and adapted in con- 
tent and vocabulary to the grades in which the tests are 
given. They represent the median! rate of a very large num- 
ber of pupils of each grade. 

Table I should be read as follows: Gray’s standard for 


1 The median is about the same as the average, and means the middle 
point in a series. For an explanation of the term “median” and how to 
calculate it, see Measuring the Results of Teaching, by Walter S. Monroe, 
pp. 29 and 102. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 
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silent reading for the second grade is 90 words per minute, 
138 for the third, 180 for the fourth, etc. 


Taste I. Taste or STANDARDS IN Rats or SitENtT READING — 
Worps Per Minute ! 


GRADE 2 8 4 § 6 7 8 
SUALCHI ers veiereleiseetete 108 126 144 168 192 216 240 
GAY sale lrctatoisietereis ste 90 138 180 204 216 228 | 240 
COurtlsis ii. ale sis.os ale. 84 113 145 168 191 


The standards given in Table I are shown in graphic 
form in Fig. 10. Note that the three sets of standards 
worked out by these three different investigators are in 
fairly close agreement. The Starch Standards and the 
Courtis Standards show a regularity of increase in rate from 
grade to grade. For instance, in the Starch Standards, the 
increase in rate from the fourth to the fifth grade is the same 
as from the seventh to the eighth. But in the Gray Stand- 
ards, the increase in rate from grade to grade is considerably 
greater up to the fifth grade than it is above the fifth grade. 
In other words, Gray’s studies tend to show that the inter- 
mediate grades are more significant in the development of 
an efficient reading rate than are the upper grades. 

A comparison of the O’Brien, Gray, Courtis, and Starch 
rate norms. It has already been noted that the rate ac- 
cording to the Courtis and Starch norms increases gradually 
from grade to grade, while the rate according to the Gray 
norm increases much more rapidly below the fifth grade 
than above the fifth grade. The O’Brien norm shows an 


1 Copied from the Class Record Sheet for the Courtis Silent-Reading 
Test. 
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increase in rate above the fourth grade more nearly like those 
of Courtis and Starch than like that of Gray. The main 
difference between the O’Brien rate of increase from grade 
to grade and those of 

ue CAR Rt etie7 jog” (tne) ,Ollene neraaanas 
shown in Figs. 10 and 11, 
is that the O’Brien norm 
shows a much more 
rapid increase from the 
seventh to the eighth 
grade than the other 
norms show. Gray’s con- 
clusion! that the rate of 
silent reading tends to 
become fixed above the 
fifth grade does not 
seem to be justified in 
the light of the findings 
of these other investi- 
gators. O’Brien’s care- 


—---Gray : 
-—-— Courtis ful experiments seem to 
Starch 3 
bear out the conclusion 
Fic. 10. Rare STANDARDS IN SILENT s ; 
Ruioine that there is quite as 


great, if not even greater 
possibility of increase in rate in the seventh and eighth 
grades than in the intermediate grades. 

Rate standards suggested by the National Committee on 
Reading. The Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(1925), pages 55 and 64, suggests 100 words per minute for 
the first grade, 120 for the second grade, 150 for the third 
grade, and 250 for the sixth grade as desirable standard rates 
for the Starch Tests, which consist of selections increasing in 


1 Gray, William S. “Growth Periods in the Development of Reading 
Ability in Reading”; in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society 


for the Study of Education, part u. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., 1919. 
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difficulty from grade to grade as do the different books in a 
series of school readers. It is unfortunate that the Com- 
mittee did not suggest standards for each grade, but teachers 
may safely use the following as desirable median standards 
for average groups or classes of pupils reading properly 
graded material: 


Gradeste niger h mex: Te DD CLV ee Vee eV TLE 
Rate in words per minute 100 120 150 200 250 300 350 400 


4. OrnerR Factors RELATING TO THE READING PROCESS 


Relation of oral and silent reading. The rate of oral read- 
ing is necessarily limited by the muscular activities involved 
in articulating and pronouncing, while silent reading has no 
such limitations. In the primary grades the rate at which 
the pupil can interpret the meaning of the symbols is not 
greater, and sometimes even less, than the rate of vocaliza- 
tion in oral reading. But at some point in the development 
of the child’s reading ability, probably about the end of the 
third grade with the average pupil, the rate at which the 
pupil can comprehend in silent reading exceeds his articula- 
tion rate in oral reading. These facts are illustrated by 
Fig. 12. 

Note that the rate of recognition of printed words be- 
comes higher than the rate of articulation at the beginning 
of the fourth grade. In the seventh grade the average pupil 
recognizes words nearly twice as rapidly as he can pro- 
nounce them. Above the third grade, if oral reading is 
over-emphasized at the expense of opportunity for consider- 
able amounts of extensive silent reading, the normal de- 
velopment of the silent-reading rate may be retarded. The 
great majority of scientific students of the reading problem 
regard the oral-reading method as the appropriate and 
indispensable method in the primary reading lessons. They 
also regard its common predominance above the primary 


_ for teachers to realize 


| proper eye-movement 
' habits in silent read- 


jopment of smooth, flu- 
‘ ent oral reading in the 
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grades to be without justification. Silent reading is the 
form most largely used in life, and the responsibility of the 
school to give the pupils specific training for the develop- 
ment of greater ability in this form of reading is coming 
more and more to be realized. 

/ It has been found that in the main the pupils who do well 
in oral reading do well in silent reading. This probably 
means that the devel- 


primary grades is an 
important aid in the 
development of the 


ing. It is important 


the relation of oral 
reading to silent read- 
ing in the primary stage 
of learning to read. It 
is also important for 
teachers to realize the Phare Sa art oa ae 


limitations and dangers yg. 12. Improvement iv Ratz or ARTICU- 
of oral reading beyond LATION AND IN RATE OF RECOGNITION OF 

, d aA Printep Worps IN SuccESSIVE GRADES 
the primary grades. The full-drawn line represents the rate of articula- 


teacher once advised a_ tion. The broken line represents the rate of recag- 
nition of words. (Judd.) 4 


pupil who had some 
5 : é i‘ 1 From Reading; Jis Nature and Development, by 
difficulty in getting her Charles H. Judd, p. 145. 


history lesson to read 

aloud during her home study. The advice was given, of 
course, in accordance with a common idea that one com- 
prehends better reading aloud than reading silently. How- 
ever, in so far as scientific studies have been made, the 
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evidence tends to show that one comprehends better read- 
ing silently than reading aloud.! 

Vocalization and inner speech. The natural tendency 
of the beginner in reading and of the unpracticed reader is 
toward vocalization. This takes the form of reading to 
one’s self in a whisper, or in a suppressed tone. It is not 
uncommon to observe young children reading with lp 
movement and slight vocalization when they are studying 
or reading to themselves. Freeman ? says: 


Even though a practiced reader does not give these outward 
signs of pronunciation, yet it has been shown by experiment that 
the vocal cords and the tongue make very slight movements which 
correspond to the words which are being read. Not only are the 
words reproduced in some form of inner pronunciation, accom- 
panied by the imagination of the sound of the words or of the 
feeling which is produced in pronouncing them, but we also have 
imagery which corresponds to the relationships of the words of the 
sentence. Although one may, when he has acquired the habit of 
rapid silent reading, slur over the articulation of the individual 
words, yet this modulation of the voice remains, and is repre- 
sented in the imagination or in actual changes in the vocal cords or 
in other organs of speech which correspond to such modulation. 
These tendencies to inner speech are somewhat different from 
those which complete themselves when one is speaking, as is shown 
by the fact that they may take place during inspiration of breath 
as well as during expiration; but, though they are thus modified 
in silent reading, they have an important connection with the 
apprehension of meaning. 


Articulation and comprehension. From the studies thus 
far made, it is not clear to what extent, in training for rapid 


1Mead, C.D. “Silent Reading versus Oral Reading with one hundred 
Sixth-Grade Pupils”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, June, 1915, 
vol. vi, pp. 345-58. 

Pintner, R. ‘Oral and Silent Reading of Fourth-Grade Children”; 
in Journal of Educational Psychology, June, 1913, vol. tv, pp. 333-37. 

2Freeman, Frank N. Psychology of the Common Branches, p. 84 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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silent reading, we may decrease this inner articulation with- 
out also decreasing the quality of the comprehension of the 
meaning. {t would appear that this would depend upon the 
purpose of the reader. In reading poetry, wherein the ap- 
preciation depends upon realizing auditory values in the 
rhythm, the melody, the alliteration, or other sound charac- 
teristics, it is necessary to read in such a way that one has 
time to get a clear experience of these characteristics. The 
same thing is true, but in a less degree, in reading literary 
prose, especially such as the oration or poetic prose. But in 
reading purely informational material, or in reading to get a 
specific fact, it would appear that decrease in the amount of 
inner articulation through increase in the speed of reading 
would not affect the comprehension. Even in this type of 
reading, however, it remains for further investigation to de- 
termine the extent to which it is advisable to decrease the 
inner speech. 

Articulation and rate. Too great an emphasis upon 
phonics and oral reading, without due attention to training 
in the rapid recognition of words and phrases, may seriously 
retard the development of an efficient rate of silent reading. 
Habits of lip movement and pronounced inner speech in 
silent reading are retarding factors in the development of an 
efficient rate of reading. Efficient silent reading involves a 
speed greater than permits of anything like clear evidence of 
vocalization. 

Visual perception in reading. The photographic studies 
of eye-movements of children and adults in reading indicate 
that visual perception may take place in units of phrases, 
words, parts of words, or letter by letter. Usually immature 
readers, such as first-grade pupils, and slow, laborious readers 
of any age, make several eye-fixations in recognizing a word. 
It is rare for children to recognize more than a word in one 
eye-pause before the third and fourth grades. 
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Fig. 7, page 13, illustrates the fact that there is rapid 
growth in visual perception for both oral and silent reading 
during the first three grades. In the middle and upper 
grades the rate of recognition continues to increase, but in- 
vestigations show little growth in reducing the number of 
pauses to the line. One of the problems in the middle grades 
is to continue the growth attained in the lower grades in 
increasing the span of recognition in silent reading. 

An important factor in determining one’s habits of visual 
perception is the method by which one has learned to read. 
No doubt the alphabet-spelling method of learning to read 
tended to produce a very inefficient type of visual percep- 
tion. In a detailed study of the causes of backwardness in 
reading on the part of pupils of normal and superior intelli- 
gence Gates! lists as important factors: lack of training in 
proper methods of perceiving words, inappropriate phonetic 
methods, change of training, loss of training at critical times, 
and unfavorable home training. He considers as an essen- 
tial of good reading “‘the ability to perceive clearly the char- 
acteristic features of words,” and gives, on pages 44-47 of 
his treatise, a description of a method of training in word- 
perception used, with very satisfactory results, in improving 
pupils in the middle and upper grades found to be deficient 
in reading and spelling. Learning to read should be thought 
of as a continuous process from grade to grade, and no doubt 
proper methods of training in visual perception in reading in 
the middle and upper grades would help materially in raising 
the present average attainments in the mechanics of silent 
reading. 

Recognition during a reading pause. The following quo- 
tations from Huey ? describe how recognition takes place: 

1 Gates, ArthurI. The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 


* Huey, Edmund B. Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
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It was found that during a reading-pause there is first an impres- 
sion of the whole word, as lively, stiff, etc.; for example, a feeling- 
reaction to the total word-appearance. This may alone suffice to 
set off the recognition of the word; usually, however, with objective 
readers at any rate, there follows a successive coming to conscious- 
ness of first the high dominant letters, then the low and indifferent 
ones. Small letters adjoining a dominant letter may, by their 
proximity, help in forming a total configuration, and may thus 
come to consciousness as a part of a dominant complex (p. 92). 

With some readers, however, and perhaps with all of us for many 
words, the total word-form, word-length, etc., seem to characterize 
the word and are apparently the first factors in its recognition. In 
these cases the stimulations from all parts and points which 
signalize this total form, and this general outline, rather than a few 
particular dominant letter-shapes, is the aspect of which we are apt 
to be most conscious in the total recognition. In such cases the 
recognition could be set off by a skeleton drawing of the word 
showing no particular letter-forms, and might well occur at dis- 
tances at which particular letters were no longer recognizable as 
such (p. 110). 

Subjective and objective readers. The experiments indicated 
that readers may be either of a subjective or objective type. The 
subjective type is characterized by a wandering attention which 
travels far from the fixation-point, by a large associative contribu- 
tion in perceiving, and by slight fidelity to the outward object. 
Readers of this type apperceive words from the total character 
of the word-form rather than from the dominating parts, these 
latter not differentiating from the whole. The objective readers, 
with characteristics which are the opposite from the above, 
recognize the dominating parts first, and the effect of the total 
form is minor. They read a smaller amount at a glance than do 
the subjective readers, but are less liable to error (pp. 91-92). 

The visual recognition of a familiar phrase, as a phrase, is but a 
repetition of the process described above, the recognition of con- 
stituent words as well as of letters in this case being partially 
inhibited in favor of the total recognition of a larger unit. (p.114) 

Larger and larger unitary reactions are set off as familiarity 
makes this possible, the same excitations coming to serve as cues 
for the larger recognitions instead of for the smaller, while the 
earlier processes or recognition habits, even when they do atrophy, 
are performed automatically, consciousness ever tending to leave 
them for higher levels (p. 115). 
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How high-school students read Latin and French. Ex- 
tensive studies |! have been made of the eye-movements of 
superior third-year high-school students in reading Latin 
and French. The photographs show an extreme immaturity 
in reading Latin, and the investigators report that “Latin 
students are not taught to read,” but “are only trained to 
look at words.” The eye-movements in reading French are 
fairly mature. ‘‘The translations given by these students 
were in the main satisfactory, so that it may be said that all 
of the evidence goes to show a mastery of French and an 
ability to read French passages.” 

Need for training for various types of silent reading. The 
monograph referred to in the preceding section reports 
studies of various types of silent reading that indicate the 
need of training pupils in effective habits of attack in reading 
different types of content, in reading for different purposes, 
and in doing analytical study. It is pointed out that “the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are probably not periods of 
elaborate analytical study,” but that there should be “much 
reading of a variety of material.’ “To the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, then, may be assigned the task of cultivating 
fluent silent reading of various types in preparation for later 
elaborate forms of analytical study.’ The report states 
that “the high school should draw some distinction between 
reading and analytical study.” 


There is time and place for each. For example, when a pupil 
takes up an assignment in history, what shall he do — read it 
through first fluently and without analysis of details, or begin at 
once to pick out and arrange in order all of the minutia? It is fair 
to assume that at the present time the conscientious student con- 
siders it almost immoral to read through an assignment rapidly 
for the sake of getting a general sketchy idea of the whole matter. 


1 Judd, Charles H., and Buswell, Guy T. Silent Reading: A Study of 
Various Types, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 23. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 1922. 
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The only pupil who has the hardihood to read the lesson rapidly is 
the one who is caught with only a few minutes in which to prepare 
as best he can for the recitation. Yet it is not only quite moral, but 
probably very advantageous that the pupil read rapidly the whole 
assignment before he comes back to detailed analysis. 

There has been little published giving the results of experi- 
mental teaching to determine the effectiveness of devices or 
practices in applying the psychological conclusions given in 
this section. C. T. Gray, after extensive experiments in 
training for improvement in reading, reports as follows: “In 
the light of these facts it may be repeated here that without 
doubt the type of training which is given in primary work 
by means of flash-cards is a very important element in the 
early training in reading.” ! However, Professor Arthur 
I. Gates ? says, “The contributions of flash-cards to actual 
reading have never been satisfactorily determined.” 

There is now available from commercial publishers vari- 
ous types of flash-card and loose-leaf exercises and readers 
designed for specialized training in silent reading. 


SOME FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


1. At what average rate in silent reading should the pupils in your grade 
read? 

2. Are you a slow, a medium, or a fast reader? 

3. What is meant by eye-pause? By span of recognition? By inner 
speech? By regressive movements? 

4. For the average pupil, about when does the rate of recognition begin 
to exceed his rate of articulation? 

5. What quality in oral reading is an evidence of good eye-movement? 

6. Repeating in oral reading is an evidence of what type of eye-move- 
ment? 

7. What effect will a decrease in the number of eye-pauses per line have 
upon the rate of reading? 


1Gray, C.T. Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and 
Laboratory Experiments, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 5. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago. 1917. 

2 Gates, A. I. “Experimental Investigation of Learning in the Case 
of Young Children”; in Journal of Educational Research, June, 1925. 
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. Does the slow, the medium, or the fast reader, as a rule, excel in com- 


prehension? 


. What length of line is most favorable to speed in reading? _ 
. Which is the more important final outcome of reading instruction, 


oral reading or silent reading? 

Name three retarding habits in silent reading which pupils tend to 
acquire. 

As arule, are words recognized letter by letter or by the total impres- 
sion of the word? 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. For your grade, which is the more important, oral reading or silent 


reading? 


. Is rate in oral reading of consequence? Why? 
. What advice would you give to a pupil who tends to read orally word 


by word? 


. What methods and devices could be used for increasing rate in silent 


reading? 


. What effect would proper.phrasing in oral reading have upon the rate 


of oral reading? Upon the eye-movement? 


. About how many times as fast does your fastest reader read silently 


as compared to your slowest reader? 


. Why discourage pointing with the finger, lip movement, and vocaliza- 


tion? 


. What benefits are claimed for flash-card exercises and what scientific 


evidence is there in support of these claims? 


CHAPTER III 
TEACHING READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


1. ORAL AND SILENT ReapiIna 


Main value of oral reading in life. Oral reading is used in 
life outside the school mainly for the purpose of reading 
something to somebody; such as reading aloud minutes, 
notices, instructions, announcements, resolutions, reports, 
and papers or addresses in meetings; reading aloud state- 
ments from books, magazines, and newspapers to inform or 
to prove points; and reading aloud stories, poems, and 
humorous selections for the enjoyment of those listening. 
Unfortunately, the traditional practice in teaching reading 
has entirely overlooked this important fact in the exclusive 
use of a non-audience type of oral reading. In the primary 
grades, as well as in the middle and upper grades, the teacher 
needs to keep in mind the fact that the main value of oral 
reading in life is its value as a means of conveying meaning 
and feeling to auditors. 

Oral reading in relation to literary appreciation. Oral 
reading has an important value in school and in life outside 
of school in relation to literary appreciation. Any unit of 
literature, such as the poem, wherein the values are mainly 
auditory, cannot be fully appreciated without being experi- 
enced in an auditory fashion. Effective oral reading and 
singing may be utilized in developing literary appreciation. 
The complete teaching of a poem includes an effective oral 
rendition. 

Special values of oral reading in the primary stage of 
learning to read. ‘The scientific bases for special value of 
oral reading in the early stages of learning to read, in con- 
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trast with the disadvantages of large amounts of oral reading 
in the upper grades, have been given on pages 24 and 25. 

In the beginning stage of learning to read the child knows 
as spoken words a considerable stock of oral symbols. Read- 
ing may be considered as the act of attaching meanings to 
visual symbols in the form of written or printed words. 
Oral reading, if properly used, is probably often of value in 
connecting the proper meaning to printed symbols through 
the intermediary of sound and pronunciation. 

In the primary stage of reading development, oral reading 
has an important value in addition to its value as an inter- 
mediary in attaching meaning to printed or written symbols. 
It has been pointed out that the development of good eye- 
movement habits is fundamental to efficiency in reading. 
Until the pupil’s rate of recognition overtakes his rate of 
articulation of printed words, the pupil’s oral reading is a 
good index to his eye-movement habits. If he has a habit 
of repeating, or if he is a slow oral reader, a word-by-word 
reader, he has not yet developed good eye-movements. The 
development of fluency in oral reading means the develop- 
ment of the ability to recognize in larger units per eye-pause 
and the absence of serious regressive movements or periods 
of confusion. It has been the writer’s experience that there 
are pupils in most every intermediate-grade class, and even 
some in the higher grades, who are still in the primary stage 
of reading development. For the great majority of these 
oral reading will be of value. There will probably be excep- 
tions, especially those having speech defects such as stam- 
mering and stuttering. 

Limitations and dangers of oral reading. While oral 

' reading usually is an aid in the recognition of mean- 
\ ings in the early stages of learning to read, is a rough 
/ test of eye-movements, and is an adequate test of word- 
\ recognition and pronunciation, it is not a test of comprehen- 
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sion, as many teachers have believed. Various investiga- \ 
tions have revealed cases of pupils whose facility in oral 
reading had outrun ability to comprehend, such as “a fluent 
oral reader in the fourth grade who comprehended nothing 
read silently.” ! 
cognize words fluently and accurately and to express them- | 
selves satisfactorily in oral reading without understanding 
the content of the passages read.” 4 

Over-emphasis and over-dependence upon oral reading in 
the primary grades involve the dangers of failure to develop 
the proper attitude of reading for meanings, of failure to 
create interest in independent silent reading, and of failure 
to develop ability to comprehend commensurate with ability 
to pronounce. 

Special advantages of silent-reading methods. Unlike 
oral reading, silent reading emphasizes thought-getting 
rather than word-calling. Silent-reading methods as re- 
cently developed provide adequate means of testing the 
comprehension and of developing speed, power, and accu- 
racy in comprehension. 

Relative emphasis of oral and silent reading. Since oral- 
reading methods and silent-reading methods have their re- 
spective special advantages and since these two general 
types of method effectively supplement each other, there 
should be a well-balanced use of both types in the primary 
grades. The Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(1925), page 45, recommends that “pupils should be taught 
from the beginning to read both orally and silently,” and 
that, “as a rule, approximately equal amounts of class time 
should be devoted to each type of reading in the first grade.” 
Evidently this statement means that about half of the pro- 

1Gray, W.S. Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment, page 8. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
1922. 
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Gray says, “Pupils frequently learn to re- / 
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gram reading time in the first grade should be devoted to 
activities and training in silent reading that do not involve 
the usual oral-reading response. 

It should be stated at this point, however, that some edu- 
cators! believe that just as the a-b-c-spelling method of 
teaching beginning reading has become obsolete, so will oral 
reading as a fundamental part of teaching beginning reading 
become obsolete. Experiments in teaching beginning read- 
ing entirely independent of oral reading are very much 
needed. It is possible that such experiments would prove 
that the best beginning method is one in which the silent- 
reading technique largely predominates. 


2. Tue In1T1Au Periop or THE First GRADE 


Prerequisites to reading. The Report of the National 
Committee on Reading (1925), on page 27, makes the follow- 
ing recommendations concerning experiences and training 
which pupils should have at home or in kindergarten and 
first grade before formal instruction in reading is begun: 


1. Wide experience, provided in harmony with interests of 
children, and preparing them to understand the stories and 
activities about which they will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the use of ideas; that is, ability to make 
use of past experience and information in conversation, in 
solving simple problems, and in thinking clearly about the 
content of what they read. 

3. Sufficient command of simple English sentences to enable 
pupils to speak with ease and freedom. This in turn aids 


them in anticipating the meaning of passages and in reading 
fluently. 


1 Brooks, S. S. “Silent Reading in the Lower Grades,” in Improving 
Schools by Standardized Tests. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1922, 

Nardin, George F., and Whitney, O.C. The New Viewpoint in Reading; 
a ten-page Educational Progress Bulletin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1925. 
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4. A relatively wide speaking vocabulary, which enables them 
to recognize quickly the meaning of words and groups of 
words. 

5. Accuracy in enunciation and pronunciation, which insures 
right habits in the first reading experiences and eliminates the 
need of corrective exercises later. 

6. A genuine desire to read, which aids in the interpretation of 
passages and which supplies motives that carry pupils through 
many difficult periods. 


Individual differences and classroom organization. The 
problem of teaching beginning reading is often complicated 
by the wide individual differences in the mental develop- 
ment of the pupils and in their experiences and accomplish- 
ments. Experience and scientific studies indicate that a 
mental age of six years is essential to satisfactory progress 
in beginning reading. The prerequisites in experience and 
training have been given in the preceding section. Accord- 
ing to reliable studies ! of the intelligence and of the progress 
of first-grade children in beginning reading, we may expect 
to find in a typical beginning first-grade room of forty pupils 
a range in mental age from four to eight years, sometimes 
more and sometimes less, and naturally a more rapid pro- 
gress in reading on the part of those of higher mentality. 
Obviously the most economical and efficient organization is 
to group the pupils according to mental age and prerequisite 
accomplishments. 

If possible the pupils should be tested individually by 
means of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. Only those 
trained in using the test should attempt to apply it. If it is 


1 Dickson, Virgil E. Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. Yonkers, 
N-Y.: World Book Company. 1923. 

Theison, W. W. “Does Intelligence Tell in First-Grade Reading?” in 
Elementary School Journal, March, 1923. 

Arthur, Grace. “A Quantitative Study of the Results of Grouping 
First-Grade Classes according to Mental Age”; in Journal of Educational 
Research, October, 1925, 
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not possible to secure a record of each pupil’s mental age and 
intelligence quotient by such an individual test, the next 
best thing to do is to give a group test of intelligence, recom- 
mended by some good authority for the classification of 
first-grade pupils. 

Mental age, supplemented by information concerning pre- 
requisite experience and training, should be the guide in 
grouping the pupils. Conditions will, of course, determine 
the number of groups necessary. Usually a plan of three 
groups will be found the most practical one. In some large 
elementary schools, in which it is possible to have more than 
one room of beginning first-grade pupils, the problem is 
partially solved by a plan of classification that reduces the 
individual differences in each room. Any plan of classifica- 
tion for the school or for the room should be flexible enough 
to permit of easy shifting of pupils from group to group, as 
conditions justify. Teachers should always bear in mind 
the probability of error in the intelligence record, and be 
keenly awake to the importance of a tentative judgment and 
of a continuous effort to discover abilities and disabilities. 
For a fuller discussion of the classification of first-grade chil- 
dren, see the Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(1925), pages 30-35. 

Specific aims in the lower first grade. The aims of the 
beginning stage of learning to read are: (1) to develop a keen 
interest in learning to read; (2) to cultivate the correct read- 
ing attitude, namely, reading for thought; (3) to secure a 
working mastery of a fundamental vocabulary; and (4) to 
initiate appropriate eye-movements in reading. 

Content of the early lessons. The writer is gratified to 
note that the National Committee on Reading recommends 
that the beginning lessons in reading be based upon familiar 
experiences and activities. 

Manuals for primers beginning with the folk-tale usually 
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provide a slow-approach and a highly mechanical method, of 
which the following is typical: 


TypicaL Stow-Arproacnu Story Mzrnop 


I. Oral Work: Development of Content. 

(a) Telling of the story by the teacher. 
(6) Conversation on the subject-matter of the story. 
(c) Oral reproduction of the story by the pupil. 

II. Blackboard Work: Establishing of Relations. 
(a) Presentation and formal reading of the first sentence 

as a whole. 

(b) Recognition of words by position in the sentence. 
(ce) Recognition of words by comparison. 
(d) Independent recognition of words. 
(e) Drill in rearrangement of words. 


ITI. Book Work: Reading of the Story as a Whole. 


Step II above involves a similar presentation and drill for 
each sentence of the story. Imagine the relish with which a 
pupil would attack the first story in his first book after he 
has been given it piecemeal in drill doses, a sentence to the 
lesson! 

Another type of story-approach used in some schools has 
been described! and widely heralded. It involved the 
memorization of a fifty-five-line folk-tale, word for word as 
it is printed in the primer, and included preliminary chart 
reading of the same lines in order that the first book-reading 
might be a page-by-page reading of the story. Fortunately, 
pupils taught by the method described were taken to a 
psychological laboratory later, and photographs of their eye- 
movements were made.2 The story memorized was The 
Little Red Hen, but in the test they were asked to read aloud 


1 Parker, S.C. Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, chapter v. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 1923. 

2 Buswell, Guy T. Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of their De- 
velopment, chapter u1, ‘Detailed Analysis of First-Grade Reading.” Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, University of Chicago. 1922. 
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material containing a somewhat different version of the 
same story. A considerable percentage of the pupils did not 
follow the lines in their reading, but gave the version which 
they had memorized. Other test material was also used. 
Although these pupils had acquired the correct attitude of 
reading for thought, according to the report, five out of 
twelve pupils, after seventeen weeks in school, “were unable 
to read accurately the modified Little Red Hen story” and 
“their lack of proper eye-movement habits and their in- 
ability to cope with new words prohibited them from getting 
the meaning accurately.” 

The writer believes that the experience of primary teachers 
indicates that it is possible to secure the correct attitude of 
reading for meaning and to avoid the disadvantages incident 
to the various story-method approaches by using, for the 
early lessons, simple, easy, interesting units based upon the 
familiar experiences and activities of the children. The folk- 
tale is too difficult for the beginning lessons, except possibly 
in the case of a very superior group of children. 

The question as to whether we should begin with words or 
sentences has been satisfactorily answered by a psycholo- 
gist.1 He says: “We may therefore conclude that his read- 
ing, as his speaking, should begin with words which form the 
core of a sentence or an expression of thought.” 

Pennell and Cusack ? give excellent specimen units with 
detailed method suggestions, and excellent samples of read- 
ing units growing out of school activities are given in other 
sources.? Only a few illustrations of short, easy, and inter- 
esting units for the early lessons, to indicate the varied 
possibilities, can be given here. 

1 Freeman, F. N. Psychology of the Common Branches, pp. 78-74. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

2 Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M. How to Teach Reading, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 


§ Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
parti. 1920. 
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Action Worps Formine Compiete THoucuts 


Action SENTENCES IntTROoDUcING Naminc Worps 


Run Stand 
Hop Pass 
Walk Draw 


Run to a boy. 
Run to a chair. 
Run to a girl. 


Roll the ball. 
Roll the ball to a boy. 
Roll the ball to a girl. 


GREETINGS 


Good morning, boys 
Good morning, girls. 
I am glad to see you. 


Good morning, boys and girls. 
I am glad the sun shines. 
You can play ball. 


DIRECTIONS 


Girls, stand. 
Boys, stand. 


Girls and boys, stand. 
Boys, pass. 


Goop News CorNER 


_John brought a bear. 


Mary brought a doll. 


Martcuine SENTENCES AND PICTURES 


41 


(Pictures of a butterfly, a frog, a fish, a hoop, and a child reading 


a book.) 


I can read. 
I can fly. 
I can swim. 
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Tue Farm 


We played we went to the farm. 
We saw a rooster. 

We saw a white dog. 

We saw a black cat. 

We saw a black and white cow. 
We saw some baby pigs. 

We saw the sheep. 

We saw a hen with baby chickens. 


Vocabulary. The vocabulary of such reading exercises, 
and also most of the reading vocabulary of the first grade, 
should be selected from the children’s spoken vocabulary. 
A standard list of such words is given in the Report of the 
National Committee on Reading (1925), page 186. The 
words should also be selected mainly from the first part of 
the primer or primers which the teacher intends to use 
during the early book-reading. From various vocabulary 
studies Gates! has selected a reading vocabulary for the 
lower grades on the basis of utility, interest, and difficulty. 
It should be remembered that, other things being equal, the 
longer the word the harder it is to learn and remember; that 
words should be selected to facilitate the formation of ap- 
propriate habits of recognition; and that children often rec- 
ognize words in the early stage by observing some minute 
details, such as the dotted 2 in pig, the double o in door, or 
the tail of the y in boy.2 But natural sequence and unity 
of thought of an exercise should not be subordinated to 
the selection of words for mechanical purposes. Well- 
planned exercises will serve both thought-getting and word- 
mastery. 


1 Gates, Arthur I. A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 

2 Gates, Arthur I. ‘‘A Study of the Initial Stages in Reading by Pre- 
School Children”’; in Teachers College Record, November, 1924. 
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Form of these early lessons. At the present time there is 
practically no scientific evidence concerning the best form 
for these early lessons. The blackboard is generally utilized. 
Some think the form of script which the children will be ex- 
pected to write should be used for the blackboard exercises, 
and that the same exercises should also be presented in large 
printed form. Others think only the regular printed form 
should be used. The Report of the National Committee on 
Reading, page 184, says: “It is best to print or use manu- 
script writing in preparing these charts, rather than to use a 
printing outfit or gummed letters. Manuscript writing is 
much more rapid, as well as more satisfactory. A little 
practice will enable the teacher to prepare these charts very 
rapidly.”’ The so-called “manuscript writing” is somewhat 
like a “library hand.” ! It is important that each teacher 
use a plan that will secure as nearly perfect copies as pos- 
sible, and that will also be economical in the expenditure of 
time. 


Fig. 13 


The illustration above indicates the possibility of the use 
of a special device called The Plymouth Chart, sold by the 
Plymouth Press of Chicago, together with words printed on 
cards that fit into grooves of the chart. This plan makes it 
possible to provide chart reading for any exercise or lesson 


1 Wise, Majorie. On the Technique of Manuscript Writing. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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with a minimum expenditure of time. It also makes it 
possible to build the reading exercise as the lesson proceeds, 
which is often very desirable. 

. Practice and drill on word- and phrase-recognition. 
When the child becomes interested in reading for thought 
and feels the need of being able to recognize words more 
readily, special practice or drill in word-recognition should 
be provided. Such exercises should be given in special 
periods, with a maximum length of ten minutes rather than 
during the regular reading lesson. Such practice or drill 
should be lively, interesting, and varied. A high degree of 
concentration of attention is essential to the best results. 
These exercises should be motivated by means of the child’s 
interest in play, in games, in achievement, and in competi- 
tion. Records of accomplishment and progress stimulate 
interest. In the early stages, training in power and accu- 
racy is more important than speed of recognition. Some of 
the exercises should require an oral response and some a 
silent response, such as matching words and pictures. A 
variety of material is required, including word and phrase- 
cards. The pupils should be grouped according to need for 
word-drill, and in each case the drill should be adapted to 
the needs of the group. Some pupils may not need such 
training in word-recognition. In securing the best results, 
much will depend upon the resourceful management of the 
teacher. 

The following are only a few of the plans used by success- 

ful primary teachers: 

1. Place word-cards for naming-words, such as boz, chair, 
door, and desk, on, or adjacent to, their respective ob- 
jects. Ask one of the pupils to get the card for boz, 
suggesting that all pupils observe the word carefully so 
as to be able to match the words and objects later. 
Call on different pupils until all the cards have been 
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collected. Distribute the cards one to a child and have 
the children place them. Continue in this way, giv 
particular attention to pupils having eee wie 

2. Place color-cards along the blackbo EH 
tance apart. Place the comy! aeath, met eye 
front of each color-card. mss ae CA 

8. Make collections of large-size HF Pictures and 
have similar matching of picttfes and words, pictures 
and phrases, and pictures and sentences. 

4. Place word-cards in columns on the Plymouth Chart, 
and have pupils name the words as they are pointed 
out. Rearrange the cards frequently to prevent the 
child learning the word by position. Competition 
through races and games may well be utilized in such an 
exercise. 

5. Expose action words or short action sentences, and 
have individual pupils respond in terms of action. 

6. Write or print words, phrases, or sentences on the 
lower part of the blackboard. Have them matched 
with corresponding word, phrase, or sentence cards. 

Detailed suggestions for word-recognition games and sim- 
ilar devices may be found in other sources.! 

A good plan for testing and grouping for word-drill. The 
writer recently observed a good plan for testing, grouping, 
and utilizing achievement as a motive for practice and drill. 
The pupils were arranged in five groups, according to the 
words they could recognize when tested by the teacher. 
She tested the pupils individually by using a pack of word- 
cards and exposing each word a reasonable length of time. 
As certain pupils forged ahead, they were assigned as 


1 Wheat, H. G. The Teaching of Reading, pp. 209-12. Boston: Ginn 


and Company. 1923. 
Watkins, Emma. How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1922. 
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coaches or leaders of groups. Each group carried on its own 
game or other exercise. Often the pupils would test each 
other on the words assigned to the group. When the group 
reported a pupil ready for the teacher’s test, she tested him 
on the words of that group, and if he succeeded in naming 
them all, he was promoted to the next higher group. 

This type of practice and drill should, of course, consume 
only one short period of about ten minutes a day. At other 
times the teacher should work with the ones having the most 
difficulty in word-recognition, while those who are forward 
in word-recognition are permitted to go to the book table or 
engage in other activities. 

Relation of writing to word-recognition. Exceptional re- 
sults, reported by experimenters! with children of normal 
mentality having unusual difficulty in learning to read, indi- 
cate the value of having pupils write words as one means of 
learning and remembering them. Since the majority of 
pupils readily learn to recognize words by other means more 
rapidly than they learn to write, it is advisable to use this 
method of learning words only with pupils who experience 
extreme difficulty. The first essential in this method, as 
in others, is to have a genuine motive for learning. If a 
child is interested in a drawing, or something for which he 
may need a label, an interest may be aroused in learning to 
write the label. One second-grade pupil of normal intelli- 
gence, who had utterly failed to learn to read in the first 
grade, became interested in writing Racer as a label for his 
drawing of an automobile racer; and, having gained some 


1 Fernald, Grace M., and Keller, H. ‘‘Remedial Work for Non-Read- 
ers”; in Second Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association. 1923. 

“The Effect of Kinesthetic Factors in the Development of Word Recog- 
nition in the Case of Non-Readers”; in Journal of Educational Research, 
December, 1921. 
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confidence through success, he readily learned to recognize 
a long list of words. 

The method used in this case involves three steps. First, 
the teacher writes the word on the blackboard or on paper 
with crayon; the child pronounces the word, and traces it 
with his finger; and then he attempts to write the word 
without the copy. In the beginning, several trials may be 
necessary. In the second step, the child observes the writ- 
ten word, pronounces it, and then writes it without tracing 
it and without the copy. In the third step, the child looks 
at the printed word and then writes it. After the child has 
successfully written the word, he identifies it in print. 

Training in word-analysis as an aid to recognition. The 
word is the natural unit in reading, and pupils should be 
taught appropriate methods of word-analysis and trained in 
economical habits of attack on words. Pupils soon learn to 
observe visual likenesses and differences in words as to 
length, general form, and dominating parts or peculiar de- 
tails. The ability to see clearly the characteristic features 
of words is an important factor in good reading. In the 
early stages of learning words, the best habits of attack will 
probably be formed by depending upon visual perception 
rather than sound as a means of recognition. As the pupil’s 
stock of sight words grows, he may gradually be taught to 
look for familiar parts in derivatives of words he has learned. 
He soon learns the ending ing, for example, and readily 
learns to recognize jumping and going after learning the 
simpler forms. Likewise, the child readily learns boys and 
girls after learning the singular forms. 

In the a-b-c-spelling method, the child analyzed the word 
in units of letters, and the result was a slow, laborious type 
of reading. Wrong habits of attack were formed. Phonics, 
if introduced too early and depended upon too largely, may 
result in habits of attack that involve uneconomical methods 
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of detailed analysis. Cases have been observed of pupils who 
attacked unknown words by an elaborate process of sound- 
ing the letters. What is needed is a habit of attack that per- 
ceives the word as a whole from the beginning through, and, 
in case of failure of recognition, seeks known parts as a 
means of recognizing the whole. Gates! has effectively 
pointed out the danger of habits of minute attack resulting 
from wrong types of phonetic drill. He says, “What is 
wanted is the habit of seeing a word as a group of familiar 
and simpler parts and of seeing it more clearly, rather than 
seeing it vaguely or confusedly as one would at first perceive 
a complicated Chinese character.” 

Training pupils to read from books. The most common 
procedure in teaching beginning reading is to devote a 
period of four to eight weeks to pre-primer reading. During 
this period the pupils develop ability to read simple exercises 
from the blackboard and from charts and cards, and to 
recognize at sight fifty to seventy-five words. This plan has 
the advantage of allowing the early lessons to grow out of 
the children’s experiences and activities in and out of 
school, and also the advantage of facilitating the early 
book-reading. 

Another plan, less commonly used, is to alternate the 
blackboard- and chart-reading and book-reading during the 
first few months. Under this plan the teacher, through 
blackboard and chart-reading, in about two weeks provides 
the necessary preparation for reading the first few units in a 
particular primer. After these units have been read in the 
primer, another short period is devoted to blackboard- and 
chart-reading in preparation for reading the first few units 
in another primer. ‘This alternation continues until the 
easiest units of a number of primers have been read. 


1 Gates, ArthurI. Psychology of Reading and Spelling, “Description of a 
Method of Word Perception,’ pp. 44-48. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1922. 
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Whatever plan is followed, it is essential that the diffi- 
culties encountered in the early book-reading be reduced to 
a minimum in order that the child will be able to give his 
main attention to the thought rather than to the mechanical 
difficulties, and that he may develop the proper habits of 
regular forward eye-movements from the beginning. 

This early period of reading book material is very im- 
portant, since it is essential that the child approach his first 
book with the attitude of reading for meanings, and that a 
correct beginning be made in fundamental habits. It is im- 
portant that the teacher develop a keen interest in reading 
from books. Pupils should be taught how to open books 
and turn pages carefully. They should be trained in the use 
of line-markers, as an aid in keeping the place and in follow- 
ing the line with the eyes. The teacher should provide each 
pupil with a strip of heavy blank paper or light cardboard, 
about one inch by four inches, to use as a line-marker. The 
pupils should be taught how to study the pictures to get an 
idea as to what the reading matter is about. They should 
be taught to distinguish between units for continuous silent 
or oral reading, and units planned for special silent-reading 
responses, such as action responses, manual responses, and 
matching responses. In reading the former, the pupils 
should acquire habits of continuous, coherent, fluent, mean- 
ingful reading, both silent and oral. In reading the latter, 
pupils should develop in accuracy, speed, and power of silent 
reading entirely without oral rendition, either preceding or 
following the silent reading. 

Selecting texts of varied types to secure a well-rounded 
course as to content and methods. The first-grade room 
should be supplied with at least six sets of relatively easy 
texts, selected to secure variety of material and procedure. 
In a collection of beginning books, containing the best of 
those that have been widely used and those of more recent 
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publication, the writer finds certain ones based mainly upon 
interesting activities and experiences familiar to children, 
certain ones using mainly simple versions of well-known folk- 
tales, certain ones containing nursery rhymes and using ma- 
terial based upon Mother Goose characters and experiences, 
and certain ones containing original stories. Over half of 
these texts contain only material adapted to the oral-reading 
method. In several of them each contains a few selections 
specially adapted to a silent-reading procedure with action 
responses, manual responses, matching responses, or some 
effective check on comprehension. In the collection are two 
texts, that may be used early in the term, designed for ex- 
clusive use for specialized training in silent reading. The 
collection shows the possibility of selecting texts to secure 
variety of content and variety of procedure. 

Since equal amounts of class time should be devoted to 
both oral and silent reading in the first grade, about half of 
the reading material selected should be specially adapted to 
a silent-reading procedure. Much can be accomplished in 
silent reading with material in flexible form. However, the 
full advantage of the newly devised procedures in silent read- 
ing can only be realized by having material in books spe- 
cially organized for exclusive use in training in silent reading. 
It is significant that the National Committee on Reading has 
recommended that special texts in silent reading be used 
in the first grade, codrdinately with literary readers. 

Unity and natural sequence of thought in beginning texts. 
The following are the first four lines of a widely used primer 
with a 1921 copyright, and illustrates the type of exercise 
that is empty of thought and consequently lacking in both 
unity and natural sequence of thought: 


See me, mamma. 
Can you see me? 
I can see you. 

I can see kitty. 
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The following is the first unit in another beginning book 
which illustrates unity and natural sequence of thought 
with a satisfying ending. 


Tom’s po«g ! 


Here is Tom’s dog. 

He is a little dog. 

His head is white. 

His back is white. 

He is white all over. 
His name is Snow Ball. 


There are certain types of unified training lessons which do 
not require that the sentence units be arranged according to 
a natural sequence of thought. The following is such an 
exercise. 


SHOW WHERE KITTY IS” 


. Kitty is in the desk. 

. Kitty is in the corner. 

. Kitty is under the chair. 
. Kitty is under the desk. 
. Kitty is under the box. 

. Kitty is on the desk. 

. Kitty is on the box. 

. Kitty is on the chair. 


CF DD Or P 69 OH 


In this exercise each sentence is numbered to enable a par- 
ticular sentence to be designated by teacher or pupil, and to 
indicate each sentence as an independent unit. However, 
the whole lesson is unified in terms of the pupil’s problem as 
indicated in the title. Furthermore, the lesson has unity in 
terms of a common type of response for all the sentences. 

The important point in this connection is that the organi- 


1 The Happy Children Readers, Book I, by Pennell and Cusack. Boston: 


Ginn and Company. 1925. 
2 Stone’s Silent Reading, Book I. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1924, 
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zation of a reading exercise should be conducive to reading 
for thought, rather than for words, and should be adapted 
to an effective procedure in realizing the major objective of 
the lesson. 

Vocabulary of first-grade texts. First-grade texts should 
be selected with a view to providing a reading vocabulary 
within easy comprehension of the pupils, and a vocabulary 
that will best prepare the pupils for their present and future 
reading. The words used in a particular book should be in- 
troduced gradually, and a large percentage of them should 
be repeated frequently to avoid the child’s being continually 
confronted with word difficulties. An actual count of one of 
the new first books in silent reading reveals the fact that 
fifty-four per cent of the 923 different words are used only 
once or twice. It will pay schools to go to the expense of 
making a vocabulary count of primary readers before pur- 
chasing in large quantities. 

Problems in relation to the printing of first-grade texts. 
Publishers now quite generally use a standard type and a 
rather wide spacing between lines in the more satisfactory 
first-grade texts; but problems of length of line, uniformity 
of length of line, and indentation are still unsolved. In the 
early primer lessons, the plan of not breaking the thought 
unit at the end of a line, and of using the hanging indentation 
in case the sentence is more than a line in length, is usually 
followed. However, there is no scientific evidence to indi- 
cate that this is the best plan. The irregular length of line 
resulting from this plan, if continued in the latter part of the 
primer and in the first reader, is certainly not conducive 
to the formation of proper eye-movements. The eye- 
moveicent studies indicate that a uniform length of line, 
with the adult form of paragraphing, should be introduced 
as early as possible. If a comparatively short line of not 
more than three and one half inches is used, such a plan, 
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introduced before the end of the primer or first book, will 
probably not interfere with thought-getting. It will also be 
more conducive to the establishment of regularity in eye- 
movements and accurate return-sweeps, from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next, than the irregular character 
of the printed page in some of our new and widely used 
primary readers. Persons who select readers for schools 
should have the latest summary of investigations on the 
subject.! 

Reading in relation to classroom activities. Resourceful 
first-grade teachers find many opportunities to use reading 
as a natural and an essential part of most classroom activi- 
ties. Such reading may take the form of labels, titles of 
mounted pictures, drawings and posters, greetings, direc- 
tions, brief summaries of lessons in relation to safety, health, 
and good manners, and brief accounts of nature observa- 
tions, excursions, and other activities and experiences. 
When pupils encounter difficulties in reading in connection 
with projects, they should be given help at once so the 
activity may go forward. 

Special problems of the upper first grade. While the 
reading aims and activities of the upper first grade are very 
similar to those of the earlier stage, there are new problems 
of developing some independence in recognizing and pro- 
nouncing new words, of cultivating the proper attitude of 
reading to convey thought in oral reading with real audience 
situations, and of stimulating interest in independent silent 
reading for pleasure. 

Phonics. Until scientific investigations shed more light 
upon controversial points in relation to phonics, probably 
the best plan is to follow the recommendations on pages 89 


1Gray, W.S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, chapter 
xv, “The Hygienic Requirements of Printed Materials.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. ; 
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and 90 of the Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(1925), upon which all members of the Committee agreed. 
The main points of the recommendations will now be 
mentioned. ‘‘No separate work in phonetics should be 
done until the child has established the habit of thought- 
getting, has a reasonable stock of sight-words, and has be- 
gun to note gross similarities and differences.” A definite 
system of training in phonetics should be adopted. The 
functional use of phonetic elements in reading situations is 
important, but should not be permitted to interfere with 
thought-getting. Individual needs should be kept in mind 
constantly, and care should be taken not to over-teach 
with the bright pupils or under-teach with those who learn 
slowly. The dangers of over-emphasis should be recognized. 
It should not be assumed that the phonetic attack is the 
only method of analysis. The major emphasis on phonics 
should be in the second and third grades. 

Gates has pointed out the dangers of developing poor 
habits of attack on words. He says,! “Not all methods of 
training in word analysis are effective; at least certain 
methods do not succeed with all pupils, and some are of 
doubtful value for all. Our evidence for this belief is the 
fact that several of our backward readers had been long 
drilled in certain phonetic methods; in fact, we were led to 
suspect that such training was occasionally the cause of 
backwardness. As the ‘word method’ or ‘natural method’ 
may result in failure to acquire effective methods of per- 
ceiving words, certain phonetic, or visual analytical methods 
may result in inappropriate perception, although the per- 
ceptual reactions may be very different in the two cases. 
Several of our subjects had been given continuous drill in 
several forms of word analysis without marked improve- 
ment of reading. The following is a typical case: I.Q. 116, 

? Gates, Arthur I. Psychology of Reading and Spelling, p. 43. 
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Grade ITI, good in arithmetic and writing, poor in spelling 
and incapable of reading any but simplest prose. There 
was frequent mispronunciation of easy words ‘the’ for he, 
‘mill’ for mail, etc. When a difficult word was encountered, 
the subject pronounced a word something like the one ob- 
served or proceeded by small phonetic elements, e.g., 
afraid, ‘a, af-f-f-frr, a-ff-ra,’ etc. There was a great deal of 
sounding of individual letters, or of small units without 
system. For example, in attempting afraid, af, fr, and ra, 
might each be the unit at different times.” 

Parker and Temple give “phonetic syllabification” as 
“the goal of phonetic training.” They say,! “Recently 
much criticism has been advanced against phonetic methods 
which terminate with small phonetic elements instead of 
emphasizing larger units. What the mature reader clearly 
needs is skill in straightforward phonetic syllabification; 
that is, ability to recognize syllables as units. For example, 
a child skilled in phonetics should easily pronounce the 
following sentence as syllabified by Bell, even if many of 
the words are unfamiliar: ‘The vic-to-ry of yes-ter-day is 
re-versed by the de-feat of to-day; the star of mi-li-ta-ry 
glo-ry, ri-sing like a me-te-or, like a me-te-or has fa-(1)len’ 
etc.” 

Independent silent reading for pleasure. Children should 
gradually be led to see and feel that the ultimate end of their 
reading activities is the independent reading of books for 
pleasure. The book table, containing a miscellaneous col- 
lection of interesting books, is now commonly seen in pro- 
gressive first-grade rooms. The books in such a collection 
for beginning pupils should be mainly picture books, with 
small amounts of easy reading. Some of the newer primers 
that are elaborately illustrated may well be included. While 


1 Parker, S. C., and Temple, Alice. Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teaching, p. 589. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1996. 
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the collection for advanced first-grade groups should pro- 
vide for the increasing reading power of the forward group, 
the books should be easy enough to insure pleasurable 
reading. As soon as a group of pupils has learned to read 
with ease, a regular period should occasionally be used to 
stimulate interest, direct and assist pupils, and give oppor- 
tunity for informal comments and discussion concerning the 
independent silent reading of stories and books. As pupils 
show interest in independent reading and give evidence of 
ability to read independently, provision should be made for 
them to spend some time at the reading table each day, to 
take books home, and to bring to school interesting books. 
In this way a beginning is made in establishing permanent 
reading interests and in forming the habit of reading for 
pleasure. 

Oral reading with a real audience situation. As early as 
possible, pupils should have experience in reading to others 
in order to develop the proper attitude in oral reading, 
namely, to convey thought rather than merely to call words. 
As soon as pupils have a fund of sight-words sufficient for a 
working basis, such motivated oral reading may be provided. 
A simple unit with good sequence of thought and a satisfying 
ending, such as Tom’s Dog on page 51, may be used for 
audience reading by cutting the sentences apart and pasting 
them on separate numbered cards. The pupils read in turn 
according to the numbers on the cards. Later, as the 
pupils advance in reading ability, a group may divide a short 
interesting story and read it to another group. Individuals 
may be encouraged to find interesting short units of not 
more than a page to read to the others. 

Training for comprehension in silent reading. In the 
first grade oral reading is adequate for developing a satis- 
factory rate of reading, but it is inadequate for developing 
accuracy and depth of comprehension. The main objective 
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of training lessons in silent reading in the first grade is in re- 
lation to comprehension. Such lessons should utilize a 
variety of responses, such as action responses, manual re- 
sponses, matching responses, and telling responses, in place 
of, and entirely independent of, the oral-reading response. 
Several beginning books in silent reading provide such 
specialized lessons. 

Desirable attainments by end of the first grade. The 
desirable attainments of pupils by the end of the first grade 
outlined in this section are based mainly upon the Report of 
the National Committee on Reading (1925). Pupils should 
have read at least twelve books in group and in individual 
reading, under the supervision of the teacher, and at least 
ten books independently at home or at the library table. 
They should: (1) become completely absorbed in the con- 
tent of interesting selections when reading independently; 
(2) read silently with few or no lip movements; (3) ask 
questions about and discuss intelligently the content of 
what is read; (4) read aloud clearly, naturally, and in 
thought units rather than by individual words; and (5) 
handle books with care, open and turn pages properly, know 
the order of paging, and be able to find readily what they 
are looking for. 

On reading tests desirable standards are as follows: 


Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs............ 40 
Detroit Group Test in Word Recognition................. 23 
Gates’s Graded Word-Pronunciation Test................. 45 


Rate of silent reading of first-grade stories (words per minute) 100 
Haggerty’s Reading Examination, Sigma 1, Test I (Depth of 
COHIDTOUENSION)'s te ctutciniiren soa'e vel ee oes Was ee om aon 5 


These standards no doubt represent present accomplish- 
ment of normal groups under the best teaching with ade- 
quate supplies of material. They are standards to be 
striven for by all schools. What is most desirable is a well- 
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rounded development, rather than unusual achievement in 
some particular. 


3. Tur Preriop or Rapip Procress — GRADES Two AND 
THREE 


Distinguishing characteristics and aims. Grades two and 
three constitute the period of rapid growth in fundamental 
attitudes, habits, and skills in reading. During the initial 
period of the first grade, most of the pupils have learned to 
read a vocabulary of several hundred words, have gained 
some ability in working out new words, and can read in- 
dependently, with a fair degree of fluency, material that is 
simple and interesting. But at the end of this initial period, 
most children rarely recognize more than a single word at 
one eye-pause or fixation. Important problems of the 
second and third grades are to increase the child’s sight- 
vocabulary, develop his analytic-synthetic power of suc- 
cessful attack on new words, develop habits of eye-move- 
ments that will enable him often to recognize a group of 
words at a single eye-pause, and provide conditions favor- 
able to rapid growth in fundamental attitudes, habits, and 
skills in both oral and silent reading. 

The scientific studies indicate that the eye-movements of 
good first-grade readers are as mature in oral reading as in 
silent. In grades two and three the fundamental habits 
in both oral and silent reading develop rapidly, but for most 
pupils the rate of silent reading becomes greater than the 
rate in oral reading. While training in oral reading should 
be continued in these grades, training in silent reading, en- 
tirely independent of oral reading, becomes increasingly 
more important. While ability in silent reading will de- 
velop to a limited extent in connection with oral reading, the 
possibility of increasing the rate in the silent reading of 
stories, and developing greater accuracy, speed, and power 
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of comprehension in the silent reading of various types of 
material, should be recognized by the teacher. In the first 
grade a beginning is made in the independent reading of the 
simplest types of picture and story books. As pupils de- 
velop in ability to read, the importance of stimulating keen 
interest in reading suitable books and selections for pleasure 
and general information, and establishing the habit of read- 
ing independently, becomes increasingly greater. 

As children gain in ability in oral reading, audience read- 
ing, as contrasted with the usual non-audience type, becomes 
increasingly more important. In grades two and three the 
teacher should aim not only to develop fluency and natural 
expression, but also to awaken an increasing degree of con- 
sciousness on the part of the pupils that the main purpose 
of oral reading is to convey meaning and feeling. 

Providing for individual differences. A wide range of 
attainment in reading will be found to exist in most second- 
and third-grade rooms. The tests and experience indicate 
that there is usually a forward group of children who are 
from a half-year to more than a year ahead of the usual 
standards set for the grade, and that there is another group 
of backward pupils who are from a half-year to more than a 
year behind the grade standards. Usually the most practi- 
cal plan of classroom organization for reading in such a room 
is to classify the pupils into three groups, and to use ma- 
terials and methods adapted to the ability and needs of the 
pupils in each case. For detailed suggestions regarding 
reading activities and training for the forward and back- 
ward groups, see Chapter X. 

Importance of varied procedures to secure specific 
results. The following paragraph from the Report of the 
National Committee on Reading shows the need of planning 
varied procedures to secure specific results: ! 

1 Report of the National Committee on Reading, Twenty-Fourth Y earbook, 
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The discussion of daily reading lessons has shown that various 
types of reading activities are essential in enriching the experience 
of pupils, in stimulating keen interest in reading, in developing 
power as a reader, in making desirable habits permanent, and in 
correcting or eliminating undesirable habits. It remains to em- 
phasize the fact that the work of each period should be planned to 
secure progress in one or more specific phases of reading. It has 
been customary in the past for teachers “‘to hear pupils read” day 
after day with little or no variation in the purpose or methods of 
teaching. Supervisors justly condemn such practices as ineffective 
and even harmful. In order to train pupils to be intelligent, 
thoughtful, independent readers, lessons must be planned to secure 
definite progress each day in one or more important phases of 
reading. 


Phrase-flashing. A drill exercise that many think is 
helpful in developing the power to recognize a group of 
words at a single eye-pause, to lengthen the span of atten- 
tion during a fixation of the eye, is phrase-flashing. The 
following are some sets of exercises that have been formu- 
lated and used in one school: 


The boy began The dog ran 
to walk into the yard 
to cry in the yard 
in earnest out of the yard 
to jump through the yard 
in bed into the house 
to laugh around the house 

etc. etc. 


The manipulation of the flashing is very important, and 
very difficult to do to the best advantage. One way is to 
have the phrases printed on strips of thin stiff cardboard, 
about four inches by eighteen inches. The letters should be 
about an inch high. The printing can be done with a rubber 
stamp outfit by one skillful in handling it. The important 


National Society for the Study of Education, part 1, p. 52. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 1925. 
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thing in flashing is to effect a very short exposure at a sta- 
tionary position, in proper position with reference to the 
pupils’ eyes. This may be accomplished by placing a card- 
board about ten by eighteen inches in front of the set of 
phrase-cards, and exposing the phrase-card immediately 
above the screen card. In exposing the card the teacher 
must be careful that the lower edge is parallel to the floor, 
and that the card is vertical with the floor rather than tilted 
back toward the teacher. The pupils should see the phrase 
in stationary position instead of in motion. The exposure 
should be only instantaneous, as a single eye-pause is only a 
small fraction of a second. The idea is to allow time for 
only one eye-fixation. If it is possible to have a stand for 
the flash-cards to rest on, all of these conditions may be ful- 
filled by removing the screen card from in front of the card 
to be exposed and replacing it immediately. In many 
schoolrooms the blackboard ledge will serve the purpose. 
The drill period for phrase and short-sentence flashing 
should be brief, and should occur two or three times a week. 
The slow, laborious readers may be given drill of this type, 
while the other pupils are permitted to read for pleasure.! 
Training for fluent, meaningful oral-reading. In these 
grades part of the daily reading lessons may well be devoted 
to practice in oral reading, with the same material in the 
hands of all the pupils of the class or group. Increase of 
rate and accuracy of recognition and pronunciation are the 
important elements in developing fluency. Mispronuncia- 
tions and habits of repetition should be given attention. If 
the reader needs help, in connection with difficulties or er- 
rors, he should return to the beginning of the sentence, after 
he has mastered the difficulty and read the sentence through 


1A recent study by Arthur I. Gates raises serious doubts as to the ad- 
visability of spending much time in flash-card exercises. See Teachers 
College Record, December, 1925. 
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as a whole, in order to keep the thought connection. Slight 
errors, which do not change the meaning of the sentence or 
give erroneous ideas of pronunciation, had better be over- 
looked by the teacher, in order not to develop too great 
word-consciousness. Phrasing, which is the proper group- 
ing of words according to thought units, should be given 
attention. Natural expression of the meaning should be 
the goal, rather than dramatic effects beyond the ordinary 
ability of the pupils. 

In all such practice, thought should be emphasized, since 
investigations show that it is not uncommon for facility in 
pronunciation to outrun ability to comprehend. It is well 
to have a problem or problems for consideration and dis- 
cussion as the reading proceeds. 

Audience reading. Teachers should clearly recognize 
that it is not possible to secure a real audience situation 
under the procedure just described. Detailed suggestions 
in relation to experience and training in audience reading 
are given in Chapter VI, under “Securing the Audience 
Situation in Oral Reading.” 

Specialized training in silent reading. The National 
Committee on Reading (1925) has recommended that equal 
amounts of class time be given to oral and to silent reading 
in the first grade. As pupils in grades two and three develop 
in ability to read, an increasing proportion of the daily 
reading lessons should be devoted to training in silent read- 
ing, entirely independent of oral reading. For detailed sug- 
gestions concerning specific aims, method, principles, special 
procedures, sample lessons, and materials in this connection, 
see Chapter VIII, on “Training Lessons in Silent Reading.” 

Independent reading for pleasure and general informa- 
tion. One of the best means of enriching and extending 
experience, stimulating keen interest in reading, establishing 
varied and desirable interests in reading, and training for 
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the wholesome use of leisure time is that of independent 
reading for pleasure and general information. A well- 
supplied reading table or classroom library, in the second 
and third grades, is indispensable to the best results in this 
connection. The regular library plan for withdrawing and 
returning books, to initiate the library habit and provide 
foundation experience and training in this connnection, 
should be followed. In some cities the public library sup- 
plies books for these classroom libraries. In San Diego, 
California, there is a large circulating school library which 
supplies sets of single copies to the classrooms. Each 
county in California has a similar school library which sup- 
plies books, in a similar way, to all rural and village schools. 
The writer believes that the classroom library plan will 
secure better results in the lower grades than the school- 
building library feature typical of the large platoon school. 
The books in the classroom library should range in diffi- 
culty in accordance with the range in reading ability of the 
pupils, and should be relatively easy reading books. At least 
one period a week for each of the three groups should be used 
to stimulate interest in the independent reading of books, 
to give opportunity for brief reports on books that pupils 
especially like, and to the return and withdrawal of books. 
Time allotment. With reference to the problem of time 
allotment, the Report of the National Committee on Reading 
(1925) says (page 42): “Current practice would justify a 
recommendation of about 70 minutes a day in the second 
grade and 60 in the third grade, varying somewhat with the 
size of the school and the type of class organization.” 
Materials. Lists of six distinct types of books for these 
grades, other than school readers, is given on pages 207-211 
in the Report of the National Committee on Reading (1925). 
The writer believes that many of the books listed in the same 
report for grade one are more suitable for grades two and 
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three. A list of poems for memorization is given on page 94 
of this text. Lists of school readers and supplementary 
books are given on pages 200, 201 in How to Teach Reading, 
by Pennell and Cusack, and in the Bolenius Second and 
Third Grade Manual. The library table in these grades 
should be supplied with a copy of one or two of the simplest 
magazines for children, such as The Junior Home Magazine, 
John Martin’s Magazine, and Child Iife. Each room should 
be supplied with at least two small sets of books, ten or 
twelve copies each, especially suited to audience reading. 
Dramatic readers and books containing short independent 
units are well suited to this purpose. The National Com- 
mittee on Reading has recommended that one or two sets 
of texts in silent reading be supplied. 

There are several of these method texts for specialized 
training in silent reading now available for these grades. 
In some cases the aims and methods are explained in the 
front of the text, in some cases in a special teacher’s edition, 
and in some cases in separate manuals. The teacher will 
secure the best results in the use of these method texts in 
silent reading by becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
general method principles, and the specific objective and 
procedure for each lesson, as given by the author in the 
manual or in the suggestions to teachers. 

Reading in relation to other subjects and various ac- 
tivities. Both oral and silent reading may be closely re- 
lated to various classroom activities through the silent read- 
ing of directions for carrying out an activity, reference 
material related to contemplated activities, and summaries 
or accounts of activities formulated by a class or group. 
It is also helpful to have individuals read orally to others 
items that relate to a contemplated activity, and give 
accounts of actitivies after they have been completed. 
Sample reading lessons relating to activities, health, based 
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on nature study, language, school excursions, arithmetic, 
and outside reading are given in Chapter V of the Report 
of the National Committee on Reading (1925). 

Desirable attainments by the end of grade two and by the 
end of grade three. The standards of accomplishment in 
fundamental attitudes, habits, and skills suggested in this 
section no doubt represent present achievement of normal 
groups under the best teaching, with adequate supply of 
materials. 

The following are desirable standards of attainment as 
measured by tests: 


End of Grade 

II Til 

Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Test.............. 45 50 

Gates’s Word-Pronunciation Test. ................5. fey I) 

Detroit Group Test in Word Recognition............. 35 38 
Rate of silent reading of stories of proper level of diffi- 

culty for the grade (words per minute)............ 120 150 

Haggerty’s Reading Examination, pees 1, Test I 
(Depth of Comprehension). . See ekcuo thes cay Soke eue eel ALS 


The Report of the National Commitiee on Reading (1925), 
page 54, gives the following as characteristics exhibited by 
pupils who complete satisfactorily the period of rapid growth 
in fundamental attitudes, habits, and skills represented by 
grades two and three: 

1. They have thoroughly established the habit of reading 

independently. 

2. They interpret effectively the reading materials as- 
signed in connection with other school activities, and 
are able to discuss or to make use of the content of 
what they read. 

3. They inquire about or independently seek for reading 
materials which relate to the problems or activities in 
which they are interested. 

4. They read more rapidly silently than orally. 
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5. They are able to read orally at sight with ease and 


10. 


effective expression, provided the materials assigned 
do not contain word difficulties or difficulties of mean- 
ing. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. List four values of oral reading, in their order of importance. 
. Discuss the similarities and differences in the value of oral reading in 


the lower grades and in the middle and upper grades. 


. In many schools, there is a much larger percentage of non-promotions 


in the lower first grade than in any other half-grade. What are the 
important factors contributing to such a condition? Discuss ways 
and means of solving this problem to the greatest advantage of all the 
pupils. 


. Assuming that pupils in the upper first grade and in the second and 


third grades should be tested occasionally in oral reading, formulate a 
plan of procedure that will utilize material at hand, that will give a 
reasonably accurate estimate of each child’s ability in oral reading, 
and that will be economical in time required. 


. Discuss ways and means of realizing in the primary grades the general 


objectives in reading instruction as outlined in Chapter I. 


. Discuss the advantages, limitations, and dangers in connection with 


the systematic teaching and use of phonics. 
In the light of the statement in the chapter bearing on materials, dis- 
cuss critically and constructively the supply of reading materials of 


your own room, or of some primary room for which you may secure a 


record of materials on hand or readily available. 


. Report experiences in teaching or observing the teaching of silent 


reading in the primary grades. 


. Report experiences or observations in relation to audience reading in 


the primary grades. 

Report experiences or observations regarding reading in connection 
with classroom projects or activities, other than those that are dis- 
tinctly reading projects or activities. 


CHAPTER IV 


TEACHING READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER 
GRADES 


1. In THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Distinguishing characteristics and aims. The period re- 
presented by grades four, five, and six has been appropri- 
ately described as the period of wide reading. The Report 
of the National Committee on Reading says: “In any discus- 
sion of a desirable reading program for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, the fact cannot be emphasized too vigorously 
that the essential aims of instruction are attained primarily 
through wide reading.”” During this period it is specially 
important to stimulate interest in wide reading and to pro- 
vide opportunity for the reading of varied types of material 
as a means of supplementing first-hand experience, estab- 
lishing permanent interests in reading, and _ inculcating 
character-building attitudes and ideals. With the founda- 
tion of the mechanics of reading well laid in the primary 
grades, this period offers increased opportunity for attention 
to objectives closely related to content values. 

Under the leadership of such well-known authorities as 
Charles H. Judd and William S. Gray, experts in reading and 
progressive schools generally have accepted the position that 
the middle grades form the critical period in developing 
fundamental attitudes, habits, and skills in silent reading. 
In the preceding grades, fundamental habits in both oral 
and silent reading develop rapidly under normal conditions. 
We have seen that oral reading has been a valuable instru- 
ment in this development. Under proper teaching con- 
ditions oral-reading habits are relatively mature by the 
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end of the third grade, while there is still a long road to travel 
before maturity in silent-reading habits is reached. Dur- 
ing this period improper habits may be developed by 
over-emphasis of oral reading, by analytical methods of 
attack, and by an undue emphasis on intensive study of 
details in a small amount of material. Proper habits 
of skillful silent reading may be developed through wide 
reading and by means of specialized training for specific 
purposes. ‘Training should be provided for developing the 
special attitudes and skills involved in cursory reading 
for pleasure and general information and for developing 
those abilities essential in study reading for specific pur- 
poses. For a detailed discussion of specific aims, proce- 
dures, and illustrative lessons for training in silent reading, 
see Chapter VIII. 

Emphasis on major values. Reading lessons of the tradi- 
tional oral-reading type give little attention to the meaning 
or significance of a selection or unit as a whole. Major 
values and leading ideas are neglected in a procedure that 
stresses pronunciation and meanings of words and details 
without relation to a unifying problem or leading thought. 
This same type of piecemeal procedure is sometimes carried 
over into silent-reading lessons in the middle grades. A 
mere omission of the oral reading brings little improvement. 
In planning to teach a particular literary selection, the 
teacher should make an analysis of its major values and 
leading ideas, and plan a procedure that will emphasize 
these significant content and experiential values and relate 
the consideration of words and details thereto. For illus- 
trations, see Chapter VII. 

The plan used in some reading texts of listing difficult 
words, with definitions at the beginning or end of the selec- 
tion, tends to mechanical memorizing of definitions and to 
isolated consideration of word-meanings in the recitation. 
The consideration of the meaning of individual words, with- 
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out any relation to a problem or to the interpretation of the 
content, is altogether too common. Skillful teachers are 
learning how to frame problems and exercises which involve 
a scrutiny of individual words in relation to a larger purpose. 

Word-study. While the primary grades develop pho- 
netic analysis, the intermediate grades should develop 
an ability to analyze words into their meaning elements. 
There should be a study of prefixes, suffixes, root words, 
synonyms, and antonyms. The purpose of teaching 
phonics in the lower grades is to give the child a means of 
working out the pronunciation of words the meaning of 
which he already understands. It has been noted that 
facility in pronunciation may easily outrun comprehension 
of meaning. While pupils should gain a facility in recogniz- 
ing the meaning of words through the context, they should 
also be given the means of working out the meanings of 
unknown words through analysis of the meaning elements, 
and through the economical use of the dictionary and other 
helps. In the middle grades there should be a systematic 
study of words in relation to meaning, as there is a syste- 
matic study of phonics in the primary grades. Just as the 
phonics should be taught in a separate period, and applied 
by the pupils in their reading, so should the word-meaning 
study be taught in a period separate from the reading 
period. A certain amount of exercises in spelling and 
language will help in the development of a feeling of mean- 
ing for a large vocabulary. Special exercises in connection 
with vocabulary development in reading are given in 
Chapter VIII. 

Extensive reading. In order to develop the proper back- 
ground of meaning, there should be extensive reading of all 
types of material that give the child valuable experience. 
The traditional point of view in relation to the reading 
course for the middle and upper grades has been to have 
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a few well-selected units studied intensively, with oral 
rendition following minute analysis. The point of view 
now coming to be more generally accepted is to have large 
amounts of reading done in these grades, to provide the 
pupil with a vicarious type of experience, to develop effi- 
cient reading habits, and to develop the habit of reading for 
recreation. The new St. Louis Course of Study in Reading 
contains the following paragraph: 

Every sort of literature is proper to these years — epic stories of 
adventure and romance, ancient and modern, the great mythic 
cycles, lyric poetry, drama, Bible selections, general prose litera- 
ture including biography, history, romantic fiction, appreciation 
of nature, animal tales, stories of industrial development and 
of industrial heroes — everything of a significant import. There 
should be very much in the course for extensive reading, covering 
a great variety of interests, fitted for rapid perusal and fairly easy 
grasp of idea, whose spirit or story or information may be caught 
as a whole, and appreciated and critically scrutinized as a whole. 
Much of it, with a content that repays thoroughness of study and 
discussion, that challenges thought, rouses emotion, and vitalizes 
ideals, should be subjected to intensive study. 


In his book, The Curriculum,! Professor Bobbitt devotes 
a chapter to “ Reading as a Leisure Occupation.” He says: 
The readings from the beginning to the end of the course, to the 
end of life itself, need to be as wide and varied as earthly life and 
to give an adequate revelation of all major types of human experi- 


ence, in all portions of the world, and with such historical per- 
spective as is needed for each of the various regions. 


Training in study-reading. Throughout the middle 
grades there is an increasing need on the part of the child to 
be able to do skillful silent reading in connection with the 
study of such content subjects as history and geography, and 
*n connection with various classroom activities and projects. 


* Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918, 
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Teachers in these grades often complain that the texts are 
too difficult, and resort to an oral-reading procedure in order 
to enable the cnildren to understand the reading material in 
the texts. Such teachers fail to realize that pupils in these 
grades comprehend silent reading better than oral read- 
ing, especially if they are properly trained in silent reading. 
The solution of the difficulty is training pupils to form 
effective habits in the silent reading of material organized 
for study purposes, and providing texts of varying levels 
of difficulty for groups of varying levels of attainment in 
reading ability. Too often the text is better suited to the 
best readers in the class than to those of average ability. 
To secure the best results, it is highly essential that easier 
books be provided for the inferior readers. 

Horn ! has outlined the ultimate objectives of training in 
study-reading, as follows: “‘(1) those needs and activities 
bound up with locating data; (2) those abilities involved in 
selecting, comprehending, and evaluating data in the light of 
the purpose at hand; (3) those abilities involved in organiz- 
ing these data for any given purpose; (4) those abilities and 
technics involved in perfecting one’s grasp of the material 
read, in reacting to the material as a whole and in providing 
for remembrance.”’ Horn explains “that comprehension is 
basic in all these activities,” and “that speed is involved in 
each of these objectives as a desired condition of efficient 
work.” He says, ‘‘ What is desired is not speed in reading, 
but the ability to be able to find material quickly, to select 
relevant data quickly, to organize these data in the solution 
of a problem quickly, to know the most economical methods 
by which one may clinch what has been read and provide 
for its permanent retention.” Lessons designed to give 
special training in silent reading related to each of these 


1 Horn, Ernest. Chapter v of the Second Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 1923. 
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four phases of study-reading should be provided in the 
reading periods, and the skills developed should be ap- 
plied to the study activities in all content subjects. 

Teachers should also train pupils in the best method of 
attack and procedure to be followed in the reading involved 
in a study assignment in a text. The child should form 
the habit of getting clearly in mind the topic or major 
problem involved. One of the best methods of procedure 
is to make a cursory reading of the whole, or skim through 
the whole, noting specially the headings or key sentences 
of paragraphs; then, with more specific problems or detailed 
questions in mind, to read the material more carefully and 
completely, and finally to focus attention upon the or- 
ganization of the material for purposes of retention and 
recall. In this connection there is need for the teacher 
to train the pupil to comprehend the author’s organization 
in texts they are expected to use. ‘This training includes 
familiarizing the pupils with the scheme of organization as 
shown in the table of contents, the chapter and large 
sectional headings, and the small sectional or paragraph 
headings. 

Individual reading. The more mature the reading habits 
become, the more important is individual reading. The 
amount of time devoted to this type of reading should be 
gradually increased from grade to grade. In the middle and 
upper grades it should constitute one of the main lines of 
reading activity. Some elementary schools are equipped 
with school libraries, and classes go there for individual read- 
ing according to schedule, just as they go to the gym- 
nasium for physical training. While there are certain ad- 
vantages in this plan, there are other important advantages 
in the classroom-library plan used in many schools. In 
some localities the room-library collections are furnished by 
the county or city school library, in some cases through local 
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school funds, in some cases the collections are loaned by the 
public library, and in some cases teachers have secured ex- 
cellent loan collections through the pupils. Ideally there 
should be as many different titles as there are pupils in the 
room. Not only books, but children’s magazines should be 
available for independent reading. The following are listed 
in the order of difficulty: 


John Martin’s Book: The Child’s Magazine, New York. 
Child Life, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Junior Home Magazine, The Something to Do Magazine, 


Chicago. 
Saint Nicholas, New York. 
Compton’s Pictured Newspaper, Chicago. 
Nature Magazine, Washington, D.C. 


It can readily be seen that such reading activity gives the 
skillful teacher excellent opportunity to carry out the aims 
discussed in a preceding section. The actual reading should 
be done almost altogether outside of school hours. One or 
two periods a week for each class should be devoted to the 
study and development of reading tastes and interests. A 
good plan is to have pupils make brief reports upon books 
telling why they choose them and what in the books particu- 
larly appeals to them. Such reading activity is not only 
valuable from the standpoint of content values but there are 
important by-product training values. Pupils learn to read 
by becoming interested in reading and by doing much of it. 

Oral reading. A very good rule to follow in these grades 
is to have material read orally only when there is a well- 
founded, specific reason for doing so. Some poetry, chiefly 
in the form of ballads, such as “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
should be taught in such a manner that the pupils will have 
opportunity to enjoy it through auditory experience. Op- 
portunities should be utilized in the various subjects and 
activities to have a sentence or paragraph read orally to 
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prove a point, to verify an assertion, and to contribute in- 
formation on topics or problems. Occasionally a regular 
reading period should be given over to audience reading, ac- 
cording to plans discussed in Chapter VI. In connection 
with long units used for silent reading, it is advisable to 
allow pupils to choose funny parts, witty sayings, climaxes, 
surprises, and the most interesting paragraph to read to the 
remainder of the class for audience reading. Groups of in- 
ferior readers still in the primary stage of learning to read 
will profit by practice for fluency in oral reading. Not more 
than twenty-five to forty per cent of the program reading 
time in the middle grades should be devoted to oral-reading 
activities. 

Problem of individual differences. The problem of in- 
dividual differences is not new, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing statement in the “Suggestions to Teachers” in Mc- 
Guffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader (1853): 


If teachers will classify with reference to particular defects it will 
much abridge the labor of teaching. Let all who read in a low voice 
be put in one class; all who pronounce indistinctly, in another; and 
those who read too fast, in a third class; and let especial attention 
be paid to each of these faults. 


But our viewpoint and aims have changed. The modern 
tests in silent reading have revealed a wide range of in- 
dividual attainment. It is common to find the fastest 
readers in a room of fifth-grade pupils reading silently 
four or five times as fast as the slowest ones. There is also 
the same wide variability in quickness of comprehension and 
in accuracy of comprehension. The best readers in a 
typical middle-grade class can comprehend considerably 
more difficult material than can the poorer readers. Plans 
and methods for special grouping and individual instruction 
are discussed in Chapter X. 

Materials. The importance of providing material for in- 
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dividual recreative reading has been indicated. The Report 
of the National Committee on Reading recommends the co- 
ordinate use of literary readers and texts in silent reading. 
In the use of a text in silent reading, it is essential that the 
teacher be thoroughly familiar with the objectives and the 
methodology, as given in the manual or suggestions to 
teachers; and, before attempting to teach a particular lesson 
in such a text, know the specific objective to be accomplished 
and a procedure appropriate to the objective and the ma- 
terial. The writer believes that there should be available 
for each class one or more sets of supplementary books, such 
as those listed on page 141, for extensive silent reading and 
discussion. There should also be available for each class 
two or more half-sets of dramatic readers and other texts 
with short independent units for group-to-group audience 
reading. 


2. IN tHE Upper GRADES 

Distinguishing characteristics. The method suggestions 
of the preceding section apply also to the upper grades, espe- 
cially in the case of groups that have not approximated ma- 
turity in habits of skillful silent reading. The period of the 
junior and senior high schools has been distinguished by the 
National Committee on Reading (1925) as “‘the period of re- 
finement of specific reading attitudes, habits, and tastes.” 

Speed development in the upper grades. It has already 
been noted in Chapter II that, according to Dr. John A. 
O’Brien’s study, there are large possibilities of speed devel- 
opment in the upper grades. His conclusions with respect 
to this important point are as follows: } 


1. Marked increases in rate can be effected in the upper grades 


10’Brien, John A. ‘“‘The Development of Speed in Silent Reading’’; 
in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 1921. 
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when speed in reading is set as a definite problem for the 
pupils. 

2. When training in rapid silent reading is given to pupils not 
previously trained therein, the increase in rate tends in a gen- 
eral way to advance pari passu with the advance in the grade; 
the higher the grade, the greater is the increase in rate. 

3. As compared with the gains which can be readily effected 
by systematic training in rapid silent reading, the increases 
ordinarily obtained in rate in the upper grades are so small 
as to indicate a condition almost pathological in character. 
They constitute a serious indictment of the present school 
régime in the teaching of reading, with its grotesquely mis- 
placed emphasis on oral reading and its utter neglect of 
reading in the true sense of the term — the silent interpreta- 
tion of the printed symbols. 
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Fig. 14 illustrates Mr. O’Brien’s conclusion that the 
higher the grade the greater the possibility of speed develop- 
ment. ‘This increase in speed was obtained without any 
impairment of comprehension. It should be noted, how- 
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ever, that checks on comprehension accompanied the speed 
exercises. The speed development attained was measured 
by the pupil’s rate of reading very easy narrative material. 

Variability in reading attainment within upper grade 
classes. If one of the leading aims of reading instruction 
in the intermediate grades, to bring the rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading for all pupils to a high level of 
efficiency, has been effectively carried out, the variability 
of attainment in the upper grade will not be as great as in 
the intermediate grades. But all the studies reported show 
that, under present conditions in the schools in general, we 
have widely separated levels of reading attainment in most 
any upper-grade class. To attempt to have a large group 
of pupils with marked individual differences in reading 
attainment use the same reading material under the same 
method of instruction will inevitably result in discouraging 
results. On the basis of the scores of two or more stand- 
ardized tests and of the teacher’s judgment, the pupils of 
aroom should be classified into three or more groups and 
each group given material and training in accordance with 
its level of attainment. More detail as to how to make 
these special groupings is given in Chapter X. 

Extensive silent reading. In his chapter on “ Reading,” 
Professor Bobbitt says,! in describing the reading work of 
the grammar grades: 

For the grammar grades, it is the same world-pageant that is to 
be observed by way of further deepening and extending their 
understanding and sympathies. They too will read accounts that 
permit them adequately to visualize life in its totality in the vari- 
ous lands. These are to be selected for their more mature under- 
standing, however, and should reveal a wealth of details and rela. 
tionships not possible on the earlier levels. The stories require fos 
effectiveness in the reconstructions the same types of literary 


1 Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum, pp. 233-34. Houghton Miffii, 
Company, 1918. 
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merit; and absence of didacticism. If children do not acquire this 
habit of world-wide observation of human affairs during school 
days when the instincts are most fully awake as a healthy and 
satisfying leisure occupation, they are not likely to continue it 
during the years of adulthood. It is this continuance at which 
education should principally aim. This is immeasurably more 
important at this period than the memorization of deciduous 
information. But it will take care of the information, — and on 
the sound presumption that most of it normally is deciduous. 
Let them develop their appreciations and their habit of world- 
observation as a satisfying leisure occupation, and the amount 
of genuine information they will have on tap will be enormously 
increased. And when they need other information they know how 
to acquire it expeditiously. But let them during grammar grades 
simply be dosed with didactic facts, then when adulthood is 
reached, they will neither have the facts remembered, — except 
where the learning was accidently experiential, — nor those habits 
of observation of world-wide affairs which should constitute the 
most important non-physical leisure occupation of adulthood. 


What shall be the criterion for choosing literary units? 
In recent years there has been a growing tendency for read- 
ing texts for the upper grades to consist almost entirely of 
classical literature, drawn from the writings of American 
and English authors. In opposition to this point of view, 
the writer just quoted says: ! 


Now for developing the leisure occupation here discussed, the 
literature to be selected is that which will give the widest and full- 
est and most effective possible revelation of the world as a whole 
in its multifarious divisions and aspects. Any selection will be 
chosen not upon the basis of literary form or structure; or nation- 
ality of the writer; or language in which he originally wrote; or of 
the age in which he lived; or recency of the selection; or fame of 
the author. It is simply a question of whether it presents a clear 
window through which one can look out upon existence. If it does 
not, then it matters not how famous the author, or how difficult 
the selection, or what the wealth of footnotes, it cannot be good 
for the purpose here defined. 


1 Ibid, pp. 287-88. 
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Acceptance of this latter purpose must work profound trans- 
formation in both spirit and content of the literature curriculum. 
Selections will be chosen for their content-value. They will aim 
at the greatest possible width of vision, historical perspective, and 
depth of insight. The curriculum will draw upon the literatures 
of all lands. 

The purpose demands catholicity of theme. The literature 
should reveal war, personal adventure, love, brigandage, philan- 
thropy, religion, travels, poverty, family life, commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, government, the struggle with 
nature and with disease, conflicting social classes, the labors of 
science and technology; and the other major ingredients of human 
existence. As literature rings the changes upon these things for 
different historical periods and in different portions of the world, 
its field is interminable and presents material for a rich and satis- 
fying lifelong leisure occupation. It is the business of early edu- 
cation to start youth upon this inspiring program; to bring him to 
love it as he loves the simpler visual drama upon the stage or 
screen; to develop habits in this field that are satisfying and per- 
manent for the intellectual illumination of a lifetime. 


The problems of difficulty and amount. The most com- 
mon current method of teaching literature in these grades 
is a slow, laborious process of minute analysis and explana- 
tion. This is due partly to the fact that too difficult selec- 
tions are oftentimes provided. Chubb says: 

If much labor on words, constructions, allusions, and so forth 


(those precious minutiz) is much needed in order that a work may 
be understood, then it is mischosen for the grade. ! 


Bobbitt says: 


As a matter of fact, reading should be easy, rapid, interesting, 
so that much ground will be covered within the available time and 
also, so that it can be done chiefly because of inner motives... . 
Any selection that is so difficult as greatly to impede progress 
thereby proves that it belongs on a later level. The way to make 


1Chubb, Percival. The Teaching of English. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1902. 
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reading easy and rapid and pleasant is to have much reading from 
the first grade onward; an ever increasing quantity from grade to 
grade. 


Kendall and Mirick say: 


Some books should be allotted one period for discussion; others 
call for two or three periods; but few, if any, books or poems will 
return a profitable yield for an expenditure of eight or more 
lessons. 

Readings in community and national life. One of the 
main problems in the grammar or junior-high-school grades 
is to provide material for the reading course that appeals to 
the early adolescent’s changing view of life, that appeals to 
the idealism of the adolescent, that develops his awakening 
interest in social, civic, and occupational problems, and that 
can be read with sufficient ease and rapidity that the ex- 
perience is an enjoyable one. Classic material in the sense 
of making a universal appeal should be used, but not ex- 
clusively. The pupils should develop a permanent interest 
in reading and discussing current events. Current litera- 
ture and selections bearing on modern social and civic 
problems and on topics of vocational interest should consti- 
tute.a part of the reading course in the upper grades. Read- 
ing material on personal and social hygiene, accident pre- 
vention, fire prevention, food and fuel conservation, indus- 
trial developments, and other community problems, may 
legitimately claim a share of the program reading time. } 

Oral reading. There is more justification for oral reading 
for social and recreational purposes in the early adolescent 
period than in the preceding period. The group instinct 
characteristic of this period makes favorable the entertain- 

1Jn 1918 the National Bureau of Education published the following: 
Lessons in Community and National Life: Series B, for Upper Grades, 264 
pp.; Series C, for Intermediate Grades, 264 pp. Price 15 cents a copy, each. 


These may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash~« 
ington, D.C., and will be found very helpful for supplemental work. 
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ment of one group by another group through dramatic and 
other forms of audience reading. Larger uses can be made 
of poetry in this period than in the preceding one. But 
since poetry is a more difficult form of reading than prose, 
it is very important to select units that can be read with 
sufficient ease to ensure genuine enjoyment. Oral reading, 
however, should constitute a minor phase of the reading in- 
struction in these grades. 

Periodicals. ‘The following periodicals may be utilized to 
good advantage in the upper grades in activities related to 
group and individual reading: 

Nature Magazine, Washington, D.C. 

Popular Mechanics, Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion, Boston. 

Saint Nicholas, New York. 

Compton’s Pictured Newspaper, Chicago. 

Current Events. 

Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, New York. 

The American Boy. 

The American Girl, The Girl Scout, Boston. 
The large sale of positively undesirable magazines and Sun- 
day supplements indicates the need for developing interests 
in reading desirable types of periodicals in the upper grades 
and high schools. 

Chapter summary. Grades four, five, and six constitute 
“the period of wide reading to extend and enrich experience 
and to cultivate important reading attitudes, habits, and 
tastes.” The upper grades and the high school constitute 
the period of refinement of attitudes, habits, and tastes in 
reading. 

Much extensive reading, both in group and individuai 
reading, should be done by pupils in the middle and upper 
grades. An abundance of easy material of a great variety of 
types, covering all phases of life, full of action and spirit, 
should be provided for this extensive reading. 
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The traditional stereotyped, analytical, piecemeal, oral- 
reading procedure commonly in use in the middle and upper 
grades should be displaced by procedures that stress major 
values and leading ideas and the significance of whole units; 
by specialized training lessons in silent reading to meet in- 
dividual and group needs; and by provision for real audience 
situations for most of the oral reading. 

The importance of training pupils in the details of reading 
in relation to study has been emphasized, and the inade- 
quacy of oral reading in this connection has been mentioned. 

The value of careful measurement, diagnosis, and group- 
ing according to attainments and needs has been stressed. 

It is essential that the teacher have readily available an 
adequate supply of materials of various types in order to 
accomplish the aims and carry out the activities involved in 
a modern program of reading instruction. 

Silent-reading activities should consume from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the program reading time in the middle 
and upper grades. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Examine a course of study in reading for a particular grade and 
determine to what extent it fulfills the content requirements indicated 
in this chapter. Consider its provision for material: (a) for audience 
reading; (b) for training in silent reading; (c) for reading of the exten- 
sive type; (d) for intensive literary study; (e) for individual reading; 
(f) for special group reading. 

2. What are the essential conditions necessary to real audience situations 
in oral reading? Is it sufficient merely to have the pupils close their 
books while one pupil reads orally his section of a selection previously 
read by the class? 

3. Choose five selections from readers or from courses of study that you 
think are too difficult for the grade for which they are listed. 

4. About what portion of the program reading time in the intermediate 
grades should be devoted to poetry? In the upper grades? 


CHAPTER V 
APPRECIATION AND MEMORIZATION 


1. Deve toring APPRECIATION 


Why we have failed in awakening appreciation. Appre- 
ciation of literature as one of the leading aims in reading 
instruction is probably more often given than any other. 
Yet it is continually being seriously questioned whether the 
schools are developing the proper emotional attitude to- 
ward reading. The question naturally arises, Why have 
our schools so often failed to develop appreciation? The 
following answers to this question may be given: 


ac 


There has too often been a lack of genuine apprecia- 
tion by the teachers themselves of the best in classical 
and current literature suited to the tastes and inter- 
ests of the pupils. 

The usual slow procedure of minute analysis and oral 
reading of all the material has tended to bring about a 
dislike for reading and an unfavorable attitude of 
mind toward literature. Miss Earhart says:! “In 
literature we frequently limit our efforts to following 
the thread of the thought, to getting the pronunciation 
and meaning of words, and to training in oral reading. 
... If nothing more than this is done, much of the power 
of the pupils to appreciate will remain dormant.” 
Teachers in the intermediate and upper grades, as a 
rule, have failed to utilize oral reading to the best 
advantage because they have had all the material 


1Barhart, Lida B. The “Arousal and Guidance of Appreciation,” 
chap. x, of her Types of Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 
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read aloud, instead of only those parts essential to 
appreciation. 

There has been too great an appeal to the intellectual 
faculties of memory, judgment, and criticism, and too 
little stress upon the values of human life, its virtues, 
ideals, trials, and struggles, as portrayed through the 
printed page. ‘Teachers have too often failed to con- 
ceive reading as experience “lifting the individual 
human consciousness to the highest potential of human 
feeling.” There has been too much attention to con- 
structions, classification of parts of speech, and other 
matters of form and too little emphasis upon the 
essential content values. 


4, Effort has been wasted in trying to force adult litera- 


o 


ture and adult standards upon children. Very often 
the reading provided in the middle and upper grades 
has been too difficult, both in content and in vocabu- 
lary. This has inevitably led to the errors in method 
enumerated above. 

What has been accomplished has been due largely to 
the enthusiasm and intuitive wisdom of the naturally 


superior teacher. ‘Teachers have not been instructed 


in the psychology and pedagogy of appreciation. Only 
in recent years has the term “ appreciation lesson” 
been discussed in educational literature. The need 
of rationalizing the teacher’s method in developing 
desired attitudes of mind toward reading is an impor- 
tant one. 


The nature of appreciation. Charters says: ! 
The purpose, or function, of teaching is to assist pupils to appre- 


ciate and contro! the values of life....To appreciate means te 
estimate properly. ... We are well acquainted with appreciation 


1Charters, W. W. Meihods of Teaching, 1912 ed., pp. 9 and 21. Row 
Peterson Company. 
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as implied in ideals. . . . Literature is said to have its chief value 
in giving children such ideals. 


Strayer and Norsworthy say: ! 


Appreciation belongs to the general field of feeling rather than 
knowing. ... Appreciation involves the presence of some intel- 
lectual states, but its addition makes the total complex of an 
emotional rather than a cognitive nature. ... Appreciation is an 
attitude of mind which is passive, contemplative. ... The indi- 
vidual is satisfied with it. This puts appreciation in the category 
of recreation. Appreciation then always involves the pleasure 
tone, otherwise it could not be enjoyed. 


Appreciation of social values. The conception of reading 
as experience emphasizes the importance of stressing the 
value and needs of human beings, both as individuals and 
as members of society. From the first grade on, in the read- 
ing lessons, we ought not to fail to cultivate social apprecia- 
tion on “‘the basis of lofty motives, persistent effort, hard- 
ships overcome, and suffering nobly borne.” In order to 
develop this social appreciation, we need to choose reading 
material for the pupils from the whole human drama, 
representing a great variety of life situations in all parts of 
the world. The children need to experience a great deal of 
this reading, much as we witness a play upon the stage, the 
reading being done with ease, rapidity, and pleasure. 

Appreciation of esthetic values. In a piece of literature 
we may appreciate the thought or feeling expressed, the 
idea, the story, or the act, or we may appreciate the way in 
which it is told, the fine choice of words, the fluency and 
ease of style, the delightful musical qualities of the poem. 
We may differ with Woodrow Wilson in his political ideas, 
but all agree that he has a remarkable style in his state 
papers. Poe’s purpose was to produce an effect rather than 


1Strayer and Norsworthy. Howto Teach, chap. vim, pp. 126,127. The 
Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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to express a thought. If we have been properly taught, we 
cannot fail to appreciate the musical characteristics and the 
skillful choice of words that he uses to produce the particu- 
lar effect desired. Aisthetic appreciation of good taste, 
beauty, and the pleasurable effect of form can be more 
effectively developed through experience than through too 
much intellectual analysis of the underlying technique. 
One school reports excellent results from allowing a fifth- 
grade class to sing Scott’s poems. 

Appreciation of the humorous. When we reflect upon 
the kinds of humor that the average individual in life appre- 
ciates, the importance of the school in developing apprecia- 
tion of the right sort of humor and wit is clear. The reading 
instruction provides the best opportunity for utilizing and 
directing the child’s natural liking for the humorous. An 
_ interest in reading may sometimes be aroused through this 
element in literature when all other means fail. Every 
term’s work in reading should contain one or more selections 
in which the essential element is the humorous. Such a 
unit generally will be best appreciated by the pupils merely 
by their being allowed to enjoy it. Problems may be set, 
the discussion of which will involve the humor of the selec- 
tion. For an example of this kind see the lesson in Chapter 
VII on “ How I Killed a Bear.” The great danger is that 
teachers will impose needless tasks upon the pupils, which 
will hinder enjoyment. The oral reading of selected por- 
tions will bring out humor under a community of attention 
which individuals missed in their independent reading. 
At other times a rapid silent reading in the recitation-lesson 
will best cause the class to catch the spirit of the humor. 
It is most important that the teacher realize that the essen- 
tial element of the selection is the humor, and plan the 
reading procedure so as to center attention upon that. 
Miscellaneous audience reading, as described in Chapter V, 
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furnishes an excellent opportunity for the teacher to guide 
the pupils in selecting commendable jokes and witticisms. 

Appreciation of nature. There is always danger of carry- 
ing correlation to absurd lengths. However, much may be 
done in the reading lessons to arouse an interest in the 
beauties of nature and in the enjoyable observation of 
nature phenomena, as well as to develop appreciation of the 
literature of nature. This may best be done by developing 
a feeling for the spirit that animates the author, rather than 
by centering attention upon information. Here again the 
teacher’s purpose must concentrate upon the large values 
of the reading matter. The material used must be full of 
the spirit of a lover of Nature in close communion with her 
many-sidedness and her changing moods, and at the same 
time be written in a style that appeals to the child as a child 
rather than as an adult. Wherever the material reveals the 
music of Nature, it should be read orally. 

General method for the appreciation lesson. The 
method for the appreciation lesson can hardly be reduced 
to a formula. In general, there are three phases that are 
fairly constant: (a) an initial large view; (b) analysis into 
essential elements; (c) a final perspective view of the whole. 
Applying this to a reading lesson, it will mean that the 
selection will be read through from the beginning to the end, 
without interruption, to get the general theme or spirit of 
the unit. In some cases this should be done by the pupils 
during study time, and in some cases the selection should be 
read orally to the class by the teacher. The second step 
involves a consideration of the unit more in detail, with a 
problem or problems as the basis of analysis and reclassifica- 
tion. During this step any obstacles to a clear compre- 
hension of the meaning of the material or appreciation of 
its spirit are cleared away. Finally, there is a perspective 
view of the unit as a whole. This may simply be a final 
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reading of the poem to the class by the teacher, or by some 
good pupil reader. It may be a final consideration of the 
essential point of view, value, beauty, or ideal portrayed in 
the selection, or it may be a recapitulation of experience 
through dramatization. 

General suggestions as to developing appreciation. The 
following suggestions as to methods and plans may prove 
helpful to teachers: 

1. While an adequate knowledge is helpful toward appre- 

ciation, over-analysis is fatal to emotional enjoyment. 
It is not necessary to know the meaning of every word 
in order to appreciate a piece of literature. It is 
better to determine the essential points and let the 
rest pass. 

2. “The best preparation for the teacher who feels that 
her teaching is inadequate in those phases of her work 
which involve appreciation is to plan to do what she 
can to ensure her own growth in this particular. Read 
more poetry, and especially read it with those who 
derive great pleasure therefrom, if you wish to teach 
poetry better.”’! The spirit of the emotional attitude 

- must be caught rather than taught. 

3. In so far as there is attention to the technique of liter- 
ary types and structures it should be clearly only a 
means to a better understanding and appreciation of 
the major content values. For the average person, 
“literature is a thing to be experienced, not to be 
studied; to be used, not to be analyzed; to be pleasur- 
able experience motivated from within, and not tasks 
arbitrarily imposed from without.” 

4, A particular unit of reading matter should be read at a 
rate similar to the rate that would be used in a typical 


1 Strayer, George D. A Brief Course in the Teaching Pracess, chap. vit. 
Macmillan, 1911. 
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life situation. We read a book of fiction or a drama at 
one sitting or within a few days. This gives a better 
perspective view than is possible under the laboriously 
slow reading typical of the school. The average 
person’s reading is largely for recreation. Qualities 
characteristic of recreation should predominate in the 
appreciation reading lesson. 


. It is necessary that teachers have clearly in mind 


wherein lies the essential value of the unit. For the 
Mother-Goose rhymes and poetry suited to the pri- 
mary grades it is in the beauty of sound and form. 
They are therefore suited for auditory experience and 
memorization. ‘The story makes its appeal through 
the content, and its ordered arrangement in plot 
and narrative. Consequently it may be experienced 
through being heard or through silent reading, and 
reéxperienced through telling. The value of Warner’s 
“ How I Killed a Bear” is in the humor. The value 
of ‘‘ Horatius at the Bridge ” lies in the heroic act told 
in a forceful manner. In the “‘ Gettysburg Address” 
Lincoln’s simple but forceful appeal to the living to 
complete the unfinished task of saving the Union has 
made it aclassic, It is useless for a teacher to attempt 
to impart appreciation until she has determined 
definitely the essential worth of the unit. 


Cautions. 


it; 
2. 
oy 


Avoid raising the critical attitude for the time. 

Do not expect rapid growth in appreciation. 

Do not attempt to develop appreciation for a unit 
of literature which you do not genuinely appreciate 
yourself, 


. Do not force children to give expression to the feeling 


awakened, 
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2. Tur TEACHING OF POETRY 


A lesson on a poem is classified as an appreciation lesson. 
Applying the general method of this type of lesson to the 
poem, we have three main steps. 

A perspective view of the whole. It is important that the 
first impression be pleasurable and vivid. It may be neces- 
sary to pave the way for the most effective attitude of mind 
by a preparatory step. This may be done in either of 
several ways: 

1. By getting before the pupils the setting, through 

questions and discussion. 

2. By relating an incident or information essential to the 

understanding of the poem. 

3. By setting a problem to serve as a specific purpose for 

securing a high degree of attention. 

4. By exhibiting a picture or other concrete illustration 

of the poem. 

This preparatory step should be brief and to the point. 
In the first five or six grades, and sometimes even above 
this, the pupil’s first impression of the poem should be from 
the teacher’s reading to the pupils, without the text before 
them. There are two reasons for this. The literary values 
of the poem are essentially auditory. Poetry is a more diffi- 
cult form of reading than prose. In the upper grades the 
perspective view may be a rapid silent reading of the whole 
during study-time, especially with the longer units, such as 
Miles Standish. Not until the sixth or seventh grade is it 
advisable, as a rule, to have the pupils study the poem 
preparatory to the recitation. 

Excellent preparatory discussions for poems for each 
grade may be found in The Teaching of Poetry in the Grades, 
by Haliburton and Smith. Excellent accounts preparatory 
to the presentation of poems for the four upper grades are 
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given in the series of Readers entitled, Studies in Reading, 
by Searson and Martin. Good brief preparatory para- 
graphs and problems are given preceding the poems in The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Readers, by Bolenius. Valuable illustra- 
tions are given in the newer sets of readers. Those in the 
Riverside Readers and the Natural Method Readers are very 
good. The illustrations in the Jessie Willcox Smith edition 
of the Mother Goose Rhymes are excellent for mounting or 
framing. Some primary teachers use these by placing one at 
a time above the blackboard as the rhymes are taught, and 
using them as helps in recalling the rhymes. 

Study by parts. In studying the poem by parts it is often 
best to consider it in terms of thought units. In the 
** Daisies,” by Frank Dempster Sherman, each pair of lines 
constitutes a thought unit. In ‘‘ Where the Boats Go,” by 
Stevenson, each stanza answers a question, as follows: 


Stanza 1, How does the river look? 

Stanza 2, What is floating on the river? 

Stanza 3, Where is the river going? 

Stanza 4, What will happen a hundred miles away? 


In some cases the analysis of the poem may be made in 
terms of a problem. The following are some good prob- 
Jems. 


“A Valentine,” by Laura Elizabeth Richards. 
Draw and color a little valentine that would suit this poem. 
**Somebody’s Mother.” 
Tell the class how you would arrange the poem as a moving 
picture. 
**A Riddle,” by Hannah More. 
After you have guessed this riddle, take each line separately 
and show that it is true. 
“The Bells,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 
List the four kinds of bells, and list under each four words 
well chosen to express the effect characteristic of the bell. 
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“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” by Robert Browning. 
In preparation for dramatizing, decide upon how many scenes 
will be needed and the stage-setting for each. 


The treatment of the poem by parts may be done in a 
variety of ways. A part may be read silently by the pupils, 
interpreted, details cleared up, related to the whole, and then 
read orally by some pupil. Or the oral reading may be 
deferred until the poem has been considered in detail, and 
then the whole read aloud. In other cases it may be best 
for the teacher to read the stanza or other division orally, 
as the pupils read it silently, and have the pupil’s oral 
reading following the detailed analysis. It is appropriate 
here again to caution against over-analysis. Be sure that 
the essentials get into the foreground of the child’s con- 
sciousness as the principal values to control in studying a 
poem. 

A new experience of the whole. The final step in an 
appreciation lesson should be one of synthesis. The first 
step was a rapid survey of the whole. The second step was 
an analysis of the details in relation to major values. The 
last step is the opposite of analysis. Too often the last step 
is omitted altogether. Other times it is a dreary review 
without an element of newness. This third step, then, 
should be synthetical and experiential, and should contain 
sufficient new procedure and content to be impressive. In 
some cases it might be a final oral reading or singing of the 
whole. In another case it might be the dramatization of 
the poem on the basis of the analysis made in the second 
step. In other cases it might be the statement of the solu-< 
tion of the problem. It might consist in memorizing and 
reciting the poem. The summarizing of the essential values 
of the poem under a new organization might constitute the 
final step. The important thing is for the teacher to deter- 
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mine the final step according to the nature of the particular 
poem. 

Hosic’s method principles. A very significant contribu- 
tion to method in teaching poetry has been made in a study 
by Professor Hosic. His study shows “that the main re- 
sults which should be sought in the teaching of poetry in the 
elementary school may be largely enabled by proper meth- 
ods and largely prevented by improper methods.’ He says,} 
“Proper methods would seem to involve, first of all, the 
arousing of the pupil’s experience and interest, a sympa- 
thetic and eager anticipation, so that when the poem is pre- 
sented it fulfills a desire or solves a problem already in the 
consciousness of the pupil; second, the presentation of the 
selection as a whole by means of a clear and adequate oral 
rendering; third, the dwelling upon the meaning of the selec- 
tion as a whole rather than upon details, particularly de- 
tails of logical meaning, grammar, and other formalities; 
fourth, sufficient repetition of the selection as a whole to give 
a sense of familiarity and enable the pupils to build up in 
their minds the wealth of pictures and suggestions in which 
poetry abounds.” 


3. MEMORIZATION 


Method in a memorization lesson. Probably the most 
common method used in helping a class or pupil to memorize 
a poem is to have one line or stanza repeated several times 
and then recited, then to have the next line or stanza re- 
peated and recited, and so on through the poem. This is an 
inefficient method, not in accord with the psychology of 
memory or with the findings of experimental teaching. We 
are all familiar with the experience of the boy who comes to 


1 Hosic, James F. Empirical Studies in School Reading. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 1921. 
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the end of a stanza in recitation and can go no farther. 
This is because the connection between parts has been very 
poorly made in the method used in memorizing. 

Close association of meanings. All writers emphasize 
the importance of closely associating in the pupil’s mind 
the ideas of matter to be memorized. Memorizing a poem 
should be a very thoughtful procedure. Conscious memo- 
rizing naturally follows the thinking process. The first 
impression affects materially the pupil’s interest in the poem, 
and his effort in remembering it verbatim. The vividness of 
the first experience may be heightened through the prepara- 
tory step discussed under the teaching of a poem. The 
pupil’s first contact with a poem should be under a high 
degree of attention and a feeling of pleasure. It is best to 
present the poem in terms of the principal thought units. 
The details under each of the major ideas should be developed 
in the order in the poem. Tying the larger thoughts to- 
gether helps the pupil to comprehend and appreciate the 
poem as a whole, and aids recall. The meaning elements 
need to be referred to when an attempt to recall is failing. 
The commonly used method described in the preceding 
paragraph fails to utilize association of meanings as an aid 
in memorizing. 

The method of the whole superior to the method by parts. 
The poor method of memorizing line by line, or stanza by 
stanza, is a method by parts. All experimenters have re- 
ported better results from the method of the whole. In the 
latter, the pupils’ efforts at verbatim recall will be attempts 
to recall the poem from the beginning to the end, rather 
than to work on a part until it is memorized and then attack 
the next part. Parker points out! two reasons why the 
method of the whole is more economical than the method 
by parts: 


1 Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 154-68, 
Ginn and Company, 
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1. No time wasted by useless associations by the whole method. 
2. Greater concentration of attention by the whole method. 


Combining the two methods. Strayer and Norsworthy 
suggest! a combination of the part method and the whole 
method: 


The advantages of the whole method are that it forms the right 
connections and emphasizes the complete thought, and therefore 
saves time and gives the right perspective. Its difficulties are that 
the material is not all of equal difficulty, and therefore it is waste- 
ful to put the same amount of time on all parts; it is discourag- 
ing to the learner, as no part may be raised above the threshold 
of recall at the first study period (particularly true if it is rote 
Memory); it is difficult to use recall, if the whole method is ad- 
hered to. A combination of the two is therefore wise. The learner 
should be encouraged to go over the material from beginning to 
end, until the difficult parts become apparent, then to concentrate 
on these parts for a time, and again go over from the beginning — 
using recall whenever possible. 


Memorizing Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils.” These authors 
give in detail how to teach a class of sixth-grade pupils, in 
fifteen minutes, to memorize the “‘ Daffodils.”? The follow- 
ing is the outline of their plan. 


1. Preparatory arousal of interest in the poem. 

2. Presentation of poem by parts, in terms of the big ideas with 
related details. 

3. Oral reading of whole by teacher to pupils, once or more. 

4, Pupils recite poem with teacher, repeating each stanza several 
times. 

5. Analysis of thought, indicating, in the author’s words as far 
as possible, the development of ideas through the poem. 

6. Recital of poem as a whole by teacher and pupils. 

7%. Individual study and recall by pupils. 

8. Verbatim recital by pupils next day. 


Recall as a factor in memorizing and retaining. While 
there should be careful relational thinking and interpre- 
tation, followed by a certain amount of verbatim repeti- 


1 Strayer and Norsworthy. How to Teach, chap. v. The Macmillan Co. 
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tion, effort at recall should come comparatively early in 
the memorization process. Repetition prolonged tends to 
make the recall mechanical, and consequently lacking in 
concentration upon the thought. After a poem has been 
memorized, it will be much more likely to be permanently 
retained if recalled at intervals. If a poem is being mem- 
orized to be recited upon a certain day, it is well to recall it 
each day. After a poem has been memorized by a class, it 
should be recalled occasionally in that grade and also in the 
next grade to ensure a more permanent retention. Pupils 
should be encouraged to recite their ““ memory gems ” and 
poems to individuals and to special groups, whenever ap- 
propriate occasions arise. Teachers should be careful to 
provide opportunity for pupils to recite poems learned in 
previous grades. A very good scheme is to have a record 
paper accompany the class, giving the poems memorized 
by the class under previous teachers. 

What to memorize. An interesting and valuable study 
has recently been made to determine what poems are most 
commonly used for memorization and in what grades. The 
study is based upon the courses of study of fifty cities of 
varying sizes located in various parts of the country. The 
following list is taken from the report of the study and 
consists of the poems most frequently listed in the fifty 
courses of study and shows the grade in which each poem 
was most frequently used: ! 


PREFERRED Lists or Porms ror Memory Work 


Grade I 
Author Title 
1. Alexander, Mrs. C. F. All Things Bright and Beautiful 
2. Brown, Kate L. Little Plant, The 


1 Bamesberger, Velda C. Standard Requirements for Memorizing Lit- 
erary Material. University of Illinois, Urbana. 50 cents. 1920. 
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. From the German 
. Stevenson, R. L. 
. Stevenson, R. L. 


Stevenson, R. L. 
Taylor, Jane 


. Tennyson, Lord 
. Cooper, Geo. 
. Field, Eugene 


- Rossetti, Christina 
. Stevenson, R. L. 


Author 


. Allingham, Wm. 
. Cary, Phoebe 

. Child, Lydia M. 
. Coleridge, S. T. 


Field, Eugene 
Field, Eugene 


. Houghton, Lord 
. Ingelow, Jean 

. Kingsley, Chas. 
. Larcom, Lucy 

. Lear, Edward 

. Sherman, F. D. 
. Sherman, F. D. 
. Stevenson, R. L. 
. Field, Eugene 

. Longfellow, H. W. 
. Miller, Emily 

. Stevenson, R. L. 
. Stevenson, R. L. 


Author 


. Aldrich, T. B. 
. Allingham, Wm. 
. Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne 


. Brooks, Phillips 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

Autumn Fires 

Rain 

Swing, The 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

Bird and the Baby, The 

Come Little Leaves 

Why Do Bells for Christmas 
Ring? 

Wind, The 

My Shadow 


Grade II 
Title 
Fairies, The 
Suppose 
Thanksgiving Day 
Answer to a Child’s Question 
Dutch Lullaby 
Rockabye Lady, The 
Lady Moon 
Seven Times One 
Lost Doll, The 
Brown Thrush, The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat, The 
Daisies 
Four Winds, The 
Land of Story Books, The 
Duel, The 
Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Blue Bird, The 
Wind, The 
Windy Nights 


Grade IIT 


Title 
Marjorie’s Almanac 
Wishing 
Tree, The 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
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. Cary, Alice 

. Field, Eugene 

. Hogg, James 

. Krout, Mary H. 


. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Moore, C. C. 

. Tennyson, Lord 

. Jackson, Helen H. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 
. Rands, W. B. 


Author 
. Field, Eugene 
. Gould, Hannah F. 


. Jackson, Helen H. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Lowell, J. R. 

. Tate, Nahum 

. Tennyson, Lord 
. Thaxter, Celia 


. Wordsworth, Wm. 


. Bryant, W. C. 


. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Lowell, J. R. 
. Riley, J. W. 


Author 

. Bryant, W. C. 

. Bryant, W. C. 

. Carlyle, Thomas 
. Hemans, Felicia 


. Jackson, Helen H. 
Longfellow, H. W. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Morris, G. P. 


November 

Norse Lullaby 

Boy’s Song 

Little Brown Hands 

Hiawatha’s Sailing 

Visit from St. Nicholas, A 

Owl, The 

September 

Children’s Hour, The 

Great, Wide, Beautiful, Won- 
derful World 


Grade IV 


Title 
Night Wind, The 
Frost, The 
October’s Bright Blue Weather 
Village Blacksmith, The 
Fountain, The 
Christmas 
Brook, The 
Sandpiper, The 
Lucy Gray 
Robert of Lincoln 
Arrow and the Song, The 
First Snowfall, The 
Brook Song, The 


Grade V 


Title 
Gladness of Nature, The 
Planting of the Apple Tree, The 
Today 
Landing of the Pilgrims, The 
Down to Sleep 
Excelsior 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Day is Done, The 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The 
Woodman, Spare that Tree 
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. Shakespeare, Wm. 


. Whittier, J. G. 
. Whittier, J. G. 
. Whittier, J. G. 
. Emerson, R. W. 
. Whittier, J. G. 


Author 


. Aldrich, T. B. 
. Cary, Alice 

. Drake, J. R. 

. Holmes, O. W. 
Hunt, Leigh 


. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Tennyson, Lord 
. Wolfe, Chas. 


. Wordsworth, Wm. 
. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Tennyson, Lord 
. Tennyson, Lord 


Author 

. Bryant, W. C. 

. Emerson, R. W. 
. Holland, J. G. 

. Miller, Joaquin 
. Browning, R. 


. Longfellow, H. W. 


. Lowell, J. R. 

. Lowell, J. R. 

. Macaulay, T. B. 
. Taylor, Bayard 
. Tennyson, Lord 


Author 


. Bryant, W. C. 
. Holmes, O. W. 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
In School Days 

Barefoot Boy, The 

Corn Song, The 

Fable 

Barbara Frietchie 


Grade VI 


Title 
Before the Rain 
Nobility 
American Flag, The 
Old Ironsides 
Abou Ben Adhem 
Builders, The 
Charge of the Light Brigade 
Burial of Sir John Moore 
TI Wandered Lonely as a Cloud 
Psalm of Life, A 
Break, Break, Break 
Bugle Song 


Grade VII 


Title 
To a Waterfowl 
Snowstorm, The 
Gradation 
Columbus 
Home Thoughts from Abroad 
Building of the Ship, The 
Fatherland, The 
Yussouf 
Horatius 
Song of the Camp, The 
Sir Galahad 


Grade VIII 


Title 
Thanatopsis 
Last Leaf, The 
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8. Kipling, Rudyard Recessional 
4, Pierpont, John Warren’s Address 
5. Shakespeare, Wm. Mercy Speech 
6. Shelley, P. B. Cloud, The 
7. Sill, E. R. Opportunity 
8. Whitman, Walt O Captain! My Captain! 
9. Whittier, J. G. Snowbound 
10. Burns, Robert For A’ That and A’ That 
11. Gray, Thomas Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard 
12. Holmes, O. W. Chambered Nautilus, The 
13. Lowell, J. R. Day in June, A. 
14. Scott, Sir W. Breathes there a Man 
15. Shakespeare, Wm, Polonius to Laertes 


Caution in selecting poems. While the results of studies 
like the one just referred to are very helpful in determining 
what material to use, care should be taken to make sure 
that poems chosen from lists of this kind are fitted in their 
thought and feeling values to the level of development of 
the pupils. For instance, in the preceding list, Whittier’s 
** Barefoot Boy ” is given as one of the poems most fre- 
quently memorized in the fifth grade. But an analysis of 
the poem will show that it was written for adults with an 
adult appreciation of the barefoot boy, and not for children. 
This is not an appropriate poem to use in the grades. In 
the lower grades, poems more difficult than the pupils can 
be expected to learn to read may be used for memory work 
provided they are psychologically suited to the children. 

The number of poems required to be memorized. In the 
study referred to in the preceding pages, it was found that 
the most common requirement as to the number of poems 
to be memorized was six in each grade. The median num- 
ber required was seven in the first four grades and eight in 
each of the four upper grades, 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. Of the five reasons given as to why our schools have so often failed 


to develop appreciation, which do you consider the most important? 


. Select a unit of reading matter, the essential element of which is (a) 


the social value, (b) the esthetic value, (c) the humor, (d) the nature 
element. 


. What is the essential difference between knowing and appreciating? 
. What danger is there in reducing the appreciation lesson to formal 


steps? 


. Do you agree with the fourth general suggestion for developing appre- 


ciation? Is this generally done in school practice? Give illustrations. 


. Select a poem to be taught. Determine its essential value. Give 


briefly your plan of procedure in teaching the poem. 


. Select another poem and formulate a good problem or specific aim 


for the pupils to keep in mind in their experience with the poem. 


. Select a poem suitable for dramatization. 
. What are the two most important points in the methodology of 


memorizing a poem? 


. Using some familiar poem, illustrate the difference between the 


method of the part and the method of the whole. Show how the two 
might be combined in memorizing the poem. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES WITH PROBLEMS FOR REPORTS 


ie 


Read Chapter XVI, “Appreciation: Developing a Taste for Good 
Literature,’ in The Applied Psychology of Reading, by Fowler D. 
Brooks, published by D. Appleton and Company, 1926, and report 
important points mentioned that are not mentioned in Chapter V of 
this text. 


. Report how you would apply the method principles for teaching 


poetry given on page 74 in Empirical Studies in School Reading, by 
James S. Hosic, published by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1921, to the teaching of a particular poem to a particular 
class of pupils. 


. Read “A Study of Children’s Choices in Poetry,’’ by Helen K. Mack- 


intosh, in The Elementary English Review, May, 1924, and make a 
brief report of the main points. 


. Read “‘ What Poetry Shall We Teach in the Grades?” by R. L. Lyman, 


in The Elementary English Review, June, 1924, and discuss the graded 
lists suggested on pages 93-97 of this text. 


. Read Chapter XV, “Developing Appreciation through Recreatory 


Reading,” in Reading Objectives, by Anderson and Davidson, pub- 
lished by the Laurel Book Company, 1925, and report important 
points mentioned that are not mentioned in Chapter V of this text. 


CHAPTER VI 
SECURING THE AUDIENCE SITUATION IN ORAL READING 


Types of oral reading. There are two general types of 
oral-reading recitation procedure. The most common one 
is that in which all the pupils of the class have before them 
the same material. This type is well adapted to primary 
work. It is also well adapted to the intensive study of a 
distinctly literary unit, especially the poem, the oration, 
and the short unit of poetic prose. Literary values are 
primarily auditory. The race had a considerable literature 
before it had printing. The literature was transmitted 
orally from generation to generation. Rhyme, rhythm, and 
other literary values are essentially and distinctly auditory. 
When we make an intensive study of a poem, the best 
method is for each pupil to have a copy of the poem and to 
use the oral-reading procedure as the guide of the recita- 
tion. Excellent illustrations of model lessons may be found 
in Teaching Poetry in the Grades, by Halliburton and Smith. 

The second type of oral-reading method is that of audi- 
ence reading. In the first type of oral reading there is no 
conscious purpose of conveying thought to an audience. 
It may be used as a test of the pupil’s ability to express the 
thought, but the other pupils and the teacher have the 
reading matter before them, and any attempt to have the 
pupil try to imagine that he is reading to an audience under 
those conditions is futile. That type of oral reading is very 
useful for certain purposes, but if only that kind is used the 
pupils do not develop the proper facility in reading to an 
audience. Audience reading is the principal use made of 
oral reading outside of the school. It is the purpose of this 
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chapter to give a number of plans for securing real audi- 
ence situations. 


Typrs or AUDIENCE READING 


Miscellaneous audience reading. One plan that it is 
possible for practically all teachers to use is the miscel- 
laneous audience reading. Have each pupil bring in a 
short unit to read to the class. It may be a clipping, a 
selection from a library book, a birthday book, a Christ- 
mas book, a Sunday-School paper, a child’s periodical, or a 
letter received. Riddles and jokes may be used, but they 
should not monopolize the time at the expense of more 
valuable material. The teacher should read to the pupils 
from time to time samples of good, short units, suitable for 
this type of reading in her grade. It will be necessary to 
stimulate and encourage the uninterested, discouraged, or 
unresourceful pupils. It is better to provide such a pupil 
with a book or periodical from which he may choose a 
selection than merely to provide him with the selection. 
Each pupil should make his selection, and practice at home. 

The reader should be expected to put the thought across 
to the audience — the remainder of the class. The pupils 
naturally have a tendency to study their own selections 
while one pupil is reading orally. In such case the teacher 
should expect them to give full attention to the reader as a 
matter of politeness. A failure on the part of the pupil to 
put the thought across to the audience will be the teacher’s 
opportunity to instruct through both example and precept. 
This type of recitation procedure should not be a mere 
entertainment program. It should be a time of serious 
effort and thoughtful instruction, as well as a period of 
interest and enjoyment. The interest of the audience will 
be increased through such problems as the following: 
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When the reader has finished, be ready to give the most inter- 
esting point. 

Be ready to name the characters, the chief character, the high- 
est point of interest. 

Be ready toward the end of the recitation to tell whose selection 
you liked best and why. 

What do you think will happen next in the story? 


The discussion should be brief, just enough to stimulate the 
interest of the class. 

Oftentimes pupils living near each other will desire to 
divide a story which is too long for one to read. It is best to 
have as many different pupils as possible read during one 
recitation. Each reading must be short. After the teacher 
and pupils have had some experience with this type of 
reading, it will be found that about fifteen pupils can read 
in a thirty-minute period. Interest is stimulated by having 
a definite time, such as a certain day each week, or every 
other week, for this type of oral reading. A miscellaneous 
collection of Primers is the best material io use for this type 
of reading in the upper first grade. First Readers, with 
short units, may be used to good advantage in the second 
grade. 

In this type of audience reading, where each pupil chooses 
different material from each other pupil, there is an oppor- 
tunity to develop judgment on the part of the pupils in 
selecting reading material, and the school and the home are 
in consequence brought into closer relationship. It is more 
easily carried out in a community where the homes are 
supplied with reading material for the children, but it may 
also be a means of stimulating a desire for securing more 
reading material for the children in homes less fortunate. 
The writer has seen this plan carried out in a number of 
classrooms to excellent advantage. 

Group-to-group audience reading. The second type of 
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audience-reading recitation is as follows: Each class is 
given a different set of books containing short, easy selec- 
tions of the narrative type, such as the Fifty Famous Stories. 
Each class is assigned a unit for preparation at home, in- 
cluding practice in reading orally. In the recitation pro- 
cedure the first class reads its selection to the second class, 
which has not had opportunity to read the selection, and 
consequently constitutes a real audience. The pupils of 
the first class have each a copy of the selection before them 
and have the advantage of hearing it read and of reading it 
silently at the same time. The discussion is carried on 
mainly by the audience group, the reading group coming 
into the discussion occasionally. The teacher sets prob- 
lems to provide a specific purpose for the careful attention 
of the listening group, and as the reading proceeds enough 
questioning and discussion take place to keep both groups 
alert and attentive. After the first class has completed 
reading its story to the second class, the second class reads 
its story to the first. Ordinarily there is opportunity for 
both classes to read in a thirty-minute period if the recita- 
tion proceeds with the snap and vigor characteristic of a 
well-planned and well-executed lesson. 

Another type of group-to-group audience reading with 
the whole room of pupils is that followed by one school, and 
involves the use of a small number of copies of one book. 
This school was furnished with ten copies of Peter and Polly 
in Spring. This is a very interesting narrative nature book, 
consisting of units of about three pages, each practically 
independent of the other and suitable for second or third 
grades. There being only ten copies of the book, it was 
impossible to use it in the usual way of having each pupil in 
the class have a book. The primary purpose of the book is 
to lead to an observation and appreciation of nature. In 
many cases the sounds were important characteristics. 
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For these reasons it seemed that the material should come 
before the pupils in an oral fashion. The type of the ma- 
terial being narrative, and the book being divided into 
comparatively short units, it appeared that the book would 
be suitable for audience reading. The content of the 
material is such that, to realize the best experience for the 
children, it was felt advisable to cover the material as 
quickly as possible immediately preceding the opening-up 
of the season represented, so that the stimulus of the inter- 
est created would more likely result in enjoyable observa- 
tion on the part of the pupils. 

In group-to-group audience reading it is usually best for 
the teacher to have a book. This left nine books for the 
pupils. It was decided to cover three units a day. This 
would take about two weeks, or a little more, to complete 
the book. One unit was assigned to each of three groups 
of three pupils for a reading period of each day. During 
a study period these pupils were permitted to leave the 
reom and go to some vacant room, or to some appro- 
priate place in the corridors, and practice reading so that 
they could read to the best advantage to the whole room of 
pupils. One of the better readers was placed in charge of 
the group of three. They gave such help to each other as 
they could in this preliminary preparation. It is evident 
that this sort of group codperation provides a type of ex- 
perience that is very valuable in training for citizenship in a 
democracy. 

Conducting the group-to-group recitation. In conduct- 
ing the recitation, the teacher had the group of three stand 
in the center of the room in front and as near to the pupils 
as possible. In order to get the rather large listening group 
seated more compactly, and thereby make it easier for both 
the audience and the reader, the teacher had the pupils 
toward the rear of the room move forward, and if necessary 
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sit with other pupils. The reading group was permitted to 
place a drawing or any other material on the blackboard, 
preceding the recitation, as a means of making clearer to the 
audience the content of the unit. As the reading proceeded, 
the teacher played an important part in guiding the recita- 
tion. If a tendency on the part of the audience to become 
inattentive showed itself, the teacher aroused interest by a 
question, testing some pupil upon his understanding of what 
had been read or providing a specific purpose for listening to 
what was coming. At certain times the listeners were per- 
mitted to ask the readers questions about matters which 
were not entirely clear. After this group of three had 
finished, the next group of three took their places and read. 

By this plan the class was able to cover from eight to 
twelve pages in an ordinary period of twenty-five or thirty 
minutes, assignments for the next period included. Every 
pupil in the room had opportunity to have a copy of the 
book and participate in the audience reading at least twice 
during the time the class was using the book. After the 
book had been covered in this way, any pupil who desired 
to read the book or any part of it more carefully was per- 
mitted to do so for spare-time silent reading. The writer 
observed this work several different days, and was impressed 
with the interest and spirit manifested by the class. The 
other books of the series, Peter and Polly in Summer, In 
Winter, and In Autumn, were used in the same manner at 
the appropriate times of the year. In the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades the same plan was followed, using Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s Series— The Spring of the Year, Summer, 
The Fall of the Year, Winter. 

Most schools are organized on the “ two classes to the 
room ” plan. As a general rule, it is not advisable to con- 
duct reading work with the room as a whole. It is possible 
to use the group-to-group audience-reading plan with one 
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elass. Divide the class into two groups and provide each 
group with a different set of books. In selecting the two 
books for this, it is best to have books containing independ. 
ent short units of the narrative type. It is also best to use 
books that have not been used in the customary reading 
lessons. The teacher should have a copy of each of the two 
books in order to guide the recitation as may seem neces- 
sary. The pupils prepare during their study period. If 
possible it is advisable to have each group, under the con- 
trol of a leader, go to some suitable place and assign the 
parts to the different members of the group, and practice 
reading aloud. In some instances it will be well for pupils 
to take the books home, and practice reading the story to 
some one at home. The suggestions made throughout this 
section with reference to the teacher’s part in the manage- 
ment of the recitation apply, of course, here. In this type 
of work it is best to have the reading group separated from 
the audience group. In order to do this it is best to have 
the reading group stand in front or to one side of the room, 
and the audience group seated compactly. This plan makes 
it easy to take care of individual differences, by grouping 
according to ability and by providing easier material for 
the lower group. 

Suitable books to use for such reading. The following 
is a list of books suitable for the group-to-group audience 
reading: 


Books SurraBLe For Group-tTo-Group AUDIENCE READING 


; Title Grades Publishers 
Folk-Stories and Proverbs 1-2 Ginn & Co. 
The Story Hour Reader, Book One 1-2 American Book Co. 
Animal Fables 2-3 American Book Co. 
Fairy Stories and Fables 2-3 American Book Co. 


Peter and Polly Nature Series, 4 books 2-3 American Book Co. 
Merry Animal Fables 8-4 Little, Brown & Co. 
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Legends of the Red Children 8-4 American Book Co. 
Chinese Fables and Folk-Stories 3-4 American Book Co. 
Stories of Humble Friends 3-4 American Book Co. 
Fifty Famous Stories 3-4 American Book Co. 
4isop's Fables (Stickney) 3-4 Ginn & Co. 
Short Stories (Turner) 3-4 Ginn & Co. 
Nature's Wonder Lore 3-5 Rand McNally & Co. 
Going to School in Animal Land 3-4 A. Flanagan Co. 
The Pig Brother 4-5 Little, Brown & Co. 
Japanese Folk-Stories and Fairy-Tales 4-5 American Book Co. 
Stories of Heroic Deeds 4-5 American Book Co, 
Quaint Old Stories 4-5 Ginn & Co. 
Lives and Stories Worth Remembering 4-5 American Book Co. 
True Bird Stories 4-5 Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Wilderness Babies 5-7 Little, Brown & Co. 
Beyond the Pasture Bars (Sharp) 5-7 The Century Co. 
Stories from Life 5-6 American Book Co. 
Indian Folk-Tales 5-6 American Book Co. 
Boy and Girl Heroes 5-6 The Macmillan Co. 
Indian Legends 5-6 The Macmillan Co. 
Myths of the Red Children 5-7 Ginn & Co. 
Bird-Life Stories 6-8 Rand McNally & Co. 
The Sharp Nature Series 6-8 Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(One book for each season) 
Stories of English History 6-7 Ginn & Co. 


Dramatic reading. The third type of audience reading 
is that involving the use of selections in dramatic form. 
This is feasible for sight-reading work. Only as many 
pupils should be given books as there are characters in the 
drama. ‘The other pupils of the class form the audience. 

The following recitation, conducted by Miss Annette 
Buehrmann with a fourth-grade class, illustrates this 
type of recitation. The material used was two selections 
from Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book II — Pocahontas and Captain Smith, seven pages, and 
Pocahontas Saves Jamestown, eight pages. The characters 
were assigned to the pupils who were to take part in the 
reading. ‘The remainder of the class constituted the audi- 
ence and did not have books. The teacher read the time, 
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place, etc., getting before the class clearly the setting of the 
scene. As the reading proceeded, an occasional question 
or suggestion was thrown out to arouse the attention of the 
audience group. After the first drama was read, the charac- 
ters in the second drama were assigned to pupils who had 
not read, and the remainder of the class became the audi- 
ence group. The class was a comparatively slow class, but 
the plan provided such excellent motive, and was so well 
carried out by the teacher, that the reading was a pleasure 
to both the readers and the listeners. The improvement of 
the pupils through such procedure was clearly evident to 
the writer, who had followed the progress of these pupils 
with special attention. The two short dramas, fifteen 
pages, were read in a thirty-minute recitation period, ‘and 
every pupil in the class had taken part in the reading. 
Topical audience reading. A fourth type of audience 
reading involves the use of selections from one author or 
upon one topic. The following recitation, conducted by 
Miss Lucille Murphy, a seventh-grade teacher, illustrates 
this type. The class had been making a study of Long- 
fellow, and had completed the Courtship of Miles Standish 
and one of his shorter poems. The teacher secured a num- 
ber of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade readers 
containing short selections from Longfellow. Each pupil 
selected a different poem, and prepared upon it during 
study-time in school and practiced reading it orally to the 
folks at home. During a thirty-minute recitation, eight 
poems were read, including such ones as “ The Old Clock on 
the Stairs ” and ‘“‘ The Arrow and the Song.”’ The teacher 
kept the interest of the audience aroused by setting a prob- 
lem for discussion in connection with each poem. The 
discussion was, of course, necessarily brief, just enough to 
stimulate thinking on the part of the audience. The read- 
ing was surprisingly well done. There was no attempt to 
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go into an intensive consideration of each poem. The 
purpose was to give the pupils a more extensive experience 
with Longfellow’s poems than would be possible if all the 
lessons in relation to Longfellow had been of the intensive 
type. 

In a similar way the audience reading may be carried out 
by having the pupils read selections upon some theme of 
interest, such as Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, 
Gardening, Safety First, Current Events, Thanksgiving, 
Baseball News, Signs of Spring, Letters Received, Letters 
Written, and themes of an ethical nature involving the 
reading of stories illustrating patriotism, perseverance, 
honesty, etc. 

The ‘‘ cut-up story.” The fifth type of audience reading 
involves the use of a “ cut-up story.” The teacher selects 
a printed story, suitable for her class. The story is cut into 
about as many units as there are pupils in her class. The 
units are mounted upon uniform-sized cardboard for 
convenience in handling. In selecting the story, the 
teacher should see that the printing is up to the hygienic 
requirements of her grade in size of type, leading, and 
boldness. Each pupil is given one of these units, which are 
numbered consecutively in the order of the story. The 
work may be sight-reading, or the pupils may be given 
opportunity to prepare for the reading. As each pupil 
reads his part of the story, the other pupils should give 
close attention as a matter of politeness. The teacher will 
need to make sure, through questions and pupil-reproduc- 
tions, that all members of the class are getting the story as it 
is being read. 

Illustrated audience reading. A sixth type of audience 
reading is in connection with illustrative drawings which 
pupils have previously made during drawing or reading 
study-time, in correlation with the silent-reading recitations. 
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An eighth-grade class, in preparation for a silent-reading 
recitation, had studied Rip Van Winkle to get the story as 
a whole and to select paragraphs that would be good for 
illustration. During the recitation a certain number of 
paragraphs were selected by the class for illustration, and 
one of these assigned to each pupil. During the following 
study period each pupil made an illustrative drawing in 
crayon to represent the picture in his paragraph, in har- 
mony with the general spirit and setting of the whole story. 
The one making a particular drawing read his paragraph 
to the class, while another pupil held the drawing in good 
light before the class. The problem to be solved by all was: 
Is the drawing a good representation of the word pictures 
in the paragraph, and in accordance with the general spirit 
and setting of the story? The reader, being before the class 
with the book, had every opportunity to justify his illustra- 
tion by reading to the class. The other pupils were not 
permitted to look at their books. They were expected to 
depend upon the reader and upon their knowledge of the 
selection gained in preceding study. 

Some very interesting things were revealed. Some pu- 
pils had made very good illustrations, showing that they 
had caught the spirit and setting of the story as well as the 
detail of the particular paragraph. Others showed, much 
more quickly and completely than could have been re- 
vealed by any other form of expression, their lack of insight 
into Rip’s character and their failure to comprehend the 
details of the reading matter. For instance, one boy had a 
picture of Rip fixing his fence. Another boy, who had 
caught the spirit, soon brought him to task and he was 
unable to justify it from any statement in the book. In 
relation to the oral reading the point is that here was pres- 
ent a real audience-and-reader situation. 

Audience reading may be illustrated by the use of the 
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stereopticon lantern. Lanterns may now be secured which 
can be used without darkening the room. Recently the 
writer observed an interesting lesson of this type with an 
eighth-grade class on Evangeline. Each pupil had been 
assigned a lantern slide. His problem during the study 
period was to find in the poem the lines that described his 
picture, and to be prepared to read this description to the 
class as the picture was thrown upon the screen. The 
Jesson proceeded with a minimum need of effort on the part 
of the teacher. There was a delightful interest throughout. 
Several times pupils spontaneously asked questions. The 
picture aided the audience pupils to follow the oral reading. 
A few pupils read sentences not relevant to the description 
of the picture, and were promptly criticized by the other 
pupils. 

Wherever possible mounted pictures of good size, illus- 
trative objects, or blackboard illustrations should be used 
to aid the audience in following the oral reading. 

Reading to the pupils. The following material, descrip- 
tive of the advantages and the importance of placing ex- 
amples of good reading before the children, is taken from 
the St. Louis Course of Study in Reading: 

Throughout the reading every variation in the mode of handling 
the material that can be profitably employed should be introduced. 
There should be, for example, a great deal of reading to the class 
by the teacher, as well because it is always a pleasure to hear good 
reading, as that imitation is a legitimate method to use to vitalize 
and stimulate immaturity of any sort. Freed from the mechanical 
labor of doing the reading, the children may have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the content read to them, and so realize the 
possibilities of the printed page and the satisfactions that it may 
disclose. 

Grades I and II. Reading stories and poems to children strength- 
ens in them the love of story and makes them eager to satisfy this 
desire. Thus, a motive for mastering symbols is provided, a 
standard of reading is set up, and a model of correct speech is pre- 
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sented. Not only should the teacher do this reading, but at times 
excellent readers from their own number should be chosen, or 
good readers from the second or third grade should be invited to 
do it. 

Grades III and IV. Reading to the children should be done in 
this grade as in all other grades. The aim should be definite and 
the response sympathetic. This exercise affords opportunity for 
the children to hear good pronunciation, good inflection, and good 
rendering of a masterpiece. The strong readers in the room 
should be used to assist in this work. 

Grades V and VI. Reading to the class by the teacher should be 
done frequently to stimulate dynamic oral reading, to establish a 
continuity of thought and feeling, and to secure a fuller compre- 
hension and appreciation of literature through the interpretative 
power of a good reading voice. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Teachers sometimes attempt to secure an audience situation for 
oral reading by asking the pupils to close their books during the oral 
reading of a paragraph or section, following the class discussion of it. 
Criticize this plan. 

. Which of the types of audience reading interests you most? Why? 

. Give an illustration of one or more reading books suitable for group- 
to-group audience reading, in addition to those listed on page 106. 

4. In purchasing a dramatic reader, how many copies would you advise 

being bought? 

5. Choose a unit suitable for “cut-up-story ” audience reading in a cer- 

tain grade. 

6. Choose a selection suitable for illustrative drawing and audience 

reading. 

7. Choose a selection suitable for a lantern-slide audience reading lesson, 
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CHAPTER VII 


SILENT-READING LESSONS FOR CONTENT AND 
EXPERIENTIAL PURPOSES 


1. ComMENTS OF ExPERTS ON CoMMON DEFICIENCIES IN 
TEACHING READING 


William S. Gray. In the Survey Report of the St. Louis 
Public Schools (1916), in the discussion on reading in the 
middle grades, the following paragraph occurs: 


The following method illustrates the procedure in one of the 
classes which secured particularly poor results. The lesson was 
introduced by asking the name of the story. The pupils then read 
the first paragraph to themselves. The teacher asked the follow- 
ing questions: ‘““What is meant by conquest?” ‘What is an 
event?” The paragraph was then read aloud. Three errors were 
corrected. The pupils then read the second paragraph silently. 
Several other disconnected questions were asked. The pupils read 
the second paragraph orally, and were severely criticized by the 
teacher. This method was followed through the recitation. Atno 
time was there any evidence of interest on the part of the pupils. 
Nothing was done to stimulate good thinking. The pupils were 
inattentive and their reading was poorly done. Wherever such 
methods exist there is need for a thorough-going revision of the 
methods of teaching reading. 


While the above description is that of an extreme case, it 
nevertheless represents a somewhat common manner of pro- 
cedure. There are three outstanding characteristics in this 
type. The recitation centers about oral reading as one of 
the essential factors and outcomes of the recitation. The 
subject-matter is considered in fragmentary bits, instead of 
‘being considered as a whole and in its larger units. Words 
rather than thoughts are in the focus of attention. 

Kendall and Mirick, who have had wide experience in ob- 
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serving reading recitations testify that this type is alto- 
gether too common.! 


Many teachers are almost entirely absorbed in oral reading, and 
this has led to an undesirable type of reading lesson common in 
schools. Under this method one pupil after another rises and 
reads one or two paragraphs, without previous study; and then 
states, either in his own words or those of the book, the fragment 
he has read. Incidentally, a few mispronounced words are cor- 
rected, a few inflections and emphases are modified, and possibly 
some paragraphs are re-read. After the selection has been read in 
this way, the entire story is occasionally reproduced by one or 
more pupils. 

James F. Hosic.? A few years ago, Hosic made a valuable 
study of school reading including the observation of eighteen 
lessons in reading in the middle and upper grades. With 
reference to common practices of teachers, he says: 

Both the stenographic reports themselves and the quantitative 
results of the analysis of them seem to indicate a tendency in 
practice to deal with details at the expense of the whole. ... Ap- 
parently the reading-course in the intermediate and higher grades 
of the American school is still largely a formal course ir oral read- 
ing, the study of vocabulary, and the acquiring of miscellaneous 


knowledge, rather than a course in the interpretation and enjoyment 
of literature. 


In his study Professor Hosic made an analysis and classifi- 
cation of the Study Helps of four sets of literary readers. In 
the four series, 5716 questions were evidently to test or fix 
memory of fact presented in the piece while only 20 were to 
stimulate analysis of the value of the whole. In regard to 
the questions used by teachers in the eighteen lessons ob- 
served, Professor Hosic makes the following significant 
statements: 

1 Kendall and Mirick. How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects, p. 35. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. 


2 Hosic, James F. Empirical Studies in School Reading, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1921. 
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There is practically no evidence to show that any of the eighteen 
teachers made use of the study helps provided in the books which 
were in the hands of the pupils. In general the questions of the 
teachers are strikingly similar to the questions put down in the 
textbooks. 


Common deficiencies in teaching reading and literature. 
The following seem to be the outstanding deficiencies in 
traditional methods of teaching reading and literature in 
the middle and upper grades: 


i 


or 


The practice of invariably using a consecutive oral- 
reading procedure with a conspicuous absence of any 
sort of audience situation and of any particular aim 
for the oral reading. 


. An over-emphasis of details and word study without 


relation to the larger significant values of the selection. 


. A failure to devise a variety of methods and to use a 


particular procedure for accomplishing a particular ob- 
jective in the use of a particular unit of reading matter. 


. Serious neglect of the problem of developing skillful 


silent-readers, an absence of a technique for silent- 
reading instruction. 


. A failure to develop effectively an appreciation of liter- 


ature and permanent interests in reading because of the 
use of a formal, analytical, piecemeal method. 


. Common use of reading selections too difficult for the 


majority of the members of the class. 


. Failure to provide for individual differences in reading 


ability and in reading interests. 


Over-emphasis of oral reading. For a long time many 
leaders in educational thought have been advising more 
attention to silent reading in the intermediate and upper 
grades, and less time to oral reading. Suzzallo says: 


Over-emphasized, it [oral reading] slows up the rate of reading 
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to the throat-muscles rate and becomes a positive evil. Later there 
is some place, preferably in the highest grades, for reading aloud 
for recreation to others, but this is now completely over-empha- 
sized in schools. Its relatively small use in life does not justify 
present practice in school. Quick silent reading is the most im- 
portant task beyond the first two years, and should be given 
primary emphasis. 


Briggs and Coffman say: ! 


The open and most inviting field in education to-day seems to 
be that of silent reading. 


Kendall and Mirick say: ? 


If, then, thought-getting is the vital element in reading, those 
methods must be used that lay most stress on it and that are 
devised to develop skill in it. Because teachers realize this, they 
are giving silent reading and study of the selection to be read much 
more attention than formerly. 


Judd says: * 


The fourth grade is a crucial point at which the methods on 
training should undergo a radical change to comport with devel- 
opment of independence and breadth of recognition. 

Fifth-grade reading would no longer consist of an oral exercise, 
in which each pupil holds his book and waits for an opportunity to 
read a sentence in his turn. This class would devote three fifths 
of its time each week to silent reading under supervision. 


2, ORAL vs. SILENT READING 


What proportion of the reading time in each grade shall 
be given to silent reading? Of course it is impossible to 
determine the answer to this question except in a general, 
advisory way. Conditions will differ, and the teacher, in the 


1 Reading in Public Schools (1911 edition), p. 259. Row Peterson Com- 
pany. 

2 How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. p. 36. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

5 Reading: Its Nature and Development. 
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final analysis, must be the judge. It is generally agreed 
that silent-reading lessons should begin in the first grade. 
Brooks ! reports that he has secured superior results in his 
schools by placing the major emphasis upon silent reading in 
the first grade and introducing oral reading in the second 
grade. A number of writers have pointed out the probabil- 
ity of producing more efficient readers by giving a larger 
emphasis to silent reading in the lower grades.? 

The National Reading Committee in its report of 1925 
makes the following recommendation: 3 


These facts justify the conclusion that pupils should be taught 
from the beginning to read both orally and silently. As a rule, 
approximately equal amounts of class time should be devoted to 
each type of reading in the first grade. This will result in much 
more silent than oral reading when all reading activities are con- 
sidered. 


Scientific studies indicate that the middle grades consti- 
tute the psychological period for the greatest stress on silent 
reading. In the seventh and eighth grades, the pupils are 
growing into a new social point of view, and consequently 
audience reading and other types of socialized reading activi- 
ties should receive increased attention. The Junior High 
School period offers more favorable opportunities for the 
audience reading of poetry for recreational enjoyment than 
does the preceding period. However, the proportion of 
time devoted to silent reading in the seventh and eighth 


1 Brooks, S. S. Improving Schools by Standardized Tests. Houghton 
Miffin Company. 1922. 

2 The Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II, Silent Reading. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom~ 
ington, Illinois. 1921. 

3 Report of the National Reading Conmiuen The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
of the Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1925. 
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grades depends considerably upon the extent to which the 
pupils have reached the proper standards in silent-reading 
ability. ; 

Essential differences between the oral and the silent- 
reading lesson. In this treatment it is not meant that in 
the oral-reading lesson there would be no silent reading, or 
that in the silent-reading lesson there would be no oral 
reading. In the usual oral-reading lesson, all the material 
is read aloud consecutively, sentence by sentence or para- 
graph by paragraph. The oral reading and the consecutive 
treatment are essentials to the method. In the silent- 
reading lesson, both are only incidental. While there may 
be occasional oral- reading of choice bits, or of a sentence or 
paragraph to prove a point, or clear up the discussion, only 
a small part of the material is read aloud. The material 
may be considered in recitation in the consecutive logical 
order of the selection, or it may be discussed in a psycho- 
logical order characteristic of the problem method. 

The silent-reading method is more than training exer- 
cises. There may be silent-reading preparation in the 
‘study period for class discussion of the content with little 
or no silent reading in the recitation. On the other hand, 
the silent reading may be done entirely within the recita- 
tion period. Some plans of handling silent reading might 
eliminate any division of the time into study and recitation. 
Some conceive the silent-reading lesson as merely the use of 
training exercises.' The writer conceives this as one type, 
but holds that there is also plenty of opportunity for silent- 
reading lessons in which the primary purpose is to give the 
pupils valuable content-experience, without specific refer- 
ence to silent-reading training. An important advantage 


1 This seems to be the point of view in the article, “The Selection of 
Silent-Reading Textbooks,” by Ernest Horn, iv -Journal of Educational 
Research, October, 1920. 
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of the silent-reading lesson is the variety of procedure that 
is possible. 

When to use the oral and when the silent-reading 
method. After the pupil has acquired an ability to read 
with.ease and fluency the vocabulary which he understands 
orally (this should be accomplished by the end of the third 
grade), the oral method should not be used unless there is a 
definite purpose in the teacher’s mind in using it. It should 
always be used in teaching a poem, in order to have the 
child feel and appreciate the rhyme, rhythm, and other 
literary values which are essentially auditory. Likewise it 
should be used in teaching the oration. In general, it may 
be stated that, above the primary stage of learning to read, 
the oral-reading method should be used with such types of 
material as would be likely to be read orally in out-of-school 
reading, and that the silent-reading method should be used 
in connection with those types of material that are ordina- 
rily read silently rather than orally in out-of-school situa- 
tions. This means that recreative reading of books and se- 
lections that are suitable for extensive rapid reading would 
be handled by the silent-reading method. Certain parts 
might well be studied intensively, and read orally for cer- 
tain auditory effects. Practically all informational material 
would be taught by the silent-reading method. There is a 
great body of reading material that provides experiential 
reading in adventure, geography, history, biography, travel, 
etc., which should be handled by the extensive silent- 
reading method. 

Silent-reading lessons classified. Silent-reading lessons 
may be classified in several different ways. 


I 
1. Silent-reading lessons involving the use of the same material 
by each pupil of the class. 
2. Silent-reading lessons involving the use of different material 
by each of two or more groups within the class. 
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8. Silent-reading lessons in relation to the use of different mate- 
rial by each member of the class. 


II 
1. Silent-reading lessons without preliminary preparation, 
involving silent reading in the recitation of the whole unit, 
or consecutively by parts. 
2. Silent-reading lessons with preliminary preparation, the 
recitation consisting mainly of consideration of the content 
on the material read outside of the recitation. 


tt 
1. Content silent-reading lessons in which the primary purpose 
is experience for the pupils. 
2. Training silent-reading lessons in which the primary purpose 
is to increase rate, improve comprehension, or both. 
3. Test lessons in silent reading. 


The following organization will be the guide in the dis- 
cussion of silent-reading lessons in which the content 
values constitute the primary purpose. 


ConTENT SILENT-ReEApine LEssons 

1. Involving the use of the same material by all pupils of the 

class. Problem lessons. 
(a) Problems of a general nature. 
(6) Problems in relation to illustrative representation. 
(c) Problems in relation to dramatic reproduction. 

2. Involving the use of different material by each of two or more 
groups within the class. Books provided in sets of five or 
more. 

3. Involving the use of different material by each pupil in the 
class. 


3. PLANNING THE SILENT-READING LESSON 


Stress the larger values. Growth in reading ability 
means ability to read in increasingly larger units of thought. 
In planning a content silent-reading lesson, the teacher’s 
main problem is to plan the work so as to throw the empha-~ 
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sis upon the larger units of thought. Details should be 
considered in their bearing upon these larger values, rather 
than as mere fragments. It is highly important that the 
pupils should realize, as a result of the instruction, that 
details are not the main values in reading, but that the 
comprehension and appreciation of the major thoughts and 
feelings are the ultimate ends to be sought. It will be very 
difficult to realize these larger values until teachers fully 
appreciate that often the best method of procedure does not 
involve a consecutive consideration, paragraph by para- 
graph, of the unit. 

The problem method. Probably there is no field wherein 
the problem method is more needed than in the teaching 
of reading in the intermediate and upper grades. Real 
problems, involving a critical application or reorganization 
of ideas, will aid in getting the perspective view before 
the pupils and will be a guide to the teacher in stressing 
the larger values. Before attempting an assignment, the 
teacher should carefully study the unit of subject-matter to 
discover what are the main content-values for the pupils. 
Then formulate a few well-selected problems that will be 
connecting links between the pupils’ interests and these 
major values. 

Characteristics of good problems. The problem differs 
from the factual question in that its solution involves the 
gathering of data from the reading and its application or 
reorganization in terms of the problem, while the factual 
question is specifically answered in the reading matter in 
the same terms as called for by the question. The problem 
should be so stated as to arouse keen interest, on the part 
of the pupils, in their silent-reading study and in the recita- 
tion discussion. ‘The wording should be definite and clear. 
Problems which lead to a difference of opinion, resulting in 
debate that involves the use of data from the reading matter, 
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are valuable. The problems should be such that their dis- 
cussion will bring into prominent attention the main ideas, 
purposes, or values of the unit being read. Problems that 
involve ethical evaluation without preaching also are de- 
sirable. 

Assignments. The raising of the problem or problems so 
that they become real and stimulating involves skill. The 
pupil’s interest will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the way in which the teacher gets the problem before the 
class. Usually too little time is given to assignments. 
They are often made hurriedly, at the close of the recitation 
or when the time is at hand for the study period. Of course 
the amount of time will depend entirely upon the nature of 
the assignment. In some cases only a few minutes will 
suffice, while in other cases the last half of a recitation may 
not be too much time. JIn case the unit of reading matter 
to be taught is a long one which will occupy a series of 
recitations, it is sometimes advisable to use one whole 
recitation to get started, and to raise the problems the class 
is to work upon for the succeeding days. This sort of lesson 
~ may be called a preparatory, a motivation, or a study- 
recitation-and-assignment lesson. 

More time and attention should be given, in the assign- 
ment, to the instruction of the pupils in the art of efficient 
silent reading. They should often be told how long it 
should take them to read a certain unit. In assigning a 
new unit of reading matter, it is usually well to advise the 
pupils to read the whole unit through rapidly first, merely 
to get a general perspective view, and then to do such 
additional reading as is necessary to solve the problems 
assigned. They should often be directed how to attack a 
given problem. Frequently questions and directions sub- 
sidiary to the problem should be given. As a rule it will be 
advisable to write the main problem on the blackboard, and 
give the suggestive subsidiary questions and directions 
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orally. A few problems — one, two, or three — carefully 
and wisely chosen, will be more effective than a long list of 
questions. Exercises that require the pupil to look for 
something definite, and to relate details of vocabulary and 
ideas to the larger values, should be a part of nearly every 
assignment. 

Definite assignments. The following directions and 
advice regarding assignments are taken from a monograph 
on The Teaching of Reading, issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction of New Jersey: 


It should be realized that the value of study to the pupil is in 
direct proportion to the definiteness and the “problematical” na- 
ture of the assignment. The more definite and restricted the 
assignment, the more thought-provoking it is; i.e., the direction, 
“Make as many words as you can,” is not so productive of thought 
as the direction, ““Make as many words as you can, beginning with 
aor b ore,” or, ‘Make ten words which are the names of objects 
or of actions,” or, “Make ten words with phonogram zng, ten with 
ace, etc.” 

Other problems for study are almost innumerable, such as: 

1. “We are to learn five new words to-day. Pick them out as 

the lesson progresses.” 

2. “The lesson is about a game. We shall play the game after 

we have read about it.” 

3. “Give me an account of an experience of your own similar to 

the one in the lesson.” 

4. “Write the names of each person the story tells about and be 

ready to state what each person does.” 

5. “Select the most interesting paragraph in the story, or the 

most important event, or person. a 

6. “Is the story well named?” etc. 

A lesson which does not have a definite purpose, clear to pupils 
as well as teacher, should not be assigned, and children should be 
trained from the beginning to study and to recite with a definite 
purpose in mind. This purpose should be present and evident in 
oral-reading lessons, but it is particularly important in study- 
reading exercises, if they are to have educational value. 

Moreover, the lesson assignments should be of a sort to compel 
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a process of assimilation of the thoughts of the matter read; i.e., 
there should be incentives to relate what is read with individual 
experience. The common practice of having the story repeated 
substantially as the book gives it is the least valuable kind of 
exercise. The common practice of having one sentence or para- 
graph reproduced at a time is also unfortunate, as it prevents the 
very process of digestion that might naturally go on. Therefore, 
the direction, “Tell the story,” or the question, “What have you 
read?” is the least desirable of lesson assignments. 


Formulation of problems by the pupils. In all types of 
reading method the pupil should be encouraged to raise 
problems with reference to matters that are not clear to 
him, with reference to matters with which he disagrees, or 
with reference to matters which he would like to have dis- 
cussed by the class. The mere asking a question about 
some factual detail by a pupil to trip up some other pupil 
should not be mistaken for the sort of purposive initiative 
thinking that raises real problems of importance. Pupils 
should be trained to see the difference between questions of 
small import and questions which show critical interpre- 
tation. The final aim is to produce critically selective 
readers. 

Occasionally, the full responsibility for formulating the 
problems for discussion should be given to the pupils. 
Each pupil may be asked to formulate one problem, the 
discussion and solution of which will involve some of the 
leading ideas of the unit. The problems thus formulated 
could be considered in recitation and arranged according 
to similarity. Pupils could be asked to show how the dis- 
cussion of the problem would bring in a certain leading 
point of the reading matter. The real problems could be 
separated from the factual questions to illustrate the 
difference. 

Importance of problem formulation. The importance of 
pupils forming the habit of having specific purposes in their 
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reading is emphasized in the following excerpts, often quoted 
by educational writers: 


Some great men, always, before reading a book, make a short. 
rough analysis of the questions which they expect to be answered 
in it.— John Morley. 

In reading we do well to propose to ourselves definite ends and 
purposes. The distinct consciousness of some object at present 
before us, imparts a manifold greater interest to the contents of 
any volume. ... Any one is conscious of this who reads a story 
with the purpose of repeating it to an absent friend; or an essay, 
or a report, with the design of using the facts or arguments in 
debate; or a poem, with the design of reviewing its imagery and 
reciting its finest passages. .. . The private history of every self- 
made man, from Franklin onward, attests that he selected his 
books with distinct reference to the purposes for which he used 
them. Indeed, the reason why self-trained men so often surpass 
men who are trained by others, in the effectiveness and success of 
their reading, is that they know for what they read and study, and 
have definite aims and wishes in all their dealings with books. — 
Noah Porter. 


McMurry says:! “The unquestioning frame of mind 
that allows a sympathetic approach to an author marks one 
stage in study, but this must be followed by the critical 
attitude.” Pupils may be asked to read a unit for the 
purpose of first getting an accurate understanding and 
impression, and then raising questions about defects or 
about any points of disagreement between the author and 
himself. 

The plan sometimes followed by teachers of asking the 
pupils to write a certain number of questions on a selection, 
merely to give the pupils something to do, fails to result in 
the kind of purposive thinking in reading that is desired. 
Usually, while some attention is given in recitation to the 
questions written out by the pupils, there is little done to 


1McMurry, F.M. How to Study, p. 142. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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help the pupil distinguish between factual questions and 
specific purposes in the form of problems. ‘The situation 
under which pupils are asked to formulate problems should 
be so stimulating that real interest will accompany his effort. 


4. ILLUSTRATIVE SILENT-READING LESSONS 


In order to illustrate the various points made in the 
preceding pages, and to make clear how to teach content 
silent-reading lessons, a detailed account is given of a num- 
ber of such lessons in different grades, involving the use of 
the short unit, the medium-length unit, and the book as a 
unit. 


1. “THE PRODIGAL SON”” — A FOURTH-GRADE LESSON 


In one of our Fourth Readers is the story of “ The 
Prodigal Son,” about two pages. In the assignment for 
study, the pupils were asked first to read the story through 
rather quickly from beginning to end, then to re-read it, 
considering the following problem questions: 

1. Which of the two sons do you like the better? List the points 
in favor of the older son. List the points in favor of the 
younger son. List the points against the younger son. List 
the points against the older son. 

2. This story was told by Jesus to illustrate a father’s love for 
his son. Select three sentences which show the father’s love, 
and indicate your selections by page and line. 


The opinion of the class was about evenly divided on the 
first question. The lists suggested were worked out and 
formulated on the blackboard as group work, and each 
pupil left to decide for himself. The purpose of the problem 
was to get the pupils to examine the facts critically. A 
problem which leads to debate through difference of opinion 
is a fine type of problem, provided, of course, that its dis- 
cussion involves the leading facts in the reading material. 
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The spirit and enthusiasm with which the pupils debated 
this problem showed that this lesson, which might other- 
wise have been somewhat of a bore to the pupils, was a real 
enjoyment. The second problem, of course, was for the 
purpose of centering their attention upon the main idea 
running through the story. Details with reference to the 
pronunciation of words and the meaning of words and 
phrases came up for attention from time to time throughout 
the recitation, but always as subordinate elements in rela- 
tion to a larger problem. 


iI. ANOTHER FOURTH-GRADE SILENT-READING LESSON 


The following is an account of three recitations on “ The 
Magic Prison,” a selection of thirteen pages from The River- 
side Fourth Reader. ‘‘ The Magic Prison ”’ is a story of a 
little prince who had become so selfish and peevish through 
flattery and indulgence that the parents had to send for the 
fairy godmother, who took the little prince to a magic 
prison. The room was lavishly furnished. There were 
jars of perfume, an abundance of candy, fruits, and the like 
to eat, and comfortable couches and soft pillows. There 
was a beautiful songbird in a cage. The walls consisted of 
mirrors alternating with windows all around the room. 
From the windows could be seen a variety of beautiful 
scenic views. ‘The boy spent his time indulging himself in 
enjoyment before the mirrors. He forgot to care for the 
bird and never noticed the scenes from the windows. The 
windows gradually grew smaller until they ceased to exist. 
The perfume was gone, the couch had turned to iron, the 
candy to stones, and the fruit had disappeared except a 
withered apple. He screamed and kicked and tried to 
escape until exhausted. Finally he became sorry for the 


bird calling in the dark. Through a series of kind acts for 
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the bird, the windows, step by step, came back to normal 
size, and the boy secured his release and return to his 
parents. He remained a loving, kind prince, and became 
an ideal king. 

The purposes of the first recitation were to observe the 
pupils in their silent reading, noting cases of slow eye- 
movement, lip-movement, etc., to get the class started in 
the study of the story, and to make the assignment for the 
following study and recitations. The pupils were told to 
begin the story and read it through silently. In about eight 
minutes two pupils had completed reading the story of 
thirteen pages. Then they were all asked to stop and 
report the number of pages read. Some had read only six 
pages. The class was questioned upon the first few pages 
of the story, and it was noted that the slowest readers did 
not respond as well as the fastest readers. Certain advice 
was given about reading habits, such as inhibiting lip- 
movement, concentration of attention, quick eye-move- 
ment, etc. Then the assignment for the following study 
and recitation was made. They were told to complete the 
reading of the story at as rapid a rate as they could to get 
the gist of the story, then to go over it again, considering 
the following questions, which were written on the black- 
board: 

. List three words that describe the Little Prince. 

. Be able to describe the inside of the Magic Prison. 

. What made the windows grow narrower? 

. How did the prince cause them to begin to open again? 


. List three words that describe the prince when he returned 
home. 


Gr & 69 ~O = 


The second recitation involved a consideration of the 
problems, the discussion of which brought out the main 
points of the story and gave some opportunity for purpose- 
ful vocabulary work. For the third recitation the pupils 
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were asked to take the books home, select a paragraph 
particularly interesting, and practice reading it to the folks 
at home so they could read it to the class. One choice was 
made in class as an illustration of a good choice. In addi- 
tion the pupils were asked to list and number the five acts 
of kindness on the part of the boy to the bird, resulting in 
the gradual reappearance of the windows and the final 
release of the boy. During the assignment the first one 
was selected by the pupils and listed as follows: 

Acts of Kindness 


1. He gave the bird some water, resulting in the appearance of a 
tiny window opening. 


During the third recitation these lists of acts of kindness 
were read by the pupils, and commented upon by the pupils 
and teacher. Then the pupils read to the class the selections 
chosen during their home preparation for audience reading. 
About twelve pupils read. As one pupil read to the class, 
the other pupils closed their books and gave full attention 
to the reader, with the problem in mind as to whether 
the pupil had given a satisfactory reason for choosing the 
selection being read. The previous study and recitations 
gave a familiarity with the thought and the words, elimi- 
nating hesitancy and making the reader-audience situation 
easier of realization for both the reader and audience. The 
social value of such a classroom situation was clearly greater 
than the ordinary consecutive oral-reading plan. 


TI. A SERIES OF FIFTH-GRADE SILENT-READING LESSONS ON 
“SOME MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD” 


A unit of reading material, such as Some Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, by Pyle, is well adapted for extensive 
silent reading. The book consists of twelve chapters, and 
176 pages. It was used with an upper fifth-grade class, 
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taught by Miss Blanche Turechek. Ten recitation periods 
of thirty minutes each were used. The following are 
representative of the problems used as a basis of reports on 
assignments: 

In the shooting of the deer which led to Robin Hood becoming 
an outlaw, who was most to blame, Robin Hood or the 
foresters? 

Why was Little John so named? 

What was the Sheriff’s purpose in holding a shooting-matcht 

In what three ways did Robin Hood disguise himself so that the 
Sheriff did not know him? 

What is the point of highest excitement in the chapter? 

Select witty lines in this chapter. 


The assignment involved one or two chapters to a recita- 
tion. The pupils were told to read the chapter through 
first without reference to the questions, and then to go over 
it again considering the questions and exercises written on 
the board for the chapter. The oral reading was of two 
types, that which came in naturally to prove points, and 
that which was planned as a part of the procedure in rela- 
tion to a problem, such as — “ Select a witty saying in the 
chapter, write the page and line on a slip of paper, and be 
prepared to read it to the class.”” After the book was com- 
pleted chapter by chapter, one recitation was used to get a 
perspective view of the whole with a consideration of such 
problems as the following: 

Cite incidents showing Little John as the right-hand man. * 


List six places where Robin Hood and his band outwit the 
Sheriff. 

Name the men Robin Hood could not overcome in single com- 
bat. 

List five characteristics of Robin Hood’s personality which 
helped to bring him good fortune throughout the stories. 


A poor way to proceed. The procedure with the unit of 
reading matter mentioned above was radically different 
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from the procedure the writer once observed in connection 
with a similar unit. An eighth-grade class was studying a 
school edition of Ivanhoe containing two hundred and eight 
pages. The method used was that of reading it orally and 
consecutively, page by page, with discussion of the details. 
The discussion of the class was centered largely upon minor 
details, with little consideration of the larger problems 
which might have been discussed after the pupils had all 
read the whole story silently. The class had completed 
the reading of a little over half of the book after five weeks, 
or fifteen recitations. However, upon inquiry from the 
pupils, it was discovered that most of the class had com- 
pleted reading the book silently on the side at odd times. 
With any literary material of this kind there should be 
some oral reading, but to attempt to read orally all of a 
unit of this length is not only objectionable because it tends 
to throw the discussion too largely upon small points, but 
also because it is too slow a procedure with reference to the 
amount of material the class is able to cover, and it tends to 
slow up the individual rate of silent reading. The point is 
that in the past this type of oral-reading procedure has been 
altogether too common, due to a conception handed down 
that a reading recitation means oral reading. We are 
coming to realize that the development of efficient silent 
readers is the most important phase of the reading problem 
in the intermediate and upper grades. The appreciation 
of good reading material of various types, including the 
distinctly literary types, of course, is also important, but it 
is believed by the writer that, except in the case of poetry, 
pupils get more enjoyment and appreciation through the 
silent-reading method. 

Silent reading and study. The tendency in recent years 
has been to place greater stress on the study methods and 
habits of the pupils than formerly. A careful observation 
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of the silent-reading method will reveal the fact that this 
method tends to place greater emphasis on the study of the 
pupil. In the oral-reading method the pupil who had made 
little headway in his study could follow along and do about 
as well as though he had studied vigorously. But in the 
silent-reading method the pupil is practically unable to 
participate in the development discussion unless he has 
read with some degree of efficiency during his study-time. 
It also reveals to the teacher, and to the particular pupil as 
well, valuable information as to the pupil’s silent-reading 
efficiency, and should result in some wholesome advice 
as to how to improve in silent reading. ‘There is undoubt- 
edly a vital relationship between the pupil’s silent-reading 
efficiency and his efficiency in study in the content subjects. 


IV. A SEVENTH-GRADE SILENT-READING LESSON 


The following is an account by Miss Lucille Murphy of 
a recitation in silent reading with a seventh-grade class. 


Material: How I Killed a Bear, by Charies Dudley Warner. 

Primary purpose: 1. To develop appreciation of the humor. 

Secondary purpose: 2. To improve comprehension and increase 
rate. 

Problem: To pian a motion picture based upon this story. 


Statement of the problem. “ We see a great many moving 
pictures with many different plots. Where do you suppose 
the motion-picture director gets the stories for all the 
pictures he must produce? One pupil answered that people 
write them, and another soon suggested that they take 
some from books. We are going to read a story this morn- 
ing called How I Killed a Bear, that I believe could be 
worked into an interesting motion picture. For the next 
half-hour let us forget that we are pupils of the Garden- 
ville School, and let us be motion-picture directors. Let 
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us read through this story from the standpoint of a director, 
and decide what scenes we will include and in what order.” 

Solution of the problem. ‘‘ We will read ahead until we 
have decided upon the opening scene.”’ The children set to 
work with a will, each one hoping to be the first to discover 
the opening scene. In a short time some one suggested it, 
adding graphic suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
stage and the action of the characters. All agreed to this, 
and set to work to find the next scene. Here a difference of 
opinion arose. Some pupils wanted to include the account 
of the hero’s previous experiences with a gun, but others 
objected on the score that this did not properly belong to 
the action, How I Killed a Bear. Some asked, ‘* Well, 
suppose you do include it, how are you going to connect it 
with the story?” This objection was quickly answered by a 
wide-awake boy who responded at once, “‘ Don’t they often 
show what people are thinking about in motion pictures? 
All you would have to do would be to have him hold his 
gun and look at it as though he were thinking, and then 
show these things.’ Here the teacher stepped in. , “ Be- 
fore we can decide what to include in our picture I believe 
it will be necessary to decide whether the picture is to be 
exciting, funny, sad, or romantic.”” The name of the story 
suggested exciting to some, while others, influenced by the 
humorous account of the hero’s past experience with a gun 
as just read, insisted that it would have to be funny. The 
teacher suggested that the class read on before deciding. 

The humorous account of a colored cook’s encounter 
with a bear was read by the children with general amuse- 
ment, as they were now on the lookout for humor. One 
member of the class, who had insisted that this would make 
a good humorous picture, fearing that those on the opposing 
side would miss the point of the account, spontaneously 
rose and read aloud as soon as he discovered it, “‘ He did not 
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know whether she would agree with him.” At this point all 
agreed that the picture was to be humorous. “ Then if our 
picture is to be humorous, what kind of incidents must 
we be sure to include?” “ Funny,” the pupils replied in 
chorus. 

As the pupils went on to discuss each scene, even such 
minute detail as the “glad surprise” of the bear were 
appreciated. The pupils decided that they would have to 
have a well-trained bear, for if he failed to look glad the 
audience would lose one laugh. They decided to include 
what the man was thinking when the bear came toward 
him, for it would certainly add humor. They explained 
that the scene in which the hero relates his experience to his 
home folks would have to be liberally interspersed with 
leaders, for the humor lay in the swift repartee. Then 
came a heated discussion as to the closing scene. Some 
wished to stop with the procession carrying the bear home- 
ward, others with the crowd who assembled to view it, 
others with the hero just dropping off to sleep with “ the 
last delicious thought,” “‘ I have killed a bear.’ This last 
suggestion was finally agreed upon, for the pupils decided 
that if it were presented skillfully it could be made very 
funny. 

Value of such a lesson. ‘The writer observed a part of 
this recitation, and was impressed with the enthusiasm and 
interest with which the pupils read and discussed. This is 
a fine example of the study-recitation type of silent reading, 
which should be used occasionally for the purpose of ob- 
serving the pupils’ silent-reading habits and for the purpose 
of developing better study habits. However, most of the 
silent-reading lessons should be of the type requiring definite 
study preparation in connection with problems set by the 
teacher or conceived by the pupils. This particular recita- 
tion is especially good in several respects. The pupils were 
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learning how to select, compare, judge, exclude, appropri- 
ate, put together, and draw conclusions. It forced the slow 
readers to become more alert, concentrate better, and in- 
crease their rate of reading. The discussion helped them 
to keep the connection, to see their lack of thought-getting, 
and provided a motive for renewed effort. It resulted in 
keen appreciation of the characteristic elements of this unit 
of literature. The absence of oral-reading in no way hin- 
dered the appreciation of the humor of the selection. In 
fact the rapidity of the silent reading was a distinct ad- 
vantage over the slowness of oral reading, in so far as the 
appreciation of the humor was concerned. 

The recitation just described illustrates the advantage of 
one major problem as a substitute for the oral-reading in 
serving as a steering compass as the recitation proceeds. 
One problem here sufficed for the consideration of a unit 
of twelve pages of average-sized print. Note how the 
teacher divided the main problem into subsidiary problems: 


Major problem: To plana motion picture based upon this story. 
(a) Scenes — number, order. 
(6) What to include in the scenes. 
Picture to be exciting, funny, sad or 
romantic? 


Note how the decision to make the picture “funny ” pro- 
vided a constant contact between the details and the 
teacher’s main purpose in developing appreciation of the 
humor. Also note that the pupils were constantly told to 
look for something definite. For instance, at the beginning 
they were told to decide upon the opening scene. In this 
recitation the pupils’ attention was centered upon the larger 
values, but they were constantly scrutinizing and analyzing 
detail and reorganizing it in terms of the ultimate outcomes 
the teacher desired to have realized. 
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A word of warning may not be out of place with reference 
to attempts to use the motion-picture problem in connec- 
tion with units to which it will not apply. One of the most 
important parts of the teacher’s preparation for teaching a 
unit of reading matter is the formulation of appropriate 
problems. The selection of the problem used in the pre- 
ceding illustration was very fortunate, but the writer has 
seen attempts by other teachers to use this same problem, 
with units not containing material for a good motion pic- 
ture, which were unfortunate. The skillful teacher will 
make sure that her problems are adapted to the content 
of the reading matter, and that their solution will focus 
attention upon the leading ideas. 


v. A SERIES OF FIVE EIGHTH-GRADE RECITATIONS ON 
“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


First recitation. The following assignment was made 
preliminary to the study period for the recitation: 
_ Read the book through as rapidly as you can, simply to get and 
enjoy the story. If you are a rapid reader, you can do this ip 


thirty minutes. If you do not complete it during the period, take 
the book home and complete it. 


The time set for reading the story was estimated in the 
following manner: The number of words in each of several 
lines was determined. There appeared to be an average of 
eight words to the line. By multiplying by the number of 
lines on a page, we found the estimate for a page to be two 
hundred and forty-eight words. By actual count this page 
contained two hundred and forty-five words. According 
to the standard rate of reading for the average eighth- 
grade pupil, this is about the number of words he should 
read in a minute. There are forty-two pages in the story. 
An average reader would then complete the story in from 
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forty to forty-five minutes, and a rapid reader in about 
thirty minutes. 

At the beginning of the first recitation the following list 
of problems were placed upon the blackboard, and all the 
pupils were asked to copy them into their study notebooks: 


1. Give facts and incidents that show how Nolan was punished 
for damning the United States and wishing never to hear of 
her again. 

2. What were the main activities that Nolan had for occupy- 
ing his time? List four of them in their order of importance. 

3. Prove that Nolan loved his country dearly. 

4. Contrast Nolan’s character as a young man, and his char- 
acter as revealed in the story from about the age of forty 
until his death. 


There was some discussion as to the time it took different 
pupils to read the story, in order to direct their attention to 
rate as a factor in efficient reading. Then they were told 
to note how well the rapid readers were able to respond to 
the above questions in comparison with the slowest ones. 
Then followed a discussion of the first problem. Many 
interesting contributions were made. A few had to be 
ruled out as not being relevant to the problem. A sum- 
mary was made of the more important ones. A beginning 
on the second problem was made. During the study period 
for the second recitation the pupils were asked to formulate 
the list called for in the second problem, and collect facts 
for a debate on the third. 

Second recitation. The second recitation opened with a 
consideration of the lists in answer to the second question. 
Differences of opinion as to which activities should be in- 
cluded in the approved list and as to their order of impor- 
tance brought in a discussion of a great many interesting 
details, compelled the pupils to weigh values, select and 
reject, to “ give reason for the faith that was in them,” 
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and resulted in considerable debate in which the teacher 
was a tactful and judicious referee. The value of a correct 
solution of the problem was not nearly so great as was the 
thinking that was aroused and the experience provided by 
this procedure. A beginning was made on the third prob- 
lem, and groups voluntarily arranged to debate the ques- 
tion. Some whose memory clung more to the first part of 
the story chose the negative. The remainder of the pupils 
agreed to report upon the fourth problem. 

Third recitation. During the informal, promiscuous 
debate the pupils spontaneously arose at different times 
and read sentences or paragraphs to support their points. 
Of course the poorer readers and thinkers who had selected 
the negative were routed by those on the affirmative, but 
the losers had learned, in a concrete way, something of the 
importance of relative values in drawing conclusions. 

Fourth recitation. In the consideration of the fourth 
problem there was opportunity to emphasize the more 
important ethical values of the story in relation to character 
development. For the closing recitation the following 
problem was assigned: 

Select one of the most interesting incidents and be prepared to 

read it to the class. 

A number were suggested by the pupils and they were 
left to make their own selections, with the caution that the 
selection must be brief so there would be time for a good 
many to read. 

Fifth recitation. The last recitation was given over to 
the enjoyment of the audience reading indicated in the 
problem assigned. 

It will be seen that in this plan there is no attempt to go 
through the story consecutively from the beginning to the 
end. Oftentimes the discussion on one of the problems 
would necessitate the pupil’s relating a part of the story, 
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or a questioning of certain pupils about the facts of the 
story, but these factual reproductions and questions were 
always subsidiary elements to a problem involving con- 
centration upon the large view of the story. Pupils who 
were able to take little or no part in the discussions ee 
stimulated to read more selectively, and with vets 
centration in their study-preparation for the n a 
This type of oral reading and the ty villas 

fifth problem have some incentiv we canon 
trast to the procedure which in verte ing be- 
cause of a vague notion that all the reus in ‘ei reading 
lesson must be read orally. 

Provide an abundance of red-blooded silent-reading 
material. It will be noted that the first assignment in the 
lesson last given provided for a rapid reading of the whole 
of The Man Without a Country at one sitting. This is the 
way the average individual desires to read a unit of this 
type in the ordinary life situation. It is also true that 
pupils in school desire to go through to the end of an 
absorbing story of this kind without interruption, and with- 
out deliberation upon any set problems or points to watch 
for. If there were more provision in school for this kind of 
reading experience, with real red-blooded material that 
appeals to the pupils’ love of adventure and spirited action, 
the teacher would have less difficulty with pupils reading 
the forbidden dime novel under cover of a large geography 
book. Irvin Cobb ! testifies that, if he had a son twelve to 
fourteen years old, he would supply him liberally with 
reading matter of the type of the Nick Carter, Cap Collier, 
Deadwood Dick, and the Jesse James books, and say to 
him: 

Read them openly... . Read them for their brisk and stirring 


1Cobb, Irvin. “A Plea for Old Cap Collier”; in Saturday patie 
Post, July 3, 1920. 


eo 
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movement; for the spirit of outdoor adventure and life which 
crowds them; for their swift but logical processions of sequences; 
for the phases of Pioneer Americanism they rawly but graphically 
portray, and for their moral values. Read them along with your 
Coopers and your Ivanhoe and your Mayne Reids. Read them 
through, and perhaps some day, if fortune is kinder to you than 
ever it was to your father, with a background behind you and a 
vision before you, you may be inspired to sit down and write a 
dime novel of your own almost good enough to be worthy of men- 
tion in the same breath with the two greatest adventure stories — 
dollar-sized dime novels is what they really are — that ever were 
written; written, both of them, by writing men, who, I’m sure, 
must have based their moods and their modes upon the memories 
of the dime novels which they, they in their turn, read when they 
were boys of your age. I refer to a book called Huckleberry Finn, 
and to a book called Treasure Island. 


5. Lists oF Booxs Su1TABLE FoR Usr 


Books as interesting as a dime novel. In 1907 Professor 
W. W. Charters wrote to twenty-four of the largest cities 
in the United States and asked the city librarian to send 
him the titles of the twelve books which boys of the dime- 
novel age found to be as interesting as the dime novel. In 
1917 he wrote again, and from the replies compiled a list 
of the most popular books of this type. This list he pub- 
lished ! and it is reproduced below. The numbers following 
each title indicate the frequency of mention by the li- 
brarians of the twenty-four cities. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island (17). 

Clemens: Tom Sawyer (13). 

Otis: Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circus (10). 
Verne: 20,000 Leagues under the Sea (9). 
Altsheler: The Young Trailers (8). 

Clemens: Huckleberry Finn (6). 

Drysdale: The Fast Mail (6). ’ 


1 School and Society, March 13, 1920. Also reproduced in the Course qj 
Study for the Atlanta Public Schools for 1920-21. 
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Carruth: Track’s End (5). 

Grinnell: Jack, the Young Ranchman (5). 
Masefield: Jim Davis (5). 

Altsheler: Last of the Chiefs (4). 

Barbour: Crimson Sweater (4). 

Burton: Boys of Bob’s Hill (4). 

Cody: Adventures of Buffalo Bill (4). 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (4). 

London: Call of the Wild (4). 

Monroe: Cab and Caboose (4). 

Quirk: Boy Scout: of the Black Eagle Patrol (4). 
Schultz: With the Indians in the Rockies (4). 
Altsheler: Horsemen of the Plains (8). 

Brown: Two Boys in a Gyro Car (8). 
Grinnell: Jack among the Indians (8). 
Malone: Winning His Way to West Point (8). 
Mason: Tom Strong (8). 

Moffet: Careers of Danger and Daring (3). 
Sabin: Bar B Boys (8). 

Sabin: Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail (8). 
Stevenson: Young Train Dispatcher (8). 
Wallace: Wilderness Castaways (8). 


An abundance of material for extensive reading experi: 
ence that partakes of the spirit of travel, of contest, of 
exciting experience, of spirited conversation, of rapid 
action, of heroic endeavor, of courageous battle, in short, 
that carries the pupil through the whole round of world 
situations and experiences in the way in which the child and 
youth desire to be carried, should be furnished for class- 
room purposes. Much of this should be read by the pupils 
without particular classroom consideration. Consider- 
able amounts should be considered class fashion as The 
Man Without a Country was treated in the series of lessons 
previously described. 

List of books suitable for class use, by grades. The fol- 
lowing is a brief list of books suitable for classroom use for 
extensive silent-reading purposes, arranged by grades: 
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Grades 3 and 4 


Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

Baldwin: Old Greek Stories. 

Baldwin: Old Stories of the East. 

Stickney: Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Wiltse: Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Barrie-Perkins: Peter Pan. 

Shaw: Big People and Little People of Other 

Lands. 

Andrews: Seven Little Sisters. 

Cowels: Going to School in Animal Land. 

Chance: Little Folks of Many Lands. 
Grades 4 and 5 

Cellodi-Cramp-Lochwood: Pinocchio. 

Lane: Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Washburne: Indian Legends. 

Pyle: Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Sewell: Black Beauty. 

Schultz: Sinopah the Indian Boy. 

Moran: Kwahu the Hopi Indian Boy. 

Hawthorne: The Wonder-Book. 

Carroll: Alice in Wonderland. 

Perkins: The Japanese Twins. 

Otis (Pioneer Series) : Benjamin of Ohio. 

McDonald and Dalrymple 


(Little People Every- 


where Series) : Betty in Canada. 
Grades 5 and 6 

Warren: King Arthur and His Knights. 
Swift: Gulliver's Travels. 
Leblanc: The Blue Bird for Children. 
Mabie: _ Norse Stories. 
Kipling: The Jungle Book. 
Sharp: Beyond the Pasture Bars. 
Schwartz: Wilderness Babies. 
Ouida: The Niirnberg Stove. 
Seton: Lobo, Rag, and Vizen. 
Seton: Krag and Johnny Bear. 
Harris: Uncle Remus. 
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Hawthorne: 
Ruskin: 
Wyss: 


Mark Twain: 
Hasbrouck: 
Spyri: 
Aldrich: _ 
Eggleston: 
Dodge: 
Mabie: 

Coe: 
Grenfell: 


Sharp: 


Curtis: 
Curtis: 
Wells: 

Mark Twain: 
Mark Twain: 
Stevenson: 
Rutland: 
Helen Keller: 
Hawthorne: 
Irving: 
Kipling: 
Mark Twain: 
Dana: 

Hale: 
Hughes: 
Stowe: 


Tanglewood Tales. 
King of the Golden River. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Grades 6 and 7 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
The Boys’ Parkman. 

Heidi. 

Story of a Bad Boy. 

Hoosier School Boy. 

Hans Brinker. 

Heroes Every Child Should Know. 
Heroes of Every Day Life. 

Adrift on an Ice Pan. 

Roof and Meadow. 


Grades 7 and 8 


In the Land of the Head Hunters. 
Indian Days of Long Ago. 

How the Present Came Out of the Pasi. 
Travels in History. 

Travels at Home. 

Treasure Island, 

Old Testament Stories. 

The Story of My Life. 

The Great Stone Face. 

The Legend cf Sleepy Hollow. 
Captains Courageous. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
Two Years before the Mast. 
The Man Without a Country. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Unele Tom’s Cabin. 


6. VOCABULARY PROBLEMS 


How we enlarge our vocabulary. It cannot be too often 
or too thoroughly emphasized that there should be very 
little centering of attention upon words in the reading for 
isolated definition. It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
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there is altogether too much of this in the usual school prac- 
tice. Still the problem remains that pupils are not able to 
pronounce words, and do not have an adequate conception 
of the meaning of words. This problem must be solved upon 
the basis of how we acquire correct pronunciation and ade- 
quate meanings of words. How does our vocabulary grow? 
We all know that our vocabulary develops through experi- 
ence, and not through the use of the dictionary or the formal 
recitation of definitions. Every new activity we enter upon 
enlarges our vocabulary. When one learns to play golf or 
to drive an automobile, a whole new set of words is required. 
We learn to pronounce them and to understand their mean- 
ing through conversation and reading. One of the funda- 
mentals of reading-vocabulary growth is an extensive vicari- 
ous experience through reading. We fully comprehend a 
word only when we have experienced it in varied contextual 
relations. 

The importance of oral reading in vocabulary develop- 
ment is often stressed. In the absence of scientific studies 
in this particular we must fall back upon opinion. All will 
agree that oral reading is a large factor, in the first few 
grades, in the growth of the pupils’ sight-reading vocabulary. 
But, when a pupil can read his known auditory vocabulary, 
there is serious question whether oral reading continues to 
be an important factor in increasing his sight-reading vocab- 
ulary, his speaking vocabulary, or his written vocabulary. 
Language work, discussion and interpretation, and conver- 
sation are better motivated situations for checking pronun- 
ciation than oral reading, except real audience reading. In 
the main, persons come to use words through hearing them 
in conversation and discussion, and then feeling a need for 
them in expressing thoughts and experiences. 

This treatment, however, is concerned chiefly with the 
growth of the pupil’s reading vocabulary, and as silent read- 
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ing is much more important to this end than oral reading, it 
is more concerned with the growth of an adequate meaning 
vocabulary. The following is a summary of the principal 
activities previously discussed which aid in the growth of 
the sight vocabulary. 


Activities AIDING THE GRowTH OF THE SIGHT VOCABULARY 


1. Oral reading in the lower grades 
2. Audience reading 
3. An extensive vicarious experience through reading 
4. Interpretative discussion, naturally involving the oral use of 
many words in the text 
. Special interpretative problems requiring the selecting, com- 
paring, and contrasting of words in the text 
6. Systematic lessons in the analysis of word meanings and in the 
use of appropriate helps, given in periods separate from the 
regular reading lessons (Illustrated in Chapter VIII) 


oO 


Number five of the above-mentioned activities will now be 
discussed more in detail, and illustrated. 

Vocabulary-problem lessons. Some selections lend them- 
selves to the use of a vocabulary problem as the main one in 
the assignment. The following is a brief account of two 
lessons of this type. 


I. A Vocasutary Lesson on “ THE BELLS,” BY PoE — 
SEVENTH GRADE 

After the teacher had read the poem as a whole to give 
the pupils an auditory perspective impression, the more 
analytical study by parts was undertaken. The teacher 
announced that the poem would be attacked by deter- 
mining the four kinds of bells described, and listing under 
each the words that were used to express the particular effect 
desired. The following lists were placed upon the black- 
board during the recitation: 
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Sledge Wedding Alarm Tolling 
Bells Bells Bells Bells 
merriment mellow shriek groaning 
silver molten scream Runic 
tinkle golden clash melancholy 
jingling liquid ditty clang throbbing 
crystalline voluminary roar muffled mono- 
tintinnabulation rhyming turbulent tone 
chiming desperate sobbing 
euphony twanging moaning 
palpitating rolling 
clamorous, etc. tolling 


The pupils selected and discussed these words in relation to 
a specific interpretative purpose. It is under reading situa- 
tions of this type that discussing and defining words have 
value. For the assignment for the succeeding study and 
recitation the teacher checked ten of the more unfamiliar 
words, and wrote the following on the blackboard: 


1. Find as many synonyms as possible for each word. 

2. Check the one whose meaning is nearest to the word. 

3. Prove that the word that Poe has used is more appropriate 
than any of the synonyms would have been. 


During the next recitation the following was placed upon 
the board as the consensus of opinion of the class: 


erystalline  clamorous — voluminously molten euphony 
pure *noisy *swelling *melted pleasing sound 
*clear loud large fused sweet sound 
transparent copious cast *harmonious 
palpitating melancholy monody solemn monotone 
fluttering despondent funeral song grave *one tone 
“throbbing _— sad *lamentations *serious continuous 
quivering *mournful sacred utterance 
pulsating dejected impressive not varied 
sorrowful ceremonious 


Another vocabulary lesson will illustrate further what 
may be done. 
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If. A Sixtu-Grape VocaBuLARY-PROBLEM LESSON 


“The Chimera’? — Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book 

Problem: Select and list expressions that mean the same as Pegasus, 
and prove that each is appropriate. 

Solution: winged horse; snow-white steed; wondrous spectacle; 
horse fowl; marvelous horse; aerial wonder; splendid 
bird; beautiful friend; sky-skimmer. 

The selection and discussion of these was a valuable means 
of testing the pupils’ silent reading, an interesting way to 
clear up hazy ideas of meaning, and proved a valuable means 
of interpreting. This is a good illustration of attacking the 
rontent in a psychological though miscellaneous order in- 
stead of in the order presented in the story. The lesson 
ended by relating the story. 

The following illustrate how vocabulary problems may be 
formulated and used as an aid in emphasizing major values 
in teaching certain selections in school readers: 


Grade 4 
“The Bear, the Boar, and the Fox” —5 pages — Edson-Lang 
Third Reader. 
1. On a sheet of paper plan for three columns, headed like this: 
1. Bear 2. Boar 3. Fox 


Place each of the following under one of the three, making 
your choice as nearly correct according to the story as possible. 
(1) sly (2) cowardly (8) piggish (4) stupid (5) unfair (6) 
industrious (7) high-tempered (8) bluffer (9) plower (10) 
sower (11) boss (12) winner (13) schemer. 
“The Little Acrobat” — 5 pages — Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
List expressions that show that Corny Chicadee was an acrobat. 
List four in addition to the following: 
1. Did his acrobatic trick. 
2. Dangled head downward by his toes. 


Grade 5 or 6 


““Who is the Happiest Man?” — 6 pages — Baldwin and Bender 
Fifth Reader. 
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1. Read the story through rapidly and close the book. 
2. Then copy the characters as listed, and place after each the 
one of the following words that is appropriate: 


wealth mercy wisdom service martyr 
Characters 
Cyrus Solon Tellus 
Croesus The Two Young Men 
Grade 7 or 8 


** An Apple Story ”’ — 9 pages — The Holton-Curry Seventh Reader. 
1. Read the story through for the enjoyment of it. 
2. Explain the pun on “ruminating.” If necessary look up its 
meaning in the glossary. 
3. Select five other words upon which the author makes puns, 
and be prepared to read the puns to the class. 


7. PRoBLEMS OF ILLUSTRATIVE REPRESENTATION 


Types of illustrations. There are a few selections in al- 
most any school reader that are adapted to illustrative 
representation. This representation may take the form of 
pictorial drawings in black or colored crayon on manila 
paper, of simple cuttings, of illustrated cuttings, of dia- 
grams or graphs, of silhouette illustrations, of map draw- 
ings, or of constructions. As a rule pupils delight in mak- 
ing illustrations. 

Purposes. From the viewpoint of the reading, the func- 
tions of the illustrating is to provide a specific purpose for 
careful, critical reading, to test the accuracy of the reading, 
and to make more concrete the content of the material. It 
provides interesting seat work, and, if skillfully directed, ap- 
plies the reading ability to a concrete situation for a definite 
purpose. A finished art production is not at all essential 
in so far as the value to the reading is concerned. The pu- 
pils’ crude productions may be fuller of meaning to them 
than the finished art productions which adorn the pages of 
their books. 
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Correlation with drawing. Illustrating reading material 
provides an excellent opportunity for correlation between 
reading and the drawing or art work. During reading- 
time the content may be taught in relation to the illustra- 
tion work, while the actual drawing or construction is done 
during drawing-time. In the reading recitation, the 
problems in relation to the content of the illustrations are 
raised and the reading-content interpreted in relation to 
these problems. After the illustrations are made, they are 
critically scrutinized in reading-time to determine whether 
they portray correctly the thoughts and ideas of the read- 
ing-content. This sort of correlation is of advantage to 
both the drawing and the reading. It produces better 
illustrative work in the drawing, and better thinking and 
richer experience in the reading. 

Lesson steps. ‘The following steps come naturally in 
each illustrative lesson: 

1. Assignment. During the assignment the teacher 
suggests that the pupils may be interested in making some 
illustrations of a certain type. The following would be a 
good assignment: 


Read the selection through rapidly to get the story. 

Re-read and decide which type of illustration, construction or 
crayola drawings it will be best to use. 

Select two passages suitable for illustration. 


2. Recitation. During the recitation there is a discussion 
and decision as to the type of illustration to use. Then the 
various sections chosen by the pupils for illustration are 
considered. Any unsuitable ones are discovered by the 
class and ruled out. A certain number of the best ones are 
listed, from which the pupils may choose. The content 
that should go into these illustrations, or the composition 
of the illustrations, is discussed. 
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3. Illustrations. The illustrations are made during 
drawing-time, at home, or during reading-study-time. 

4. Second recitation. In the next recitation the illustra- 
tions are critically scrutinized. The illustration or illustra- 
tions of a particular section are exhibited to the class while 
the class reads the section carefully, or while a pupil reads 
the section to the class as audience reading. Is the illustra- 
tion representative of the general spirit of the story? Does 
it portray correctly the picture of the section? 

An example of an illustration lesson, taken from Irving, 
will show the possibilities of such work. 


ILLUSTRATING ‘‘RIP VAN WINKLE” — AN EIGHTH- 
GRADE LESSON 


The writer used the procedure outlined above in teaching 
Rip Van Winkle to an eighth-grade class. The pupils took 
great pleasure in making the crayon drawings. Some of 
the illustrations were very good from the standpoint of the 
principles of drawing, but did not show appreciation of the 
spirit of the story or accurate portrayal of the facts. Others 
were rather crude drawings, but showed a grasp of essential 
values and facts. From the standpoint of the reading in- 
struction, the latter type would be considered the better. 
Of course there were some that were good in both phases 
and some poor in both. 

The problems raised in the original assignment provided 
the specific purpose for the silent reading during study- 
time. Likewise, as the pupils were making their drawings, 
they would at times refer back to the book and re-read. 
The pupils placed a title or statement from the story under, 
neath the picture to characterize it. 

The greatest value in relation to the development of 
reading ability was realized during the time that the pictures 
were being critically considered in relation to the reading. 


GaLVuLsoatTil ad AVIN AYOLS WV MOH ‘SI ‘MW 
SSVI) ACVUX)-HLUAOY V AM ACV SONILLAD —dosaudy NOSNIAOY 


daLVaLsatTil ad AVA AWOLS V MOH ‘91 9M 
LOAtOUd NOIWLOAULSNO) AdVUH-HINAATS YW — MOTIOP{ AdXAIG AO GNGOU'] AN, 
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content. This was conducted as audience reading. One 
pupil held the drawing so the class could see it. It was 
necessary to see that the pupil held the picture so that it 
got the proper light, and so that it faced properly toward 
the pupils. The pupil who made the drawing read from the 
story the part he had illustrated. The remainder of the 
class listened with books closed, and with two problems 
in mind. Is the picture in harmony with the general 
spirit and setting of Rip Van Winkle? Is there a cor- 
rect portrayal of the detailed facts given in the selection 
read? 

One boy presented a picture of Rip mending his fence. 
Some more thoughtful pupils challenged this as not being 
in keeping with the character of Rip. The pupil who made 
the drawing was unable to substantiate the fact from any 
statement in the story. This experience no doubt helped to 
make a better reader of him. He had failed to verify the 
facts he portrayed by reference to the reading matter. The 
failure of pupils to take this step of verification in careful 
reading is very common. One of the teacher’s problems is 
how to get such pupils to check up their impressions and 
conclusions by a careful scrutiny of the reading-content. 
Such experiences as this boy had, under sympathetic and 
helpful direction, will be a help in that direction. 

Many teachers use illustration to excellent advantage 
without necessarily following the procedure outlined in this 
instance. The photographic reproductions given opposite 
show some possibilities of group illustration. 

Briggs and Coffman, in their volume on Reading in the 
Public Schools, pages 120-27, show silhouette illustrations 
for “Old Pipes and the Dryads.” Through a series of 
eighteen simple illustrations the complete story is por- 
trayed. The appropriate sentences accompany each illus- 
tration. 
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Units suitable for illustration. In planning a lesson in- 
volving the use of problems of illustration, it is very im- 
portant to select units that easily lend themselves to the 
type of illustration contemplated. Units that portray ap 
abundance of action, and scenes with outstanding character: 
istics, are adapted to pictorial drawings or cuttings. Where 
the color characteristics are prominent, colored crayons 
should be used. Where there is little color, but plenty of 
action, use black crayon, or make cuttings from black paper 
and mount them on white paper, or from white paper and 
mount them on black paper or cloth. 

Most teachers in the intermediate and upper grades will 
have some material that is adapted to illustration by 
diagrams, graphs, or maps. The “ Fight with the Pirates,” 
from Stevenson’s Treasure Island, will be much more con 
crete to the pupils if they are asked to make a diagram 
showing the location of the stockade, blockhouse, ete. 
This is also a good test of reading ability. A good problem 
in map illustration to use in teaching is found in a selection 
in the Baldwin Seventh Reader entitled, “The Great Fight 
at Aldreth,” an excerpt from Kingsley’s Hereward, the 
Last of the English. 

The use made of this latter selection by one teacher came 
under the observation of the writer. The pupils were asked 
during their study-time to read the selection through, and 
then to make a map drawing showing the location of the 
various points, rivers, etc., mentioned. The stronghold to 
be attacked by the Normans was upon an island formed by 
the encircling of a wide river. The only approaches were 
obstructed by meres, fens, reeds, mud, floating peat-beds, 
and slimy water. The account is so written that it takes 
very close reading to visualize the map-scene. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of the reading, several of the pupils 
made diagrams giving a very adequate representation of 
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the reading matter. This was an excellent test of then 
reading ability. Several pupils made a flat failure, showing 
a lack of ability to get anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the setting through their reading. But the 
discussion of the maps in recitation and the making by the 
class of a blackboard map, proving and disproving what 
should or should not be in the construction of the map, 
involved such reading activity as these poorer readers were 
in need of, and did much to clear up their hazy and inade- 
quate conceptions. 


8. Proptems Revatina TO DRAMATIZATION 


An example of such work. Dramatization is a type of 
problem which may be utilized to excellent advantage in 
silent-reading lessons with units not written in dramatic 
form, but having dramatic characteristics. The Merrill 
Fourth Reader has a prose adaptation of Browning’s “ Pied 
Piper.” This was dramatized by a class as a part of a 
school entertainment. The study and recitation for this 
type of silent reading would be about as follows: 

Assignment: 

1. Read the selection through to get the story. 

2. Write out a cast of characters, similar to the one at the be- 
ginning of the play on page 280 of your Reader. 

3. Decide how many scenes there should be. 

4. Decide upon an imaginary stage-setting for each. 


Several of the pupils write their cast of characters on the 
blackboard. They are compared and criticized. Refer- 
ences to the text are made when necessary. A correct cast 
of characters is formulated with the aid of the pupils, if 
none of the pupils do not already have a correct one. The 
problems of the different scones are discussed, and a solu- 
tion placed on the blackboard. The discussion of the 
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imaginary stage-setting naturally accompanies the discus- 
sion of the scenes. The characters for the dramatization 
are assigned. Substitutes are assigned for each character, 
to take part in case of absence or failure. The pupils are 
told to prepare for the play by becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the story, so they will know when to talk, 
what to say, and what to do, and to give particular attention 
to the characters they represent. 

Value of dramatizing. Opportunity is offered to corre- 
late language and reading by having the story dramatized. 
There would be no attempt to costume or to provide stage- 
setting other than to use what is at hand in the schoolroom. 
Children enjoy the imaginary part of it. The dramatizing 
should be spontaneous and free. If a pupil does not know 
what to do or say, and continues to delay the play, allow a 
substitute to take his place. Such a failure should be recog- 
nized by the pupils as serious as any other failure in school 
work due to lack of preparation or lack of ability to com- 
prehend the material studied. The dramatization becomes 
a test of the pupil’s ability to read well silently, provides a 
motive for his effort in study and recitation, and makes 
the situation ‘real or concrete to him. The value of the 
dramatization in relation to silent reading does not lie in 
the excellence of the dramatizing, but rather in the fact 
that as a problem-project it forms the basis for the study 
and recitation procedure for a series of silent-reading 
recitations. Its primary purpose should be kept constantly 
in mind by the teacher. 

Among some teachers there is an impression that drama- 
tization is merely a primary-grade activity, but dramatiza- 
tion, as a means of motivating the silent-reading work, is 
adapted to any grade. Especially in the upper grades, 
where the new social instincts are beginning to play an 
important part, is dramatization important. The following 
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paragraphs, taken from Briggs and Coffman,! set forth 
well the social benefits and place of this type of work: 


The enthusiasts claim that dramatic work in connection with 
reading brings the pupil and teacher into a new relation, where, 
for the first time, they actually become acquainted. Of course this 
acquaintanceship is unreal and likely ineffective in its results in 
case the teacher fails to live in the play on the level of her children. 
However, when this result is achieved, the work will not be pleas- 
urable simply, it will be a positive delight and enjoyment. Unless 
this spirit saturates the work, the social benefits to be derived from 
it are of no more real value than superficial manners are to an 
individual in good society. 

A stage effect is never to be sought, merely a realistic reading. 
Costumes, paraphernalia, a platform — none of these is essential. 
The imagination will supply them all. All dramatic work in school 
can be justified only on the ground that it affords an opportunity 
for reading. It represents, in the first place, the child’s interpreta- 
tion of the selection. After the play has been sympathetically 
criticized by both the teacher and pupils, it can then be read, or 
rather re-read, with increased meaning, vitality, and force. So 
dramatic reproduction stands between reading for understanding 
on the one hand and reading for interpretation on the other. It 
is not indulged in for mere entertainment — in fact, it should never 
be permitted for this alone. 

Because of the unique place it holds in the mastery of a given 
selection, there will be no special time for it, nor can it be given 
every day. It may be used with increasing frequency, as fluency 
is gained in reading, but it will always be used more in the lower 
than in the upper grades. 

As indicated above, the art-element is present when children 
yield with freedom to an intense, urgent desire for expression. 
The crudities of their speech must be left for future correction. 
Many of them will drop out, through imitating the teacher, long 
before the time for correcting them is reached. Of course, all 
flagrant abuses of language must be corrected, but, in the main, 
the freedom and inventiveness of the children should not be inter- 


fered with. 


1 Briggs and Coffman. Reading in Public Schools, chap. x. Row 
Peterson Company. 
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What not to dramatize. Sara Cone Bryant points out ! 
in an effective way what we should not have pupils drama- 
tize: 

The teacher, on the other hand, must avoid with great judg- 
ment certain absurdities which can easily be initiated by her. 
The first direful possibility is in the choice of material. It is very 
often desirable that children should not be allowed to dramatize 
stories of a kind so poetic, so delicate, or so potentially valuable 
that the material is in danger of losing future beauty to the pupils 
through its present crude handling. Mother Goose is a hardy old 
lady and will not suffer from the grasp of the seven-year-old; and 
the familiar tales and fables of the “Goldilocks” variety have a 
firmness of surface which does not let the glamour rub off; but 
stories in which there is a hint of the beauty just beyond the pal- 
pable — or of a dignity suggestive of developed literature — are 
sorely hurt in their metamorphosis, and should be protected from 
it. They are for telling only. 


9. PLANS For INDIVIDUAL AND Group READING 


Group work in silent reading. All of the lessons previ- 
ously described in this chapter have involved the reading 
of the same material by all the pupils of a class. All of the 
pupils work upon the same problems. The study-work is 
largely upon the individual basis. In the type of recitation 
common in schools, though, there is some opportunity for 
codperative effort. The reaction of the pupils is very 
largely a response to the teacher as the center of interest 
and activity. There are those who advocate that the 
methods of handling the work should be such as to allow 
more opportunity for codperative effort on the part of 
groups within the class. It is claimed that this sort of 
activity and experience will give a valuable training that is 
needed in a democracy. One way to encourage group work 
is to provide reading books in small sets of five to ten. 


1 Bryant, Sara Cone. Stories to Tell to Children, p. 39. Houghton 
Miffin Company. 
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Then one group could be assigned a unit of reading matter 
from one book, and another group from another buok. 
Each group would study in a codperative way and make a 
report to the class as a whole. 

Reading material in dramatic form! is adapted to this 
type of work. One group is assigned one drama to read 
silently and, after codperative preparation, to dramatize 
for the whole class, while another group is assigned another 
play. 

Books containing short, spirited units of narrative 
material for reproduction may also be used in this way. 
The books listed on page 105 for audience reading will be 
found adapted to the group silent-reading method. During 
the study period, the group first reads the story silently and 
works out, in a codperative way, plans for presenting to the 
class the content of the unit read. The report may take 
the form of simply retelling the story, each pupil telling the 
part assigned to him during the codperative group planning. 
It may take the form of dramatizing the story, or exhibiting 
a series of illustrations with explanations. Or it might take 
the form of presenting an outline of the material read. In 
some cases the group might plan the report so that one 
pupil would report upon the characters, another upon the 
point of highest interest, etc. 

Special plans for grouping. In connection with the 
reading of books, a group may select a book to report upon 
to the group. One school possessed five copies of Helen 
Keller’s The Story of My Infe. A group of five pupils agreed 
to read this and report to the class as to whether they would 
recommend the book for the others to read, and to give 
their reasons. 

In some schools, all the pupils of each room are organized 


1 Augusta Stevenson. Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Books I 
to V. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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into teams, three to six teams to the room. There is a 
captain for each team. Usually each team is given different 
reading material. A part of the work is in the form of 
individual study, a part in the form of group conference or 
oral reading by turns, and a part in the form of a report or 
contribution by a group to the remainder of the pupils of 
the room. 

While group work has a place in connection with the con- 
tent silent-reading lessons, the larger portion of the time can 
probably be most profitably spent in lessons involving the 
reading of the same material by all members of the class. 
Even here, of course, there is some opportunity to assign 
different problems to different groups within the same class. 

Individual silent reading. The following lesson, which 
gives an account of a series of recitations involving the use 
of different material by each member of a fourth-grade class, 
illustrates this type of work. 


A Fourtu-GrabE Lresson 


_ From a miscellaneous collection of Third and Fourth 
Readers, a sufficient number was selected to provide each 
pupil in a fourth-grade class with a book containing a story 
of two to eight pages. The first recitation was given over 
to the distribution of the books, the choosing of the selection 
by each pupil, and suggestions regarding their silent-reading 
and study in preparation for their reports to the class. 
After the books were distributed, it was explained to the 
class that each pupil might choose a short selection of prose 
to read silently during study-time with a view to reporting 
upon it to the class. The teacher inspected the choice of 
each pupil to see that a selection of the desired type was 
chosen. Most of the pupils made good selections, but a 
few needed to be advised individually. Some even chose 
selections of poetry. This gave a good opportunity tq 
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teach some simple distinctions between poetry and prose. 

After the selections were all decided upon, the pupils were 

given suggestions regarding their silent reading and study. 

They were told first to note the subject carefully, then to 

read the selection through rapidly, and then to go through 

it again more carefully, making preparation for the report. 

Their attention was called to the vocabularies in dictionary 

form in the back of some of the books, and also to other 

study helps. Rather definite plans for the reports were 

then developed. It was decided that, in giving the reports 

in recitations to follow, the pupil would give the title of his 

selection, and that one or more of the following might be 

utilized in connection with the report: 

. Tell the story briefly. 

. Tell why the title is a good one. 

. Suggest problems for the class to discuss. 

. Give opportunity for the pupils to ask questions. 

. Tell what interested you most. 

. Who was the leading character and what was the main thing 
the leading character did? 

7. What was the main point of the selection? 

8. Use your own plan in reporting, if you wish. 


So Or & 09 ~O 


In the four succeeding recitations all the pupils reported 
upon their selections. From four to six pupils reported 
during each thirty-minute recitation. It was necessary, 
of course, at times for the teacher to guide the report and 
the discussion. In one case a pupil failed to report correctly 
an important word in the title, revealing that he had failed 
to get the main point of the selection. An investigation 
by a neighboring pupil brought out the main point. The 
pupil learned a point in pronunciation under a situation 
more conducive to retention than the usual fourth-grade 
reading situation. The pupiis who had reported were al- 
lowed to exchange books, and read whatever interested 
them during the program study period for reading. In 
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this way a considerable amount of silent reading was done 
for the mere pleasure of the pupils, and without reference to 
any report. At the beginning some of the brighter pupils 
who volunteered were called upon for their reports, as a 
means of setting good examples for the less capable ones. 
Then the reports of the better and of the poorer ones were 
alternated, so as to avoid a situation favorable to a lack of 
interest. 

Independent individual reading. In the treatment of 
each period of development in Chapters III and IV, the im- 
portance of provision for independent individual reading has 
been emphasized. In the platoon plan for an elementary 
school, the school library with tables and chairs sufficient for 
one or two rooms of pupils is included as an essential part of 
the organization. The writer believes that, so far as reading 
results are concerned, all recreative reading activities should 
be under the supervision of the regular reading teacher of the 
class. The school library is valuable in the middle and 
upper grades in helping pupils to form the library habit 
and in training them to use the library properly, but in 
the main, the individual recreative reading in these grades 
should be done at home. ‘The classroom-library plan, 
used with the careful codperation of the public library, 
has large possibilities. The ultimate aim in the middle 
and upper grades should be to develop appropriate inter- 
ests, and to initiate habits of going to the public library 
to read magazines and to secure books. 

Concluding statements. This chapter has dealt with 
lessons in silent reading which emphasize content values; 
which enrich and extend experience; which establish desir- 
able, varied, and permanent interests in reading; which in- 
culcate fundamental ethical attitudes and ideals of behavior; 
and which result in valuable training to develop speed 
and comprehension in straightforward, continuous reading. 
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Its contributions are mainly the contributions of progres- 
sive teachers who have led the way in developing new 
methods in silent reading for content purposes. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


Why has silent-reading instruction lagged so far behind the recom- 
mendations of psychologists and other educational experts? 


. What per cent of the program reading-time, in your grade, should be 


devoted to silent reading? 


. Do you agree with the statement as to the essential difference between 


the oral- and the silent-reading method? If not, why not? 


. Do you agree with the general statement as to when to use the oral- 


and when to use the silent-reading method? If not, why not? 


. Choose a short unit of reading material (three to fifteen pages) and 


formulate a problem or problems to be used as a basis for the study 
and discussion. Are the requirements of good problems as stated 
fulfilled? 


. Select a book for a particular grade of the type of those listed for 


extensive silent reading. Formulate a problem or problems for one 
chapter. Formulate a list of problems for use in a final perspective 
view of the book as a whole. 

Choose a unit of reading material suitable for rapid silent reading in 
recitation, according to a plan similar to that given for How I Killed a 
Bear. 


. Choose a selection suitable to use according to the plan described for 


Rip Van Winkle. Choose a selection suitable for illustration by 
drawing diagrams, graphs, or maps. Choose a selection suitable for a 
group cutting or construction project. 


. Choose a selection not in dramatic form, but suitable for dramatizing. 
. Formulate a plan for using some particular book, furnished in a set 


of five to ten copies. 


. Give an illustration of effective group work in silent reading. 


Try out the plan suggested for a series of recitations devoted to indi- 
vidual silent reading, and report results. 

Relate a plan for content silent reading different from any suggested 
in the chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TRAINING LESSONS IN SILENT READING 


Content, training, and test lessons. As classified accord- 
ing to the purposes to be accomplished, there are three types 
of silent-reading lessons; content, training, and test lessons. 
In case the primary purpose to be accomplished is the reali- 
zation of the content values of a certain unit of reading mate- 
rial, the lesson is termed a content lesson. This does not 
mean that there would not be in the same lesson training 
values, or opportunities which the teacher should seize for 
informal testing; these training values and informal tests 
will be, however, by-products. But it does mean that her 
method of attack and the procedure of the lesson would be 
determined by certain definite content aims related to the 
general aims of estabiishing permanent reading interests 
and developing appreciation, providing an extensive vi- 
various reading-experience, and inculcating high ideals. 

The primary purpose of a standardized test in reading is to 
measure very definitely and accurately the child’s attain- 
ment in some particular phase or phases of reading. The 
procedure is a formal standardized one, and the material is 
selected and organized to serve the purpose of the test. 
Some writers have used the term “informal test” to describe 
types of reading exercises which utilize to a considerable ex- 
tent a testing procedure, but which are used primarily for 
training purposes. The writer believes the term is an in- 
appropriate one for designating such an exercise. The term 
“training exercise” is much more appropriate. Many of the 
exercises described by prominent writers as “informal tests” 
involve procedures that are clearly formal. Any effective 
training or testing exercise is more or less formal. Many 
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schools use home-made tests for both testing and training. 
If the primary purpose of a particular exercise is to measure, . 
the lesson is a test lesson. Other lessons may be conducted 
in relation to the same exercise which are training lessons. 

In training lessons the primary purpose is to secure im- 
provement in some particular phase of reading ability. 
There may be secondary aims in relation to content values, 
and by-products in terms of experiential values are often in- 
volved. A procedure somewhat or very much like a testing 
procedure may be used, but the organization of the material 
and the procedure must serve the specific training objective. 
Both standardized and unstandardized tests are often given 
with the idea of utilizing immediately the results in relation 
to the improvement of the ability measured, or, in other 
words, to the learning situation; but, on the other hand, 
standardized tests are often legitimately used for general sur- 
vey or classification purposes without reference to immediate 
application to the learning situation of the subjects tested. 

In content lessons the situation is just the reverse of that 
in training or test lessons. We have here a given unit of 
material, such as a selection of literature or a unit of mate- 
rial in history, to be taught or used for content purposes. 
The method must serve the content and be adapted to the 
organization of the content. In the training or test lesson, 
instead, it is often necessary to construct the material, or to 
select available material and adapt the vocabulary, arrange- 
ment, and organization to serve effectively the training or 
test objective and the procedure to be used. 

Specific training objectives. Training lessons in silent 
reading in this chapter will be treated according to the fol- 
lowing outline of specific objectives: 

I. To increase the rate of continous reading, such as the 

child uses in the rapid reading of a story or book. 
II. To improve comprehension in its three fundamental 
phases: speed, accuracy, and depth. 
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III. To train specifically in grasping the essential meaning 
or significance of idea or thought-units, as the following: 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, sections, and 
whole selections. 

IV. To train specifically in the following factors involved in 
the more complex forms of interpretation and mastery: 

1. Recognizing a problem and comprehending its es- 
sential conditions. 

2. Locating and selecting data that bear on a pro- 
blem or topic. 

3. Comprehending the author’s organization. 

4. Analyzing, associating, and organizing according 
to the purposes at hand. 

5. Perceiving the purpose of the author. 

6. Evaluating reading material and judging the 
validity of statements. 

7. Reading with the best technique for retention and 
recall for a special purpose; such as, to use in dis- 
cussion or to reproduce to others. 

8. Using glossaries, dictionaries, the table of con- 
tents, reference books, and card catalogues eco- 
nomically and effectively. 


1. INcREASING THE RatE oF Continuous READING 

Phrase-flashing. The flashing of phrases and short sen- 
tences was discussed in Chapter III in connection with the 
primary grades. In the intermediate grades and in un- 
graded rooms for backward pupils, phrase-flashing is often 
used in training pupils who have not developed in read- 
ing ability beyond the primary stage. Phrase-flashing in 
such cases is used in order to increase the length of the unit 
of recognition in a single pause. Often the backward pupil 
is a slow and laborious reader. His oral reading is char- 
acterized by difficulty in quick recognition, lack of phrasing, 
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and repetition. Photographs of the eye-movements of 
such pupils show many instances of regressive movements 
and periods of confusion. Phrase-flashing is one means 
of training for better eye-movement habits. The content 
should be such as will appeal to the age and interest of the 
pupils. The following is a set of phrases that would be 
likely to appeal to the boys: 


Tuer BasEBALL GAME 


Play ball Out field 
Play hard Home run 
Run fast Out at home 


Two-base hit A safe hit 
Hit the ball A foul ball 
Foul ball Out on first 
Good play Good catch 


This could be played as a game with any number on a side 
and with a set of rules, as follows: 

A player recognizing a phrase, exposed for two to three 
fifths of a second, would advance the runners one base. A 
pupil failing in correct recognition would be out. 

A school might print or duplicate a reading lesson on this 
topic. 

Since children need to be able to recognize signs quickly, 
signs commonly seen by the pupils provide excellent content 
for quick perception exercises. 

Every second-, third-, and fourth-grade teacher, and every 
teacher of ungraded pupils backward in reading, should have 
several sets of small flash-cards about two and one-half 
inches by three and one-half inches in size, each containing 
typewritten or printed phrases. 

Reading under a time limit. There are several different 
ways to proceed in handling a training lesson that involves 
silent reading under a time limit. Two methods of pro- 
cedure that have been found successful will be described. 
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Under the first plan, allow the class a specified time, such 
as five minutes, for silent reading. All of the class read 
the same unit, beginning at the same point. Before begin- 
ning, the teacher states that this is an exercise to see how 
much each pupil can read in five minutes, and be able to 
reproduce what is read. The pupils begin and stop at the 
teacher’s signals, marking the last word read. As they read, 
the teacher observes the pupils for habits of pointing with 
the finger, lip-movement, and vocalization. She also notes 
the fast readers and the too-slow readers. At the close of 
the time, the pupils count the number of pages or lines read, 
and each writes his name and the amount read on a slip of 
paper. The slips may easily be arranged in order of the 
amount read by calling them in in that order. Call upon the 
pupil who read the smallest amount to reproduce what he 
read, and supplement his reproduction by criticism and sug- 
gestions from the class. As a rule the slow reader will not 
reproduce well. Intelligent individual-case analysis of the 
cause of poor silent-reading, with friendly advice, will usu- 
ally mark a beginning in improvement. Then the pupil next 
in amount read continues the reproduction, beginning where 
the other one stopped, and so on through the class. 

The following is the showing of a fourth-grade class as to 
rate in a lesson of this type: 


Riverside Fourth Reader. “How a King Was Found” 
Time 4 minutes 
No. lines read No. pupils 


35 1 
40-49 2 
50-59 3 
60-69 2 
70-79 


2 

80-89 4 
90-99 4 
145 1 
9 


Total 1 
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Note that the fastest reader read four times as much as the 
slowest reader. An interesting fact revealed to the pupils 
was that the faster readers knew the first part of the story 
better than the slower readers. It is evident that the slower 
readers in this group are in need of special individual and 
small-group training in silent reading. 

The second plan is similar. Choose a rather long unit. 
Formulate a question for each paragraph or page. An- 
nounce to the pupils that you wish to see how rapidly they 
can read, and be able to answer questions on what they read. 
Allow the pupils to read until one or two have completed the 
unit, and then call “Time.” Have each pupil write his 
name and the number of pages read on a slip of paper. The 
teacher arranges these slips, or calls them in, in order from 
the lowest to the highest, and follows this order in asking the 
questions which she has arranged in the order of the pages. 
The observation of habits, advice to pupils, and the general 
impression to be made, are the same as in the preceding 
plan. 

The following is the result as to rate of a fifth-grade class: 


Riverside Fifth Reader. “Gerasimus and the Lion” 
No. pages read No. pupils 


15 1 
14-10 3 
9-8 5 
7-5 6 
4 3 


In this case, also, the fastest reader read nearly four times as 
much as the slowest. It is evident that there are three very 
slow readers in this class who are in need of individual diag- 
nosis and special training. 

Timing the pupil’s reading. Assign a selection to be read 
through to the end by all pupils. When the first pupil fin- 
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ishes, he raises his hand and the teacher writes the time on 
the board. Every five seconds the teacher writes the time 
upon the board, and as the pupils finish they take the last 
time on the board as their time. If desired, pupils may 
calculate their rates in terms of the number of words per 
minute. Pupils should be given a definite idea of the stand- 
ard rate for their grade. Each pupil should be encouraged 
to increase his rate, in so far as possible and still maintain 
adequate comprehension. Any exercise in speeding up the 
rate of reading should be accompanied with some sort of 
informal check on comprehension, such as reproduction or 
answering questions. 

Time records on reading outside of recitation. A valu- 
able exercise to increase rate is to assign a long unit of easy 
reading material, to be read during a study period or at 
home. The pupil records the time it took him to read the 
unit and reports to the teacher in writing. ‘The comprehen- 
sion is checked up through the discussion of the unit. 

Re-reading for increase of rate. Investigators have found 
that the re-reading of material aids in forming better eye- 
movement habits, and therefore tends to increase the indi- 
vidual’s rate in reading other similar material. The main 
problem in this connection is to provide a strong motive for 
the re-reading, so the second or third reading will be done 
with spirit and interest. In conducting silent-reading les- 
sons teachers will often find opportunity to have the pupils 
re-read passages, and should encourage a rapid re-reading 
when the main purpose for the re-reading is to increase rate. 

Skimming. Is it ever advisable to skip in reading? Shall 
we teach pupils when and how to skim in reading? We hear 
a great deal about thoroughness in school work. It is well 
that this should be emphasized under some conditions. But 
there is a serious question as to whether over-emphasis upon 
it has not tended to hinder desirable growth in rate of read- 
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ing. There are various types of silent reading, varying 
according to the purpose of the reader. We have the careful 
reading in study and the rapid, recreative reading. Skim- 
ming is a type of reading that is legitimate for certain pur- 
poses. We may glance over the pages of the newspaper, 
noting the headings in order to select what we shall read, to 
find a certain fact, or to determine if there is anything in the 
paper about a certain matter. We may look through an 
article or book, reading a little here and there to get the gist 
of the book or to determine whether we care to read it or not. 
Roosevelt is said to have done a great deal of rapid perusal 
of this type, showing a remarkable ability in getting the 
kernel of a book in a surprisingly short time. When a pupil 
has occasion to refer to a reference book for specific data, he 
should be able to skip irrelevant matter. 

The school should train pupils in all these types of skim- 
ming; but care should be taken that pupils do not form the 
habit of skimming as a general practice in their reading. 
When an exercise in skimming is for the purpose of training 
the pupil to read much more rapidly, for a certain purpose, 
there should be a definite check upon how he comprehends 
in line with that purpose. Otherwise skimming will tend to 
decrease his comprehension in his ordinary reading. 

O’Brien’s three types of training for speed. In connection 
with a study already referred to in Chapters II and IV, Mr. 
O’Brien discusses the types of training used: ! 

Three types of training were developed. In Type I practice in 
rapid, silent reading was made the basic factor; in Type II the stress 
was placed codrdinately upon the decrease of vocalization and 


practice in rapid, silent reading; while in Type III emphasis was 
directed upon training in perception by means of short exposure 


1Q’Brien, John A. “Development of Speed in Silent Reading”’; in Twen- 
tieth Y earbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: also see: O’Brien, John A. Silent Reading. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 289 pp. 1921. 
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exercises, supplemented with practice in rapid reading. In Type I 
all the eleven foregoing factors except Nos. 2 and 3 were incorpor- 
ated; in Type II, all except No. 3; and in Type III, all except No. 2. 
All three types of training have much in common — the same 
auxiliary devices, the same technique. They differ chiefly in the 
factor which has been made the basic one in each method. 

Type I — Training in rapid, silent reading — will be outlined 
briefly, as it is typical of the general procedure in the other two 
methods. 

The teacher was instructed first to point out to the pupils the 
advantages of a rapid, effective rate of reading, and to enlist their 
whole-hearted effort in the attempt to develop such a habit. The 
method consisted essentially of alternate reading and reproduction. 
The reading period was broken into several reading stretches, con- 
sisting of two, three, or four minutes. During each stretch the 
pupils were instructed to read as rapidly as possible — consistent, 
of course, with an understanding of what was read. The periods 
were made quite brief, in order to evoke the greatest possible speed 
by an intensity of effort which could not be sustained over a longer 
period. The idea was to break up the old order of eye-movement 
habits as quickly as possible, and to build into a habit an ocular- 
motor reaction of a more advantageous type. The short period 
safeguarded against fatigue, as well as against a relapse into the 
customary leisurely reading rate. In short, speed was the dominant 
note in the entire set of directions. 

The amount read was quickly determined and marked. The 
pupil then reproduced what was read — sometimes by free para- 
phrase, orally or in writing, and sometimes by answers to specific 
questions based on the text. The reproduction was usually brief. 
Its function was merely to show both the teacher and the pupil 
whether the matter was properly grasped. The aim was to devote 
about two thirds of the time to actual rapid reading. Interesting, 
familiar material was preferred. Difficult words were explained 
beforehand. Whenever thought preparation was deemed necessary, 
the teacher was instructed to give it briefly. At the end of the total 
reading period the pupil immediately entered upon the chart his 
average rate of speed as the record for the day. 


Plan used in the Stone Silent Reading Series. The 
following description of a lesson in Stone’s Szlent Reading, 
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Book ITT, illustrates a plan used for speed training in con- 
tinuous reading in Books II, III, IV, V, and VI of the 
series. 

The lesson is entitled “Halloween Surprises.” The story 
is divided into five sections of two pageseach. At the end of 
each section is an illustration. The first section describes 
how Little Sister and Big Brother made jack-o’-lanterns and 
formulated plans for surprising relatives and friends on 
Halloween. Each of the other sections describes an incident 
of the evening of surprises. The following, taken from the 
“Suggestions to Teachers,” describes the teaching procedure 
in such a lesson: 

Arouse the children’s interest in the story they are going 
to read. In each case the whole story should be completed 
in one reading period. The story is read silently by the 
pupils, in class, section by section. Each pupil stands as he 
finishes reading the first section. As soon as most of the 
pupils are standing have a brief comprehension check-up. 
Follow the same plan for each section. This plan provides 
an urge for the pupils to read rapidly and makes it easy to 
discover the too-rapid careless reader as well as the slow, 
laborious reader. Advise the slow reader to try reading 
faster and find out whether or not he understands the story 
better. An exhibition of the poor comprehension of the too- 
rapid, careless reader will usually be effective in causing him 
to read with more attention to the thought. 

The comprehension check-up on each section should be 
brief and should emphasize the main point of the section. 
This check-up will help to give the poor readers the run of 
the story and make it possible for them to read the next sec- 
tion faster and comprehend it better. Before beginning the 
next section raise a leading question to provide a motive for 
finding out what happens in the next section. More time 
should be spent in the actual silent reading than in the ques- 
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tioning and discussion. The idea is to move rapidly through 
the story, section by section. 

Buswell emphasizes rapid reading. In the manual in the 
Teacher’s Edition of The Silent Reading Hour (First, Second, 
and Third Readers), Professor Guy T. Buswell emphasizes 
the importance of rapid silent reading, as follows: “This 
series of readers stands for this one idea, which needs 
emphasis over and over: in the primary grades the funda. 
mental purpose of silent reading 1s to develop habits of easy, 
rapid, extensive reading where the entire attention of the child 
is on the large, consecutive ideas in the selection. This purpose 
is fundamental. Other considerations, such as training in 
careful reading, are important, but should come later.” 

It is evident that the position of Buswell does not ac- 
cord with that of Professor Ernest Horn, author of the 
Learn to Study Readers, Books I and II, for the primary 
grades. 

The writer believes that training in rapid extensive silent 
reading and training in study-reading should be carried along 
coordinately, from grades two to six, the predominating 
emphasis depending upon individual and group needs. 
Oral reading, being as rapid as silent reading in the first 
grade, is an adequate means for speed development in con- 
tinuous reading in that grade. The eye-movement studies 
indicate that training in rapid reading is important in grades 
two and three, and the importance of wide reading and the 
need for study-reading in the middle grades indicate the 
need for about equal emphasis on the two types in grades 
three, four, five, and six. 


2. TRAINING IN SPEED, ACCURACY, AND DEPTH OF 
COMPREHENSION 


Three phases of comprehension. Scientific investigation 
has revealed three fundamental phases of comprehension: 
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speed, accuracy, and depth. The child needs to com- 
prehend reading matter of an appropriate level of difficulty 
quickly and accurately. He should develop from term to 
term in ability to read material of increasing difficulty. The 
greater the individual’s depth of comprehension the more 
difficult material he can comprehend. [Illustrative lessons 
will now be given. 


a. Speed of comprehension 
Parase Game! 


The teacher writes on the board a set of questions which can be 
answered by phrases in the reading lesson. For example: 


Where did the princess live? 
(Answer: In a beautiful castle.) 
With what was the castle surrounded? 
(Answer: With a thorny hedge.) 
What was the princess doing? 
(Answer: Plucking red roses.) 
Who came into the garden? 
(Answer: An old woman.) 
(The answers, of course, do not appear on the board.) 


These questions are then covered with a roller shade or a news- 
paper so the pupils will not see them. When the reading period 
comes, the teacher quickly exposes and recovers the questions one 
at a time as the pupils search in their reader for the phrases which 
answer them. 

The competing sides who are playing the game should each write 
the name of their team on the blackboard. For example: 


Brownies Fairies 


The pupil who first finds the correct answer in each case runs to the 
board and writes the phrase under the name of the team to which 
he belongs. The side having the most phrases to its credit at the 
end of the game is acclaimed the winning team. 


1 From One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading, by Nila B. Smith. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 1925. 
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b. Accuracy of comprehension 
PLAYING WITH THE TEDDY BEaR! 
. Make the bear walk. 10. Put the bear under a chair. 
. Make the bear jump. 11. Tell the bear to go to sleep. 
. Make the bear draw. 12. Tell the bear to play ball. 
Make the bear sleep. 13. Hold the bear by the ear. 
Make him sit on a chair. 14. Hold the bear by the foot. 
Make him sit on a desk. 15. Throw the bear to a boy. 
Make him run on a desk. 16. Throw the bear to the 
. Put the bear by the door. teacher. 
. Put the bear in the corner. 17. Put the bear away. 
Wuat Am I?! 
. IT am little. 2. I am red. 
I am round. I sing a song. 
I grow on a tree. I build a nest. 


Birds like to eat me. 


A Loosr-Lear EXeErcisE? 
[Outline drawing] 


John and his friends are playing war. Johnisthecaptain. He 
has a gun over his shoulder. Dick is carrying the flag. The other 
boys who are marching have on blue suits. Bob is too little to 
march. He and his dog are standing on the sidewalk. 
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. Color the flag red, white, and blue. 

. Color John’s suit red. 

. Color Dick’s suit brown. 

. Color the suits of the other boys who are marching blue. 
. Color the boy who is too little to march purple. 

. Write your name above Bob. 


How Foouisu anp DancErRous? 


. “I don’t think it’s loaded. T’ll just look down the barrel to 


” 


see.” What might happen? 


1 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book I, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1924. 

2 From Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Reading (Set Two), by G. T. 
Buswell. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company. 

3 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
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. “Look at this wire hanging down into the street. Ill throw 


it over to one side.” What might happen if the wire were 
alive with electricity? 


. “Listen! That’s the interurban whistle. Step on the 


accelerator. I’m sure we can cross ahead of it.” What might 
happen? 


. “Jt’s no fun swimming here. I’m going out beyond the life 


lines.” What might happen? 


. “I think these must be headache tablets, although there isn’t 


any label on the box. I'll take one.” What might happen? 


. “The car is slowing down. I’m afraid I'll be late for school, and 


so I'll not wait for the car to stop. I'll jump off now.” What 
might happen? 


. “Let’s turn in a fire alarm and have the fun of seeing the fire 


engine and watching the firemen try to find out where the 
fire is.” 

What might happen in another part of the town at the same 
time? 


. “Let’s hop on this truck and get home early so that we can 


play. The driver will never know it.” Why would such a 
ride be dangerous? 


Is Ir True? ! 


Arrange your paper as you are accustomed to do. Number the 
lines from one toten. As you read each of the following statements, 
decide for yourself if it is true or false, and write the word true or 
the word false as the case may be, on the proper line of your paper. 


He 
2. 
. The American Indians were always friendly to the early 


Cloth is woven on looms. 
Strawberries grow on trees. 


settlers. 


4. Russia is a happy country. 


SORDID 


. The monks of the middle ages were the best educated men of 


their time. 
The Pilgrims settled Virginia in 1620. 


. It is not important that a voter should be intelligent. 
. Warm clothing costs less than doctors’ bills. 

. Education is cheaper than revolution. 

10. 


Money earns money. 


1 Fyrom the Silent Readers, Sixth Reader. 
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GREAT Britain ! 


During the nineteenth century Great Britain did not experience 
any of the sudden revolutions which appeared in nearly every other 
country of Europe. For centuries, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
had possessed representative institutions. When reforms were 
needed, they were adopted gradually, by the natural process of law 
making, instead of resulting from rebellion and revolt. In this way 
Great Britain had been changed from an aristocratic government 
to one founded on democratic principles. By 1884 the suffrage was 
nearly as extensive as in the United States. Parliament became as 
truly representative of the people’s will as our American Congress. 
Far-reaching social reforms were adopted which advanced the 
general welfare. 


Questions 


1. Did Great Britain experience any sudden revolution during 
the 19th century? 


Yes No Didn’t say 
2. Was most of Europe at war during this century? 

Yes No Didn’t say 
3. Were reforms adopted slowly in Ireland at this time? 

Yes No Didn’t say 
4. Was the United States at war during this period? 

Yes No Didn’t say 
5. Were far-reaching social reforms adopted? 

Yes No Didn’t say 


c. Depth of comprehension 


A SAMPLE ScALE oF Reapine ABILITY UsED IN THE First Four 
GRADES ? 
Draw a bird house. 
Make it blue. 
Put it on the top of a little tree. 
Make a bluebird flying over the bird house. 


1 Intended for high-school use. Provided by W. J. Osburn for the Report 
of the National Committee on Reading (1925). 

2 Courtis, A.S., and Heller, Regina R. “Exercises Developed at Detroit 
for Making Reading Function”; in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, part 11. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 
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Make another bluebird standing on top of the bird house. 

Put a little red worm in his mouth. 

The bird house is in a garden, so draw a round flower bed near the 
bird house. 

Draw some yellow tulips in the middle of the bed and some red 
tulips around the outside. 

Draw some low bushes with red blossoms on them in the garden, too. 

Now think of a name for your picture and print it with black crayon 
at the top of your paper. 

Draw a little square in the lower left-hand corner of your paper. 

In the upper half of this square print the initial of your first name 
in green. 

In the lower half of the square print the initial of your last name in 
brown. 

Silent reading and reproduction. The simplest type of 
silent-reading lesson for improving comprehension is the 
reproduction, oral or written, of a story read silently. The 
organization of thought rather than memory should be 
stressed. Comparisons of differing versions help to clarify 
organization of content. The story read may be repro- 
duced orally or by writing. 

The silent reading of the story takes place during the 
recitation under the observation of the teacher, and with a 
time limit. The teacher notices the silent-reading habits 
of the pupils, noting individual cases of pointing with the 
finger, vocalization, and lip-movement. 

1. Telling the story. The pupils either tell the story, 
each pupil being called upon to relate a part or to make cor- 
rections, or in the assignment the pupils are told to read a 
certain story and get it well enough to tell to the class. In 
the case of one of the more familiar stories, it may be well 
to ask the pupils to be on the lookout for variations in detail 
from the version they have heard before. The recitation 
consists in the telling of the story, questions, and discussion. 
The relation of good reading habits to comprehension is 
commented on during the reproduction. 
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2. Written reproduction. During study-time the pupils 
read the story, place the books in the desk, and then write 
the story. The recitation consists in the reading of the 
written stories, with comments. While there are individual 
exceptions, the number of words reproduced, counting out 
erroneous expressions, is a fairly good index of comprehen- 
sion. 


3. TRAINING IN RECOGNIZING THE EssENTIAL MEANING 
OR SIGNIFICANCE OF IDEA orn THovucuat Units 


Vocabulary exercises. There are two main purposes in 
vocabulary training exercises. One is to add to the child’s 
stock of known words and give him a fuller meaning of 
words already in his reading vocabulary. The other is to 
give him independence in working out the meaning of 
words. The function of the latter with reference to mean- 
ing is somewhat like that of phonics in relation to pronuncia- 
tion. Several illustrations of vocabulary exercises will now 
be given. 


Worps out or Puace! 


In each of these lists one word does not belong to the list. 
Can you tell which word it is? 
Tell why you choose each word. 


1. blue, pink, table, white, green 

2. peach, apple, orange, lemon, boy 

8. Tuesday, Sunday, Chicago, Friday 

4. floor, desk, chair, tree, wall 

5. dress, store, shoes, hat, coat 

6. cat, robin, bluebird, woodpecker 

7. wheel, horn, tire, lights, branch 

8. bell, steps, door, window, street 

9. school, pages, title, words, picture 
10. shoes, stockings, slippers, feet, skates 
11. dog, horse, cow, lion, sheep 
12. father, uncle, brother, son, aunt 
13. January, May, Christmas, June, April 


1 From Learn to Study Readers, Book II. 
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A NuMBER AND Worp Game! 


happy nothing | 


Let the boys play against the girls. When the teacher calls a 
number find the word for it, then find the word that means the 
other thing and call its number. If the word is everybody, the 
word that means the other thing is nobody. Each right answer 
counts one score. 


Burtpine Loncer Worps ” 


unhappy runner healthy 
untie traveler dirty 
se RI I PIR A NEP eee a 
1 Fyrom Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IT. 
2 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book III. 
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unkind hunter dusty 
unload helper funny 


. Do you know all the words above? 
. Each of the words above was built by adding a helper to a 


shorter word. The helpers are wn, er, and y. Find a word 
with er. 


. Which word means one who travels? 

. Which word means one who runs? 

. What helper is at the end of hunter, traveler, and runner? 

. Which word means the opposite of kind? 

. Which word means the opposite of tie? 

. What helper is at the beginning of unkind and untie? 

. Which word means having good health? 

. Which word means full of fun? 

. What helper is at the end of healthy, and funny? 

. Build longer words by adding un, er, or y to load, help, dirt, 


stick, and happy. 


Marcuine Worps aNnD MEaAnines ! 


Write the sentence numbers in a column along the left-hand 
margin of your sheet of paper. After each number write the word 
of the sentence that is printed in italics. Then from the expres- 
sions printed below the sentences, find the one that tells the meaning 
of the word and write the expression after the word. 


he 


2. 


3. 


10. 


Just as Hop-along was thudding past her, Fly-about started 
up in surprise. 

When bees become crowded, they are too wise to keep on liv- 
ing in this unpleasant manner. 

As Fly-about stopped to feast among the poppies, she thought 
“How good the nectar is!”’ 


. But soon Fly-about felt drowsy. 
. Fly-about stopped midway in her flight, for she heard a faint 


sound of distress. 


. Measuring Worm answered sharply, and Hop-along thought 


Measuring Worm very rude to kind Fly-about. 


7. A butterfly soars in the air like thistle down. 
8. 
9. Fly-about spread her beautiful wings and rose into the air 


Measuring Worm was very grateful for their help. 


only to stop midway in her flight. 
Measuring Worm made a faint sound of distress. 


1 From Stone’s Stent Reading, Book IV. 
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Meanings 
A. Thankful. B. Suffering. C. Weak. D. Rough or impolite. 
E. In the middle. F. Sleepy. G. To fly upward. H. Not pleas- 
ant. I. Movesoastomakeadullsound. J. A sweet liquid found 
in some flowers. 


Worp-BuiLtpinc HELPERs ! 


BEGINNING HELPERS END HELPERS 
OR PREFIXES OR SUFFIXES 
re dis less y 
rehearse disobey worthless papery 
replace disagreeable restless rusty 
re-read discontinue leafless spooky 


The prefix re means again or back. 

The prefix dis means not and makes the word mean the opposite 
of what it means without the prefix. 

The suffix less means without. 

The suffix y means lke. 

Answer each of these questions in a full sentence that includes 
the word that is the meaning of the prefix or suffix. For example, 
“ Papery bark is bark that is luke paper.” 

1. What does it mean to replace a book? 

What does it mean to re-read a story? 

. What kind of knife is a worthless knife? 

What kind of tree is a leafless tree? 

What does a girl do when she discontinues drinking milk? 

What kind of boy is a disagreeable boy? 

What kind of bark is papery bark? 

What kind of party is a spookish party? 

. What do you do when you rehearse a play? 

. What do we mean when we say the water of the ocean is rest- 
less ? 

11. What does a boy do when he disobeys his teacher? 

12. What color is rusty red? 


Can You UNDERSTAND RELATIONSHIP ! 


This drill will test your ability to recognize easily relationships 
between words. Beginning on the first line, write the figures 1 to 
10. 


1 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
2 From The Silent Readers, Sixth Reader. 
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In each group of words below, the first two words have a certain 
connection in meaning. When you discover this relationship 
between the first two words, you can find among the five words that 
follow, two other words that bear the same relationship. For 
example, in group one, the TIRE is made of RUBBER. Now if you 
look among the words that follow, you will easily see that the words 
HOUSE and BRICKS are related in the same way. (The HOUSE is 
made of Bricks.) Write these four words after figure 1 on your 


paper: 
1. TIRE RUBBER house bricks 


Look at group two. We can easily see that just as the TAILOR 
makes CLOTHES so the BAKER makes BREAD. So you will write 
these four words after figure 2 on your paper: 


2. TAILOR CLOTHES baker bread 


Complete the exercise by selecting the two words in each remain- 
ing group that are related in meaning in the same way that the 
given words are related in meaning. When you have finished, wait 
quietly for the others. 


. TIRE, RUBBER (wagon, circle, house, brush, bricks). 
. TAILOR, CLOTHES (baker, store, city, ship, bread). 

. FIRE, HEAT (knife, candle, burn, light, wood). 

. SAILOR, SEA (book, sing, soldier, fight, land). 

. GUN, BULLET (bow, horse, shoot, arrow, fly). 

. YOUNG, Quick (old, fast, grow, father, slow). 

. APPLE, TREE (oranges, south, grape, vine, sweet). 
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Exercises in recognizing and grasping the meaning of 
phrases, statements, and questions. Beginning in the first 
grade, and continuing throughout the grades, children need 
training in grasping quickly the meanings of phrases, state- 
ments, and questions. A number of illustrations will be 
given to show the possibilities in planning such training 
lessons. 


SELECTING ReLateD Mranincs ! 
(First Grade) 


The following questions and mixed lettered answers, based on 
content material previously read, are placed on the board. 


1 From Report of National Committee on Reading, pp. 238~89. 
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The teacher or pupil calls out the number of a question. The 
pupils all read the question silently, find the appropriate answer, 


and respond either by reading it or by setting down its letter. 


few incorrect answers may be added so that the children do not 


answer by elimination. 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


8. 


— 


SS) 


> 


a 


. Who was Rago’s sister? a. the baby j. long, long ago 
. When did they live? b. far, far away __k. in beds 
. Where did they live? c. five ]. John 
How many children were there? _ d.. three 
. Who was oldest? e. two 
. Who was youngest? f. Rago 
. What did their mother carry on — g. Goni 
her back? h. in the trees 
Where did they all sleep? i. the baby 
A WEEK oF Puay ! Wuat THE CHILDREN ARE Dorna ! 
. What are the children doing on Sunday riding the horse 
Monday? 
. What are the children doing on Monday spinning the top 
Friday? 
. What are the children doing on Tuesday dressing the doll 


Tuesday? 


: se ae children’ doing on Wednesday flying the kite 

. What the children doing on 
Wednesday? e Thursday rolling the hoop 
What are the children doing on 
Sunday? Friday sailing the boat 
What are the children doing on 
Thursday? Saturday jumping the rope 


Tue Game or ActTING 2 


Do you know how to play this game? 

Read one of the sentences below. 

Act it out. 

The other children will guess which sentence you are acting. 
Do not take the sentences in order. 

1. Stand up beside your seat and look out of the window. 

2. Pretend you are putting a book on a high shelf. 

3. Pretend you are getting a drink at a drinking fountain. 


1 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book I. 
2 From the Learn to Study Reader, Book II, 
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4. Drop your pencil and stoop quickly to pick it up. 
5. Get a book out of your desk. 

6. Pretend you are sweeping the floor. 

7. Pretend you are driving an automobile. 


In the following lesson, taken from the Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading, page 258, the pupils receive 
training in interpreting sentence directions as well as in 
reading maps and related material. 


ILLUSTRATION OF Worxk-Typre READING IN MippLE GRADES 


The teacher gives each pupil an outline map of New York State. 
Brigham’s From Trail to Railway, Chapter V, is available for 
reference. 

Blackboard directions are as follows: 


1. Put in names of two lakes. 
2. Show the Hudson River by a line. 
3. Put in Clinton’s Ditch, using dash-dot line. 
4. Puta “dot” and letter “G”’ for the city that is the gateway to 
the east and west. 
. Put in a star to show where the city is from which Clinton’s 
first train started. 
6. Draw a line from the star showing which way the train went 
and about how far. 
7. Put an initial of city at end of that line. 
8. Draw a line with a dot at each end showing another railroad 
which was built near Clinton’s Ditch later. 
9. Draw in a heavy line where the New York Central now runs. 
10. Show with the letter ““W” and a dot where Washington’s 
headquarters were during the Revolutionary War. 
11. Show what the New York Central did when they found they 
needed more tracks and found there wasn’t any room beside 
their tracks along the Hudson. 


After the children finish this work, the teacher tells them that if 
they are satisfied with their papers they may hand themin. If not, 
they may make another effort, using their books. The first trial 
receives double credit, while the second receives half as much. This 
is an incentive to do the thing right the first time. The children 
who make a second paper are asked to write a big “two” at the 
top of the second paper and hand in both papers. 


or 
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Exercises in grasping sequence and the meaning of a 
paragraph as a whole. ‘Training in grasping sequence of 
thought expressed in a succession of simple sentences, and in 
grasping the essential total meaning of a paragraph is the 
simplest form of training in comprehending the organization 
of reading matter. The following exercises illustrate this 
type of training: 


A Frrst-GrapDr Exercise ! 


The teacher gives pupils envelopes containing shuffled cards, on 
each of which appears one of the following sentences. The teacher 
says: “Arrange these cards to show how things happened in the 
story.” (Any story with sequence may be used. This one is 
merely illustrative. Notice that the sentences are framed to stress 
sequences. ) 


A little girl wanted to find the stars. 
She went out to find them. 

First she came to a pond. 

Then she met some fairies. 

After that she met an elf. 

Then she met a horse. 

His name was Four-feet. 

Four-feet took her to No-feet. 

He was a fish. 

Next she came to Stairs with no steps. 
That was the rainbow. 


Antmat Rippies: WHat am I? 2 


1. I have four legs that help me climb trees and fences. My two 
eyes shine like two balls of fire at night. I do not like dogs. 
What am I? 

2. Tam larger thana horse. My body is very strong and I have 
four big legs. I have great big ears and my skin is too big for 
me. Men hunt me for my ivory tusks. Children like to feed 
me peanuts. What am I? 

3. Ihave four legs and I can run very fast. I watch my master’s 
house at night. Sometimes I eat bones. What am I? 


1 From the Report of the National Committee on Reading. 
2 Part of a lesson of ten units in Stone’s Silent Reading, Book III. 
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The following exercises at the end of reading units illus- 
trate how training in comprehending paragraph organization 
is given attention in a fourth-grade text in silent reading:' 


Finpine Key Worps AND EXPRESSIONS 
In the first paragraph of this lesson, the key word is water, be- 
cause the main idea of the paragraph is that water is a necessity of 
life. Write the title of the lesson, ‘‘ What Everybody Must Have,” 
and underneath write the numbers of the paragraphs in a column, 
and after each write the key word or expression of the paragraph. 
Your paper will look somewhat like this with the blank spaces filled 
in: 
What Everybody Must Have 
1. Water 
Q. 


3. 
4. 
Lzearnine To TeLt WHat PARAGRAPHS ARE ABOUT 
A good reader is able to see at once what a paragraph is about. 
If you will learn to tell what each paragraph is about, it will help 


you to become a better reader and make the study of your other 
lessons easier. 

Copy the outline below and fill in the paragraph headings where 
they are not given. 
. Hiding the nests. 
Getting things for building the nests. 


. Many different ways to make nests. 
. Nests seldom used a second time. 


CO ID OB OO 2 


. How the Chickadee mother cared for her eggs. 


After you have worked out a class outline on the blackboard, see 
if you can tell the important points in each paragraph. For the first 
paragraph, for instance, you would want to tell why the birds hide 
their nests and how they hide them. 

After a pupil has told what he can about a paragraph, let other 
pupils ask him questions to bring out any facts that he has omitted. 


1 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
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LEARNING TO GrAsP THE Most Important Pornt In A 
PARAGRAPH 


The following questions will help you to see the most important 
point in each paragraph. Answer each question in a complete 
sentence selected from the paragraph or which you make up but 
including the key word or words of the paragraph. 

1. What is the most interesting fact about bird eggs? 

2. Why are some eggs very small and some very large? 

3. What must be done to eggs to cause the baby birds to form and 

to grow? 

4. Select the sentence that gives the main idea of the paragraph. 

5. How does the little bird get out of the sheii? 

6. What are the two main points about the ground birds? 

7. What would be a good name for the story in the paragraph? 

8. Select the sentence that gives the main idea of the paragraph. 

9. What is the main thing that the mother bird does and the main 

thing that the father bird does? 
10. Select the sentence that gives the main idea of the paragraph. 


Martcuine Pictures AND PARAGRAPHS 


Find the paragraph that matches each of the pictures below. 
Write the letter of the picture and after it write the number of the 
paragraph. 


Exercises that focus attention upon the meaning or sig- 
nificance of the selection as a whole. The importance of 
stressing major values and meanings of whole units has been 
discussed in previous chapters. The following exercises aid 
in developing ability to grasp the meaning or significance of 
a whole selection. 


Finpine Wuat THE FaBLeE MEANS 
III. The Dog and his Shadow' 


Once a dog with some meat in his mouth was crossing a low bridge 
over some water. He saw his shadow in the clear smooth water and 
thought it was another dog with a bigger piece of meat. 

The dog wanted the bigger piece of meat. So he dropped the 
piece he had and jumped for the bigger piece. But he only lost the 
piece he had and got wet instead of getting the bigger piece. 


1 One of six fable units from a lesson in Stone’s Silent Reading, Book III. 
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Which of the following sentences tells what this fable means? 


1. Be satisfied with enough and do not be greedy. 

2. If you keep the company of a crowd of bad boys, people will 
think you are bad too. 

3. A little friend may be a great friend in time of need. 

4. Do not keep from others what you cannot use yourself. 

5. If you are selfish, you will not be thankful. 


A Story ror You To NamMgE! 


Sometimes you may be able to find a “master key” that leads to 
the thought of a whole story or a whole book. Which of the titles 
given on page 130 fits this story best? 

From these ten titles choose the three that you like best, number- 
ing them 1, 2, 3. After study time the class may vote on the three 
titles which best express the meaning of the selection. By referring 
to the story, give reasons why each of these three titles seems to be 
especially good. 


A Helping Hand Saving a School 

A Good Fight Little Jim, Gentleman 
Preventing a Panic A Small Boy’s Pluck 
A Young Hero The Day of the Fire 


A Fighter Wins Praise 
When the Fire Drill Went Wrong 
A Fire in the School Building 


Hares anp Rasstits 2 


How quickly can you discover differences? Read carefully to 
find in what ways hares and rabbits are different; in what ways they 
are alike. 

(6 page informational unit) 


It is recognized, of course, that many of these exercises 
provide training in relation to other purposes than the main 
objective for which the lesson is planned. The important 
thing is for the teacher to know the main objective in a 
training lesson, follow a procedure that will center upon that 
objective, and be careful not to become sidetracked from 
the accomplishment of the main objective. 


1From The Study Readers, Fifth Year. 
2 From The Lincoln Sixth Reader. 
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4. TRAINING IN THE Factors oF CoMpLEX ForMs OF 
INTERPRETATION AND MastErRY 


Lyman’s five steps in reading for study. Lyman’ dis- 
cusses study-reading under five principles or steps as fol- 
lows: 

1. Look first for the author’s statement of his main idea. 

2. Keep this main idea in mind as you read. 

3. Notice how various parts of a section bear upon the writer’s 

main idea. 

4. Vary the rate of reading in accord with your reading purpose 
and with the nature of the materials. A rapid first reading is 
often helpful. 

5. Re-read deliberately, paying special attention to essential 
parts. 


a. Recognizing a problem and comprehending tts essential 
conditions 


Reading arithmetic problems.’ Scientific investigation 
has shown that the best procedure in reading an arithmetic 
problem is to make a first reading to grasp the essential 
conditions of the problem, and then make a second reading 
to ascertain definitely the exact numbers to use in the cal- 
culation. The following exercise and the discussion just 
after it are reproduced from the Report of the National 
Committee on Reading, page 117: 


PROVIDING FOR COMPREHENSION OF THE SITUATION IN A PROBLEM 


To the pupil: The following problems tell the story of a family 
who took an automobile trip. You are to read the problems and to 
answer the questions printed below, but you are not to work any of 
the problems. You may read them as often as is necessary to an- 
swer the questions. Work as rapidly as you can. Number your 
answers just as the questions are numbered. 


1 Lyman, R.L. The Mind at Work in Studying, Thinking, and Reading. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1924. 

2P. W. Terry. How Numerals are Read, Supplementary Educational 
Monograph, no. 18, pp. 3-11. Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June, 1922. 
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1. The Brown family took a two-weeks trip in their automobile. 
They went 975.6 miles in all. They did not ride on Sundays. How 
far did they go per day on the days that they did ride? 

2. It cost $21.32 for gasoline, $2.80 for oil, and $4.75 for repairs. 
Mr. Brown estimates the wear and tear on automobile and tires at 
314 cents per mile. Using this estimate, what was the total cost 
of running the car for the trip? 

3. They spent twelve nights and had twelve breakfasts at farm 
houses or small hotels. Twice they paid $1.75 for lodging and 
breakfast for the family. Five times they paid $2.00. Four times 
they paid $2.50. Once they paid $3.50. What was the total cost 
of logging and breakfast? 

4. How many days did they need to buy food? 

5. Why could you not find what the cost was for each member of 
the Brown family? 


Reading to get main ideas in a problem. The eye-movements of 
adult readers show that in reading problems the effective reader is 
one who reads first for the situation, then goes back for the quan- 
titative elements. Pupils should be able to read and remember the 
story part of the problem and certainly pupils who explain a 
problem worked on the blackboard should be able to state the con- 
ditions of the problem clearly without reference to the text. They 
should also learn to think of the process apart from the figures 
involved. 

Problems in reading texts. The importance of the recog- 
nition and comprehension of a problem, as an essential 
prerequisite to intelligent interpretation, cannot be too 
vigorously emphasized. The newer readers are abandon- 
ing the practice of providing long lists of detailed questions 
in small type at the end of selections, and for many selec- 
tions are providing one or only a few leading problems as 
a basis for interpretative activities. This subject was 
thoroughly discussed and illustrated in Chapter VII. 
Teachers need to give definite attention to training the 
pupils to interpret intelligently the problems printed at the 
beginning or at the end of selections. The following ob- 
servation of the writer illustrates how a teacher with an ex- 
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cellent record may very easily overlook the value of these 
leading problems in a text. 

The Lincoln Fifth Reader was in use, and the pupils were 
reproducing, in a rather formal fashion, the selection having 
the following title and introductory paragraph: 


ALFRED THE GREAT 
Centuries ago practically all nations were ruled by kings or 
queens. Some monarchs were good and others were bad. If aking 
proved to be good, his people called him Great. How many 
reasons can you find for calling King Alfred “The Great’’? 


(4 page selections) 


In the opinion of the writer, the teacher would have done 
well to have used the problem provided, or one similar to it. 
At the end of selection in the following: 


Helps to study 


Take the following outline and fill in the details: 
1. Boyhood of King Alfred 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
2. King Alfred in War 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
3. King Alfred in Peace 
a. 
b: 
c. 
d. 
What part of the story would make an excellent dramatization? 
Read it again. Select the part and write a short dramatization. 


At the end of the recitation period, instead of assigning 


one or both of these two problems, the teacher told the pupils 
to go through the selection and write down the hard words. 
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This observation was made recently in a city school with 
a supervising principal, and the teacher is considered one of 
the best in the system. It illustrates how great is the need 
of attention to the development of improved technique in 
teaching silent reading. Apparently the teacher did not 
understand the objectives stated by the author of the 
reader in the introduction, and had not made the proper 
preliminary study of the objectives and procedure planned 
by the author of the text. It illustrates the fact that 
teachers are too much in the habit of depending upon the 
spur of the moment as a guide in conducting reading lessons. 
However, the teacher is to be complimented upon the fact 
that she used the selection for silent-reading purposes, and 
did not waste time in aimless oral reading. 


b. Locating and selecting data that bear on a problem 


The newer texts in silent reading provide a variety of 
types of exercises in connection with various types of selec- 
tions, each to serve a particular training purpose. The 
following exercises illustrate the possibilities of formulating 
exercises for training in locating and selecting data: 


Can You Do Tuts? ! 


(The exercise is at the end of a four-page unit, The Habits o} 
Elephants, which is the fourth of a series on elephants.) 

Find two sentences which prove that all elephants do not eat the 
same kind of food. 

Find two sentences which prove that elephants eat very big 
meals. 

Find one sentence which tells three uses of an elephant’s trunk. 

Find two sentences which prove that elephants may do a great 
deal of harm. 

Find sentences which prove that elephants like a great deal of 
water. 

Find three sentences which prove that elephants may be an 
enemy to the farmer. 


1 From the Learn to Study Readers, Book III. 
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Find three sentences which prove that elephants help one an- 
other. 

Find a picture in this book which shows that elephants sometimes 
help one another. 


The exercise below immediately follows the preceding 
unit in the reader. 


Locatinc MATERIAL 


The lesson about elephants has eight parts. The first part is 
called ‘Elephants in the Circus.” It begins on page 106 and ends 
on page 109. We can show that in this way: 


Elephants in the Circus, pages 106-109 


Can you give the subjects of some of the other parts and tell the 
page on which each part starts and the page on which it ends? 
Elephants in the Circus, ___________— , pages 
; pares = 
» pages —_. 
» pages 
5 pagesi = 
, pages 
» pages 2 == 
» pages —— 


Tren WonpDERFUL TREEs ! 
(The following exercises are at the end of a six-page unit which 
contains the names of the ten trees as headings in alphabetical 
order.) 


Learning to find facts quickly 

I. Even if you do remember the answers to the questions, 
verify your answer to each question by looking it up in the preced- 
ing reading matter before saying or writing it. Notice that the ten 
trees are in alphabetical order. 

1. What is the name of the largest trees in the world? 

2. What three trees have beautiful green leaves very early in the 

spring? 


1 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV, 
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. What tree has beautifully colored leaves in the autumn? | 


How many of the trees have white bark? 

How many different paragraphs mention furrowed bark? 
What three trees are mentioned as shade trees? 

What four trees produce a great deal of lumber? 

How old are the oldest trees? 


. What four trees are mentioned as being found throughout 


the United States? 


. What tree is found only in California? 
. What tree is found only in the South? 
. What tree is mentioned as common in the northeastern part 


of the United States? 


. Does the sycamore grow in the mountains? 
. Does the hickory grow in the western part of the United 


States? 


. Which two trees yield fruit that is sold in stores? Remember 


that whatever the tree produces that includes its seed is its 
fruit. 


. How can you recognize the birch? 

. How can you recognize the hickory? 

. How can you tell the white oak from the other oaks? 

. What is the main difference between the live oak and the other 


oaks? 


. How is the wood of the redwood different from the wood of 


other trees? 


II. Let each pupil write two questions whose answers can be 
found in the preceding reading matter. Let one pupil read a 
question and the pupils find the answer. Before looking for the 
answer, think under what tree you are most likely to find the 
answer. Here are the ten trees in alphabetical order. 


. Bald cypress 

. Birch 

. Cottonwood or common poplar 

. Hickory 

Oak 

Pine 

. Sequoia: “big trees”’ and redwoods 
. Sycamore 

. Walnut 

. Willow 


SO HO ~¥D OB OO WO 


—_ 
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c. Comprehending the author’s organization 

One cause of failure to understand adequately in reading 
lies in not comprehending the organization of the text. Many 
times pupils do not understand the plan of headings and sub- 
headings. In the reading instruction there should be exer- 
cises in outlining, and in selecting the central thought, lead- 
ing ideas, key sentences, appropriate topical headings for 
paragraphs or divisions, and significant or climactic para- 
graphs or chapters. Several types of exercises are adapted 
to aiding pupils to give more attention to the organization 
of the content. 

Summing up paragraphs of exposition in study recitation. 
Begin the recitation by having all the pupils read the unit 
through rather rapidly to get the general theme. Then ask 
the class to decide upon a suitable topic for each paragraph. 
The class then reads the first paragraph silently and works 
out the topic, and so on through the unit. See if the topic 
does or does not continue over into the next paragraph. 
Discover the sentences that are most significant. There 
should be some reading lessons of this sort in every term’s 
work in the fourth and fifth grades. Some bright third- 
grade classes may be able to make a beginning. The teacher 
will need to use skill in selecting suitable easy material for 
this, and in making a preliminary outline herself. The 
following is a part of a fourth-grade lesson: 


A Fourtu-GrapvrE Lesson 

“The Beaver” — Baldwin Fourth Reader. 

1. Description: Content summary: length — weight — color — 

tail? 

2. Characteristics: kind — neighborly — helpful — wise. 

It will be noted that the words in (2) give the facts, while 
the words in (1) give only the nature of the facts and not the 
facts themselves. ‘The greater extent to which the units 
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can be indicated and the outline be kept concise and brief, 
the better the result. 

The necessity of distinguishing between leading and 
subordinate ideas makes outlining difficult for immature 
students. The lower the grade the more important it is to 
select material that outlines easily, and the simpler should 
be the outline. Until pupils have some facility in compre- 
hending the organization of units, it is best to use selections 
in which each paragraph has a clearly outstanding idea. 
The following outline was worked out in class in the lower 
fifth grade: 


“Uncle Sam as Flag-Maker” — Natural Method Fourth Reader. 
Paragraph Topic 

1. A fleet of Uncle Sam’s warships 

The dreadnoughts 

3 A display of flags on the warships 

4 Uncle Sam the big flag-maker 

5. Seeing the flags made 

6. Very many flags needed for decoration and signaling 

7 Some are elaborate — The President’s 

8 Changes in the flag since 1777 


9. The trouble and expense when a new state is admitted 
10. Flags vary greatly in size 
11. The best material is used 
12. Two things to think about when we see the flag 


Making a topical outline of a selection. The Teacher’s 
Manual for The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers for the Fourth and 
Fifth Grades, by Bolenius, provides definitely for lessons 
that train the pupil to see the organization of a selection. 
The following is taken from the Manual: 


“The Fish I Didn’t Catch” — Whittier — Fifth Reader. 

This selection falls into nine logical divisions, each of which has 
a leading thought. It therefore offers good material for training 
your pupils to sum up a paragraph in afew words. A good plan of 
procedure is to have the pupils read through the paragraph or 
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section, and when through it close the book and try to sum it up in 
afew words. The teacher should call for these various attempts, 
and have the children select the best to record on the blackboard. 
After a topic is written on the board, the class should be directed to 
open books and read the next section. 


Paragraph Topic 
1. Description of the surroundings of the homestead 
Why the settlers prize these meadows 
Whittier’s hatred of snakes 
The beauties of the meadow 
The attractions of the brook 
Whittier’s chief reason for liking the brook 
A fishing excursion 
First sorrows and the uncle’s advice 
Whittier’s feeling about this lesson 


Se Se. St ee 


An excellent unit for beginning training in making topics 
for paragraphs is the following: 


“The Milky Way” — The Merrill Fourth Reader. 


Paragraph Topic 

A broad path of misty light 

Composed of thousands of stars 

What the Greeks thought 

What the Norsemen thought 

What the Indians thought 

The description in Hiawatha 

Jacob’s Road 

In all the stories, the Milky Way is the path from 
earth to heaven 


SSN Ns 


Grouping paragraphs. Training in grouping paragraphs 
together under headings represents a further advance in the 
study of organization. The following selection, taken from 
the Teacher’s Manual for the Sixth Reader, by Bolenius, 
illustrates this work well: 


“The Boyhood of a Naturalist” -— John Muir. 
This selection offers splendid training in grouping paragraphs 
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together under heads. It will pay to build up on the board an out- 
line by paragraphs, and then reconstruct the outline somewhat as 
follows. Thus the pupils see for themselves how an author thinks 
in large measure. 


Sections 1- 5. Entrance into the wilderness 
6-20. Different kinds of birds 

Q1. The frogs 

29-95. Snakes 

26-27. Insects 

28-32. Fishes 

33: The Lake 

34-40. Learning to swim 


An eighth-grade lesson in outlining. The following ac- 
count of an eighth-grade lesson illustrates the facility with 
which an upper-grade class grasps the leading ideas in a 
selection. The following outline was formulated as a guide 
for the teacher: 


Castlewood, England — 1691. From Henry Esmond, Baldwin 
Enghth Reader, pp. 145-48. 


I. The meeting of the Viscountess and Henry Esmond (Par. 1-4). 
1. The lad of twelve. Sad. Studious. (Par. 1.) 
2. A kind greeting. (Par. 2.) 
3. The charming Viscountess. (Par. 3.) 
4. Henry impressed by her tenderness and kindness. (Par. 
4.) 
II. The meeting of Henry with the Viscount and Beatrix. (Par. 
5-9.) 
1. The Viscount laughs at Henry’s adoration for the Vis- 
countess. (Par. 5.) 
2. The Viscount welcomes Henry. (Par. 6.) 
3. The Viscount laughs when told that Henry had been say- 
ing his prayers. (Par. 7.) 
4. Beatrix greets Henry kindly and Henry is grateful. (Par. 
8.) 
III. Description of Castlewood Surroundings. (Par. 9-10.) 
1. The sunset scene. (Par. 9.) 
2. The Viscount’s appreciation. (Par. 10.) 
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IV. The Next Day. (Par. 11-13.) 
1. Henry’s anxiety about the continuation of the welcome. 
(Par. 11.) 


2. The kindly greeting of Henry by the Viscount and 
Beatrix. (Par. 12.) 
3. The pleasant conversation. (Par. 13.) 


The following was the assignment given by the teacher 
preliminary to the study by the pupils: 

1. Read through the selection rather rapidly. 

2. Re-read, considering the dominating characteristics of the 

pictures, and list words that express these. 

3. Divide the whole into four main divisions, and formulate a 
heading, choosing words that effectively express the main idea 
of the paragraph. 

In recitation the words listed were first considered, and 
then, the pupils with their outlines in hand and with the 
teacher leading and directing, agreed upon the four main 
divisions and the headings, which were placed upon the 
blackboard. Then the pupils were asked to fill in a topic 
for each paragraph in each division, again choosing words 
that adequately expressed the essential idea of the para- 
graph. After this was completed, the outline on the black- 
board was completed. ‘The class outline, as given below, 
shows the final wording of the outline. The outline is the 
product of the coéperative efforts of the class. The teacher 
stimulated thinking by criticisms and questions, but the 
outline in its organization and wording represents the com- 
bined contributions of the pupils. 

I. The meeting of the Viscountess and Henry. (Par. 1-4.) 

1. Characterization of Henry Esmond. (Par. 1.) 
2. The kind greetings of the Lady of Castlewood. (Par. 2.) 
3. Description of the charming Viscountess. (Par. 3.) 
4. Henry’s expression of admiration for the Viscountess. 
(Par. 4.) 
Il. The meeting of Henry with the Viscount and Beatrix. (Par. 
5-8.) 
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1. The amusement of the Viscount at the adorer of the 
Viscountess. (Par. 5.) 
2. The Viscount’s welcome of Henry. (Par. 6.) 
3. Beatrix’s expression of surprise at Henry’s position. 
(Par. 7.) 
4. Henry’s gratitude. (Par. 8.) 
Ill. The beautiful scene as viewed from the garden. (Par. 9-10.) 
1. The sunset scene beyond Castlewood. (Par. 9.) 
2. The Viscount’s expression of pleasure at the beauty of 
Castlewood. (Par. 10.) 
IV. The next day. (Par. 11-13.) 
1. Henry’s fear that the welcome may not last. (Par. 11.) 
2. The same kind greetings. (Par. 12.) 
3. Henry’s promise to teach the Viscountess French. (Par. 
13.) 


Making running notes. Training pupils in the making of 
running notes on what is read is another form of training in 
the comprehension of literary organization. 

The following illustrative exercise is taken from the 
Teacher’s Manual of the Boys’ and Girls’ Siath Reader, by 
Bolenius: 


“How THE TROLLEY Car Runs” — Eva Marcu Tappan 


Running notes of a selection to serve as clues of content. This 
selection is packed full of thought. The following running notes 
will help to show what is played up in the article. 

41. Why the marble rolls and stops — two things that happen 

§ 2. How to move cars — what electricity travels through — 

insulation — example, lightning rods — a circuit — free — 
closed 

{ 3. The generator — power house — how it drives the cars — 

closed — broken circuit 

4] 4. Care in laying rails to prevent jumping of electricity 

(5. The motorman’s work — speed — brakes — skidding 

wheels — sand 

{| 6. How the car is heated — why it does not catch on fire 

47. What the trolley is — how made and used 

4] 8. How wires may be placed — underground — overhead — 

conduits 
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{J 9-11. Electric locomotives — third rail — loose wires — ad- 
vantages of steam over electricity — storage battery not 
yet perfected — trial of running cars without rails — why 
the overhead trolley is preferred 

4 12-13. What the trolley does for the country — example, peach 
farm — speed in reaching markets — less expense — how it 
helps the steam road. 

{ 14. How the trolley helps the workman — in congested districts 
— Great Britain, Belgium, and Cleveland 
Ancient idea of the city and the trolley 
Topical outline versus running notes. In connection with this 
selection there is excellent opportunity to show the pupils the 
difference between a topical outline arranged with main points and 
sub-points, and mere running notes like those given on this page. 


Making and matching paragraph headings; group work. 
In this work the class is divided into two or more teams. 
Each team is given a short selection containing good para- 
graph organization. Each member of the team reads the 
selection, and makes as many paragraph headings as pos- 
sible in a given time. In team conference the best heading 
for each paragraph is selected. These selected headings are 
arranged promiscuously, and given with the books to an- 
other team. Each member of the receiving team matches 
the headings as best he can in a limited time. The members 
of the team agree in conference upon the best matchings. 
The team that made the headings checks the matchings of 
the other team. A comparison is made of the percentage of 
correct matchings made by each team. 

Training in reading headings in texts and newspapers. 
Consult almost any text in history or geography and you will 
find a definite scheme of printing to show headings for the 
chapter, for a few large parts of the chapter, for sections of 
these parts, and for paragraphs under these. In beginning 
the use of a new text, the teacher should use the time of a 
period or two to familiarize the pupils with the scheme of 
headings used. Show the pupils the scheme in the first 
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chapter. Then see if they can copy it in the form of an out- 
line. Pupils should be led to give more attention to these 
headings in their study. This can be done by the teacher 
giving more reference to them in her questions and other 
details of her teaching. Pupils may be asked to compare the 
organization in one text with that in another, or to make 
substitute headings for those in a text. 

Pupils should also be taught the organization of material 
in newspapers. Their attention should be called to the divi- 
sion into sections, such as news, sports, editorials, etc. 
The purpose of the use of different sizes of type should be 
taught. In a newspaper story the title is printed in a heavy 
black headline; below the headline is given a brief summary 
of the story. This is called the lead. It is printed in letters 
smaller than the headline, but usually larger than the rest 
of the story. Frequently sub-titiles are scattered throughout 
an article to serve as guide-posts, or to bring out exciting 
things in the story. 

The following are good exercises of this type to set for 
pupils: 


(a) Bring to the class a newspaper, and be ready to point out 
headlines and leads. 

(b) Read a short newspaper article to the class, and ask them to 
make up headlines and leads. 


Analyzing short and long narrative units. While short 
units of exposition have the most easily conceived paragraph 
organization, the narrative has the advantage of a sequence 
of incidents arranged just as they happened. While the 
teacher should keep in mind the danger of too much atten- 
tion to structure in developing appreciation, some attention 
to organization will help to develop a sense for the best. In 
the upper grades, the pupils may be taught to divide the 
story according to the following outline: 
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I. Introduction 

II. Development of the plot 
III. The Climax 
IV. The Outcome 


The pupils may be asked to select the climax chapter of 
books read both as class reading and as individual reading, 
Pupils may be asked to select and read to the class begin- 
nings of stories that especially arouse an interest in reading 
the story. 


d. Learning to read and answer relational or problem questions 

Thorndike says:! “Understanding a paragraph is like 
solving a problem in mathematics. It consists in selecting 
the right elements of the situation and putting them to- 
gether in the right relations, and also with the right amount 
of weight or influence or force for each. The mind is as- 
sailed by every word in the paragraph. It must select, re- 
press, soften, emphasize, correlate, and organize, all under 
the influence of the right mental set or purpose or demand.” 
The process of reading and answering relational or problem 
questions is a very complicated one, involving such processes 
as analyzing, associating, organizing, and applying. Many 
pupils are in need of training in reading and answering pro- 
blem questions. 

Training in relational thinking. For the purely factual 
question, the answer is given specifically in the reading mat- 
ter and practically in the words of the questions. This, of 
course, is the simplest type of question, and the one easiest 
for the child to answer. ‘To bea real problem-question some 
relational thinking must be required, and it should not be 
possible to answer in the exact language of reading matter 
unless the question asks for the selection of a group of words 


1 Thorndike, E. L. “Reading as Reasoning”; in Journal of Educational 
Psychology, June, 1917. 
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from the text in application to a condition not given in the 
text. The following is an example of an exercise, used with 
sixth and seventh grades, for training for relational thinking 
in silent reading: 


Tue LitrLe SPINNER AND WEAVER 
Chatty Readings in Elementary Science, Book 3, p. 64 


Assignment: First read the whole selection through rapidly. Then 
read the part indicated before the question, and write the answer if 
you can. If necessary to re-read, in order to answer the question, 
do so. After you have written your answer verify it; that is, re- 
read to see if itis correct. In case you think what you have written 
is not correct, do not erase it, but put a large question mark at the 
left-hand margin. The questions should be answered in your own 
words, and not by copying sentences from the book. 


Paragraphs 1 and2. Give two reasons why a spider is not an insect. 


Par. 3: Why do spiders spin webs? 
On this rough outline drawing of a spider’s body put 
an X where the spinnerets are located. 

Par. 4. Give two reasons why the cord fastens where it drops. 


2. 
Par. 5. Give two reasons why the web is not easily destroyed by the 
wind. 
iL: 
2. 


Par. 6. How are spiders beneficial to the garden? 

Par. 7. Why does a spider lurk under a leaf near the web? 

Paragraphs 1-7. Prove that we must use spinner and weaver both 
in order to describe fully what the spider does. 


Proper statement of relational questions. A good rela- 
tional question will be stated clearly, and will call for a de- 
finite answer. A poor question is frequently misinterpreted. 
The question should also be on a level with the reasoning 
ability of the pupils of the class. The last question of the 
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above exercise was misinterpreted by a number of pupils, 
was answered correctly by only a very few seventh-grade 
pupils, and by none of the sixth-grade class. This indicates 
that the question was certainly too difficult in form and re- 
quired too complex a type of relational thinking and organiz- 
ing for the sixth grade. Experience with the exercise proved 
that the other questions were worded so clearly and so de- 
finitely that there was little excuse for misinterpreting them. 

During the recitation following the study period upon the 
exercise, the questions were taken up one at a time and an- 
swers from a number of pupils read. These responses were 
discussed, and a correct one agreed upon. Then there was a 
show of hands to see who recorded the correct answer during 
the study. As this was a training exercise and not a test, 
there was no attempt to put a score, or grade, upon the 
pupils’ work. Pupils having answers showing poor thinking 
were asked if they carried out the step of verification as 
given in the assignment. Rarely had this been done. The 
importance of checking up their answers was, of course, em- 
phasized, and the example of some of the better readers who 
had done this was tactfully made prominent, as a means of 
getting all in the habit of verifying answers in careful reading 
or study. 

Considering meanings of words. The sources of error 
may be summarized as relating to vocabulary, to method in 
study, and to inability to do relational thinking. The dis- 
cussion of several words came up in connection with vocabu- 
lary errors. One pupil had taken elastic to mean everlasting. 
In connection with the exercise requiring the placing of an X 
on the drawing to locate the spinnerets, a number of pupils 
did not understand abdomen, and a good many failed to get 
the significance of the expression, “‘end of the abdomen,” as 
used in the text. The meanings of words were considered in 
this lesson in relation to the thought under discussion, rather 
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than in an isolated reciting of definitions which is so com- 
mon. 

Verifying answers by careful re-reading. ‘The failure of 
many pupils to verify their answers has already been men- 
tioned. Monroe stresses the importance of attention to this 
step in his chapter on “Correcting Defects in Reading.” ! 
He says that exercises of this type will give pupils an idea of 
what careful reading involves, and their attention will be 
directed to the necessity of verifying their answers. Thorn- 
dike says,” in this connection: 


There are two contrasting forms of defective procedure used by 
children in these tests. The first is to examine the paragraph until 
some word is found which does not appear unsuitable, and to use 
that as the answer....The second is to accept anything from 
within or without the paragraph which comes to mind without re- 
examining the paragraph at all closely. ... This fishing around in 
the text for something to use and its use without reorganization is 
perhaps the most debased form of reasoning — selective thinking 
— which school work shows. Many educational theorists will, 
indeed, deny that it is reasoning. It certainly is a very inadequate 
form; and the extent to which it prevails among pupils even in the 
higher grades shows the need for practice in reading and study. I 
am inclined to think, however, that the cure for it is not to repress 
the verbatim use of wrong, irrelevant, or roughly appropriate 
quotations, but to permit it, plus careful examination of the quota- 
tions to see of they really do meet the need. 


Improving the ability to think logically in reading and 
study. Some pupils show poor ability in rational thinking 
by failing to distinguish between a vague general reason 
loosely related to the problem, and a specific reason that 
gives a definite fact in relation to the conditions of the pro- 
blem. Note the vague general reason in contrast to a good 
specific reason in answer to one of the questions of the exer- 
cise described on page 203: 

1Monroe, Walter S. Measuring the Results of Teaching. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

_ 2 Elementary School Journal (October, 1917), vol. 18, pp. 110, 112. 
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Give two reasons why the web is not easily destroyed by the 
wind. 
1. It is elastic. 
2. It is not only one line but a vast number. (Vague.) 


An answer with both points definite: 


1. It is elastic, and can’t be easily broken by the wind. 
2. It is built of strong cords. 


A number of pupils failed to realize that two phases of one 
reason were not two reasons. ‘This is illustrated in the an- 
swers to the first exercise: 


Paragraphs 1 and 2. Give two reasons why a spider is not an insect. 
Correct answer: 1. A spider has eight legs and an insect six. 
2. A spider is born a spider, while an insect is 
hatched from an egg and changes its form 
several times in its life. 


Answers given in which one reason is mistaken for two: 


Pupil A: 1. A spider has eight legs. 
2. An insect has six. 
Pupil B: 1. A spider is born a spider. 
2. An insect is hatched from an egg. 


It is important to train pupils to distinguish between a 
vague general reason and the statement of a specific fact in 
terms of the problem, and to distinguish statements that 
give a part of a reason, a complete point, and two or three 
complete points. 

Other difficulties that pupils have in relational comprehen- 
sion are: 

(a) Failure to keep in mind the problem or point wanted. 

(b) Failure to select significant words or phrases. 

(c) Inability to reject quickly and skip irrelevant matter. 

A training exercise using the geography. The following 
exercise was devised and used by Miss Emily White, with a 
sixth-grade class: 
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SitentT-READING LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY 


Material: Essentials of Geography, Book II, pp. 164-66. 

Assignment: First read the material through rather rapidly. 
Then read to find the answer to the first question. After recording 
the answer, re-read the section to make sure the answer is correct. 
In case you are not sure that the answer is right, put a question 
mark in front of the answer. The answers are to be facts taken 
from the text, and stated in your own words so as to apply to the 
question. Answers based upon your previous knowledge or experi- 
ence, the facts of which are not given in the text, will not be correct. 
Each question can be answered in one sentence, except the one 
requiring a drawing. 

Sec. 227: What is the difference between the way moisture is 
supplied for farming in the Plateau States and the way 
it is supplied in the eastern part of the United States? 

Helps: Select one word or phrase that tells how the crops are 

watered in the East. Select one word that tells how the crops are 
watered in the Plateau States. Write a sentence containing the two 
which will answer the question. 

Sec. 228: Why did irrigation begin in Utah? 

Sec. 229: Draw a rough sketch of an irrigation system and label 
with words given in the text. 

At first each farmer provided his own ditch direct 
from the stream. What led to the need of codperation 
through companies for building irrigation systems? 

List two sources of water for irrigation. 

Sec. 230: Why is “‘The Reclamation Service” a good name for 
the department of the United States that helps with 
irrigation? 

Why is a dam built? 

In how many States is there land reclaimed through 
irrigation projects? (This question tested the resource- 
fulness of the pupils in consulting a map embodied in 
the text, and referred to.) 

How does building a dam for irrigation sometimes 
promote manufacturing? 


A silent-reading exercise with a history text. In a de- 
partmental organization the teachers of the content subjects 
need to codperate in training for silent reading. The read- 
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ing teacher, the history teacher,! the geography teacher, the 
language and grammar teacher, and to some extent the 
arithmetic teacher, should all assume some of the responsi- 
bility for specific training with comprehension exercises. 
The following is an exercise used by an eighth-grade history 
teacher, Miss Ada E. Plass: 


CoMPREHENSION CHECKS 
Beard and Bagley — History of the American People, pp. 549-54. 


The Results of the War; American’s New Interest in the Ortent 


P. 549: 1. What was the chief objection advanced against holding 
the Philippines? 

2. What great advantage for the United States in possess- 
ing the Islands? 

P. 550: 1. Reading the map on page 550, state: 

a. The direction Japan is from the Philippines. 
b. The direction of the Philippines from the place of 
the Boxer uprising. 

P. 551: 1. Select a group of words from the text that express the 
feeling that caused the Boxer uprising. 

2. What right did the Filipinos have to expect independ- 
ence? 

P. 552: 1. What is the meaning of the cartoon on page 552, with 
reference to the intentions of the nations in sending 
soldiers into China? 

2, Why is this cartoon not correct with reference to the 
United States? 

3. Why were there so many Chinese students in the United 
States after the Boxer uprising? 

P, 552: 1. What was the chief political issue in 1900? 

5-53: 2. State the main difference between the position of the 
Democrats and of the Republicans as to the Philippines 
in 1900. 


1The Barr Diagnostic Test in American History, published by the Public 
School Publishing Company, of Bloomington, Illinois, has some very 
interesting and valuable exercises for training in the comprehension of 
historical reading. 
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P. 554: 1. Prove that the Democratic administration in 1913-17 
maintained the same position with reference to the 
Philippines as the Democrats did in 1900. 

2. What right was granted to Porto Rico that was not 
granted to the Philippines? 


In formulating an exercise of this kind, it should be kept 
constantly in mind that the purpose is for training in com- 
prehension in reading, and all the questions should specifi- 
cally involve selecting, reorganizing, or applying data in the 
reading-content, rather than from the pupil’s fund of general 
information. While questions calling for criticisms, experi- 
ences, etc., would be appropriate under some conditions, 
they would be out of place in a training exercise involving 
silent reading. ‘The success of an exercise of this type will 
depend upon the skill of the teacher in making the questions 
and in keeping the attention of the pupils, during the study 
and the recitation, directed to the content of the reading 
text. ‘The method of the pupil’s study should be scrutinized, 
as revealed in the recitation, and helpful suggestions made 
to aid him to substitute good habits of attack for poor ones. 

Substituting silent for oral reading in grammar exercises. 
In exercises in grammar, the usual practice is to have a pupil 
read the exercise orally while the remainder of the class reads 
it silently, and at the same rate. From the standpoint of 
training in silent-reading rate it is much better to have all 
the pupils read the exercise silently, make any interpreta- 
tions or explanations asked for by pupils, and then ask the 
pupils to rise as soon as they are able to carry out the direc- 
tions of the exercise. What is meant may be made clearer 
through the use of an exercise chosen from a text on English. 


Orau Exercise In ENGLISH 


Point out the essential parts of the following sentences, and 
name the modifiers of each part. Tell what kind of modifier each 
is. 
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[Previous work in the chapter had listed the essential parts as 
follows:] 


1. Principal word of the subject. 

2. The verb. 

8. The predicate word, if there is one. 
4. The object, if there is one. 


The modifiers treated in the chapter are adjectives, adjective 
phrases, adjective clauses, adverbs, adverb phrases, and adverb 
clauses. 


The usual plan of having the directions read orally is a 
waste of time, slows down the silent reading to the articula- 
tion rate, and hinders concentration of attention to the 
thought. Experiments have shown that pupils comprehend 
better in silent reading than in oral reading. Evidently 
“essential parts” and “kinds of modifiers” are the expres- 
sions that need interpretation. As a beginning it will be ad- 
visable to have each pupil write down what these expressions 
mean to him. After the meaning is clear, the teacher may 
ask the pupils to stand as they are able to recite upon the 
first sentence. ‘This tends to speed up the slow ones. The 
pupil’s recitation does not need to begin with an oral reading 
of the sentence, asissocommon. The pupils have all read it 
silently; what can be the purpose of reading it aloud? Fol- 
lowing the pupil’s recitation upon the first sentence, compre- 
hension of the directions may be tested by asking the pupils 
to point out any omissions made with reference to the dif- 
ferent points in the directions. Every opportunity of this 
kind, in any subject, to train in comprehension in silent 
reading should be utilized. There should be no oral reading 
unless there is a very definite reason for it. 

Training in reading assignments. The following, used by 
W. T. Beauchamp in the University High School, University 
of Chicago, and included in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading (1925), page 135, is an excellent illustra- 
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tion of training in reading definite assignments, with special 
relation to subsidiary points in a problem. 


How were Exectric Lignut Butss INVENTED AND IMPROVED? 
Pre-view questions 


What changes have you observed in the newest electric light 
bulbs? 

How many different candle-power bulbs are there? 

Why do some bulbs burn out so quickly? 

In what way are radio bulbs like electric light bulbs? 

What is the difference between arc lights and bulb lights? 


General assignment 


1. Find out when and by whom it was first discovered that 
electricity would run through a wire. 
“Stephen Gray,” Stories of Great Inventions, Burns, p. 44. 
‘Ben Franklin,” Stortes of Great Inventions, Burns, p. 46. 
Galvani’s experiments, Stortes of Great Inventions, p. 50, 
also encyclopedias under “‘ Galvani.” 
Volta’s experiments, Bedford’s General Science, p. 257 and 
Stories of Great Inventions, p. 53, also enclyclopedias under 
“Volta.”’ Perform experiment on p. 362, Civic Science in 
the Home. 

2. Find out why it is that electricity makes some wires red hot 
or white hot when it runs through them. 
See the topic “Electrical resistance” in Science of Everyday 
Infe, Van Buskirk and Smith, p. 267, also problem 13, 
part 1, p. 254. 
Common Science, Washburne, p. 230. 
Cine Science in the Home, Hunter and Whitman, p. 355. 

8. Find out how Edison experimented with carbon wires. 
Stories of Great Inventions, p. 121, also encyclopedias under 
“Edison.” 

4. Find out why tungsten wires were substituted for carbon 
filaments in 1907 and since. 
Cwre Science in the Home, p. 248, also graph, p. 247. 


Test 


When you have read the references and performed the experi- 
ment, this test will tell you how well you have understood and re- 
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membered what you read. After you have filled in the blanks, the 
teacher will supply the key so that you can score yourself. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


14. 


. What substance did you dissolve in the water ? 
. Which will heat up quicker if an electric current is sent 


. What kind of metal heats up quicker than most others? 
. In order to make a wire red or white hot, do we want to make 


The man who first found that silk and hemp threads would 
conduct electricity was 
The man who first found oe that lightning is electricity 
was 
The man who learned something about electricity while he 
was dissecting a frog was 
The man who made the first pottery out of disks of metal 
was 
Was this a dry or wet battery? 
What metals did you use in making the wet battery 
cell? 


through it, a thin wire or a thick wire of the same mate- 
rial? 


it easy for the electricity to run through it or to make it 


hard? 


. What did discon make his first successful filament out of? 


. What did he finally select to make these carbon filaments from 


after spending thousands of dollars and searching all over the 
earth? 


. Carbon filaments have given way to what metal which is used 


most widely to-day in incandescent bulbs? 
Why is this new metal better than carbon for this purpose? 


Topics for class reports 


These topics you are to prepare for discussion before the class 
after you have completed the regular assignment. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
. Use the information you have gained from your reading if you 


Why old bulbs had tips; why they can make them now with- 


out. 
Why the wires which lead into the top of the bulb through the 


flat glass part are not made of tungsten. 
Discuss the best kind of light for reading. 


care to enter the “Home Lighting Contest.” 
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5. Explain to the class how to read an electric light meter. 
6. Take a light bulb apart and explain the parts to the class. 


e. Gaining skill in other factors in interpretation and mastery 


Perceiving the purpose of the author. Often comprehen- 
sion is facilitated by taking into consideration the purpose of 
theauthor. For instance a reader may fail to enjoy a humor- 
ous selection because he fails to realize that the purpose of 
the author is to amuse. Once he sees the purpose of the 
author, he more easily overcomes difficulties, grasps mean- 
ings, and organizes them in relation to the purpose in hand. 
The following assignment, taken from a fourth-grade text in 
silent reading, illustrates this type of training: 


A Fourtu-GrapE ASSIGNMENT 
The story “Bear Brothers” was told by a fisherman to Mr. 
Bangs Burgess and written by him for Our Dumb Animals, a 
magazine published by the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Boston, Massachusetts. 
1. As you read the story decide whether it is: 
(a) a story of adventure 
(b) an amusing story 
(c) a hero story 
(d) a fairy story 
2. As you read the story also decide whether it was told: 
(a) to give information about bears 
(b) to tell about an adventure 
(c) to amuse those listening 
(d) to teach us a lesson 


Evaluating reading material and judging the validity ot 
statements. Intelligent participation in modern life necessi-~ 
tates readiness and ability to evaluate reading material, and 
to judge the validity of statements and conclusions. In 
newspapers, in magazines, in pamphlets and circulars, and in 
books the individual is continually confronted with the false 
and the true, the desirable and the undesirable, the superior 
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and the inferior, and he must constantly consider relative 
values and judge the validity of statements. 

In How to Study and Teaching How to Study, McMurry 
devotes one of eleven chapters to “Judging of the Soundness 
and General Worth of Statements,” and gives considerable 
evidence to show that children have the ability to judge 
values. He cites the following incident to show the strong 
appeal to pupils of a school situation that encourages 
thinking: 

Rebecca had spent six years in the public schools of two large 
cities when she entered the seventh grade of the State Normal 
School. She had been called a “quiet child” ‘‘nervous,” and 
“timid” by different teachers. After a few days in a new school, 
however, she volunteered this expression of her thoughts: “I didn’t 
think the Normal School would be anything like that. It’s very 
different from the public schools. There only the teacher has 
opinions and she does all the talking; but in the Normal School the 
children can have opinions, and they can express them, and I like it.” 


One commendable practice used by teachers to develop 
ability to evaluate reading material is to have different pu- 
pils or different committees of a class read the same news- 
paper or magazine article, or the same book, and report 
independently upon the merits of the unit. Specific ques- 
tions to guide the pupil’s thinking and to give definiteness to 
the reports are advisable. In this connection, it is im- 
portant in the upper grades that undesirable material be 
assigned for such critical consideration, as well as desirable 
material. One means of developing desirable reading inter- 
ests is to train the pupils to distinguish between the desir- 
able and the undesirable. 

Types of responses used by teachers and in texts to de- 
velop ability to judge the validity of statements are the true- 
false response, the multiple-choice response, and answers to 
specific questions. The following are examples of suitable 
questions and exercises in this connection: 
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1. Why is this magazine an undesirable one? 

2. Why would you recommend the book for others to 
read? 

3. Is the main heading in this morning’s paper about the 
most important thing in the paper? 

4. Bring to class clippings which you can prove to contain 

untrue statements. 

. Is the story reasonable? 

. Are the characters true to life? 

. Does the data presented prove the conclusion stated? 

. Which of the three stories did you like best? 

What is the funniest part of the selection? 

. Is the moral taught a sound one? 

Reading with the best technique for retention and recall. 
for specific purposes. In the chapter, “Reading in Relation 
to Literature,” of the Report of the National Committee on 
Reading (1925) is the following significant statement: 
“Probably more harm has been done in literature than in 
any other subject by the mistaken zeal to secure memorized 
facts.” The writer sees some danger in the present em- 
phasis upon remembrance as a major objective in reading in- 
struction. To illustrate the point, the following is repro- 
duced from the Los Angeles Course of Study for Grades Three 
and Four (1924): 


Remembrance of facts, points, ideas 

Organization for selection, use, association, emphasis of 
what is read 

Skills Comprehension for clarifying, defining, judging what is read 

Speed for accomplishing effort with ease and pleas- 
ure up to the point where it will serve the 
needs of the child according to his mental 
capacity 


SOMW~WIAGM 


1 


REMEMBRANCE EXERCISES 
Reading to be tested on what one remembers of the selection 
Reading to accomplish from memory the exercises under “Com- 
_ prehension Exercises” marked **. 
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Reading to follow directions from memory 
Reading to sketch pictures from what one remembers of the 
selection 


If an individual learns to read with interest and enjoy- 
ment, and is well trained in the factors of intelligent inter- 
pretation outlined in this chapter, “remembrance of facts, 
points, and ideas” largely takes care of itself. 

However, pupils do need to be trained to read with the 
best technique for retention and recall for specific purposes, 
such as reproducing a story or using material in discussion or 
conversation. Lyman ! has outlined seven principles to aid 
in remembering and reproducing an author’s thought: 


. Begin with a strong determination to remember. 

. Be sure that you understand the meaning. 

. Notice carefully how major parts are related to each other. 

. Locate and create key-words facilitating a glow of recognition. 

. Repeat orally in your own words, with definite hearers in 
mind. 

6. Have a vivid final review. 

7. Tie up the material with some problem of your own. 


Or Hm 09 OO 


This kind of training is quite different from the training 
that results from setting up “‘remembrance of facts, points, 
and ideas” as a major objective in developing skill in read- 
ing. It trains the pupil to concentrate upon the larger sig- 
nificant values, and to form the habit of using the reading 
content in thinking, discussing, and doing. 

The following are two reading exercises from texts in 
silent reading: 


Lzearninc How to REMEMBER A STORY ? 


I. Do you remember this story well enough to tell it to some one 
at home? When you want to remember a story so as to tell it to 
mR ee oe eee 

1Lyman, R. L. The Mind at Work. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 


Company. 1924. 
2 From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
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some one, think through the main points of the story. If you can- 
not recall any of the main points, look them up in the story. Here 
are the main points in this story (“Daniel Boone’s Daughter’’): 
1. Daniel was a great hunter in North Carolina. 
2. On a trip into Kentucky, he decided to make a settlement 
there. 
3. The men built houses and a stockade. 
4. Boone brought his family from North Carolina. 
5. The women were not afraid, as no Indians attacked the 
white people. 
. The girls paddled across the river. 
. Five Indians captured them. 
. The white men followed the Indians the next morning. 
. The girls dropped twigs and bits of their dresses. 
10. The girls were finally saved. 
Tell this story to some one at home without telling how it ends. 
Ask the person to whom you tell it to guess how it ends. Report 
the guess at the next reading lesson. 


Nolie oR io>) 


How to REMEMBER ! 

It is very important that you should remember certain things in 
this book. 

Choose ten lessons in this book which you think are most im- 
portant for you to remember. 

Tell why you think each lesson is important. 

Which of these ten lessons do you remember best? 

You do not remember a lesson well if you only read it once. You 
must do something else with it. What should you do to help your- 
self remember a lesson? 

Here are some things which you can do to help yourself remember 
a lesson. 


Read tt several times. 

Outline tt. 

Choose the main points in tt. 

Tell the lesson to some one. 

Bring to school something which was told about in the lesson. 
Act out part of the lesson. 

Close your eyes and try to remember parts of the lesson. 


1 From the Learn to Study Readers, Book III. 
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How many of these things have you done to help you remember 
lessons? 


Which lesson in this whole book do you remember best? Why 
do you remember that lesson so well? 

Turn back to that lesson and read it again. Had you forgotten 
any of it? 

You will always forget parts of a lesson unless you read the lesson 
again after a while. 

Using glossaries, dictionaries, the table of contents, the 
index, encyclopedias, and card catalogues economically 
and effectively. The fourth grade is probably the appro- 
priate time to introduce pupils to the use of a glossary. 
Pupils should be taught to use the glossary as an aid in 
getting the pronunciation or meaning of a word when a real 
feeling of this need arises in relation to a problem. Then 
they will approach the glossary with the attitude essential 
in getting help. Formal, unmotivated study of definitions 
does more harm than good. 

Too often definitions given in the glossaries of school read- 
ers are more difficult to understand than the word defined. 
By keeping the vocabulary in the fourth-grade reader com- 
paratively simple, fewer words need to be listed in the glos- 
sary and fuller explanations and illustrations can be given. 

The following lesson illustrates how the functional use of 
a glossary may be introduced in the fourth grade in connec- 
tion with words that have occurred in preceding selections. 


Marcuine Pictures AND Worps 4 


Write the numbers for the pictures in one or twocolumns. After 
each number write the word that matches the picture. Use the 
words listed below. 


dock wharf barge steamer raft canoe, 
surf rigging masts bow hulk cliff 


If you are not sure of the meaning of any word, look it up ix 
The Little Dictionary in the back part of this book. 


ae ieee ds 
1From Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV. 
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Pupils should be introduced gradually to the complex 
system of markings necessary to indicate pronunciation. 
Attention to syllables and accent should be taught first. 
The long and short sounds of vowels, and the diacritical 
marks to indicate these sounds, should be taught in the 
fourth grade. Dictionaries are usually introduced in the 
fifth grade, and the other diacritical marks may appropri- 
ately be taught in that grade. 

Pupils may easily be trained in the use of the table of con- 
tents by having them use it for definite purposes. For in- 
stance, after the book has been in use for some time, it is 
easy to get the pupils interested in the problem as to what is 
the most interesting unit read so far. They may then be 
asked to refer to the table of contents as a means of recalling 
the titles. In some texts in silent reading definite provision 
is made for pupils to locate selections in the table of contents 
for specific purposes, such as finding an amusing story, the 
best story, the most interesting informational unit, a safety- 
first lesson, a good-manners lesson, and a good lesson for 
dramatization. 

Pupils can be taught most economically how to use the 
index in the use of books in connection with their regular 
study activities. In a similar way pupils may be taught 
how to use encyclopedias and other special reference books 
economically and effectively. Particular attention should 
be given, during supervised study periods, to individual 
needs in these respects. 

Specific training of varied types. The discussion and 
illustrations in this chapter show the possibilities of varied 
types of specialized training lessons. Teachers can make 
considerable use of materials on hand for such lessons, but a 
well-planned method text in silent reading will greatly aid 
the teacher who masters its underlying purposes and 
methods. Other ready-made practice materials may also be 
used to good advantage. 


14. 


15. 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. Show how a particular selection could be used for both a content 


purpose and a training purpose. 


. Show how a particular exercise might be used for both a training anda 


test purpose. 


. Give an illustration to show the difference between the rate of con- 


tinuous reading and speed of comprehension. 


. Give an illustration to show the difference between accuracy and 


depth of comprehension. 


. Try one of the two plans given with “Reading under a Time Limit,” 


and report as to which type of pupil comprehended best, the slow, the 
medium, or the fast reader. 


. Why would one type of training, such as O’Brien’s, or any other, be a 


poor solution of the problem of training in silent reading? 


. Find an illustration of an informational unit that has poor sequence of 


thought, and other characteristics showing poor paragraph organiza- 
tion. 


. Select a training exercise in reading that is suitable for two or more 


types of training. 


. Give an illustration of the use of oral reading in connection with some 


subject other than reading, where it would be better to use silent 
reading. 


. Describe a plan for correlating reading and construction work. 
. What are the two most important points for the teacher to consider in 


planning a training lesson in silent reading? 


. In what essential respect is the list of twenty questions on pages 195 


and 196 different from the long lists of questions sometimes given in 
literary readers? 


. Consider your method of attack and procedure in studying this 


chapter and decide, in the light of the principles of study given in the 
chapter, whether you used the best method of study. Have you the 
organization of the chapter well in mind? 

If possible, make a more satisfactory outline of training objectives in 
silent reading than that given in this chapter. 

Bring up for discussion any statements in this chapter with which you 
do not agree. 


CHAPTER IX 


READING TESTS AND THEIR USE IN IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION 


1. MEASUREMENT OF READING ABILITY 


A standardized test. A test for which norms or standards 
have been established is called a standardized test. The 
norms or standards are established by giving the test to a 
relatively large number of individuals and calculating the 
median or average score for each grade or age group. 

The manuals for some tests provide tables of equivalent 
scores which make it possible to interpret a pupil’s score in 
terms of age achievement. For instance, a pupil making 
a total reading score of 171 in the Stanford Achievement 
Test has a reading age of thirteen years. 

Appropriate comparison of scores. The most important 
fact to be determined with the aid of standardized tests is 
how nearly the attainment of a school, class, or individual 
pupil approaches the capacity or mental ability of the pupil 
or pupils. In considering the relative standing of a school, 
class, or pupil in comparison with a standard score, the men- 
tal age of the pupil or pupils should always be taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, it should always be remem- 
bered that average or median scores for the country at large 
tend to be lower than the desirable accomplishment of 
a class of average capacity with a competent progressive 
teacher. 

Varied types of standardized reading tests. Many dif- 
ferent types of reading tests have been devised and pub- 
lished. These include tests for measuring: (a) rate and 
errors in oral reading; (b) word recognition; (c) word pro- 
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nunciation; (d) recognition of word meanings; (e) rate and 
comprehension in a single silent reading; (f) speed of com- 
prehension; (g) depth or power of comprehension; (h) rate 
and comprehension in reading paragraphs of varied content. 

Measuring rate of continuous reading. A number of 
standardized tests yield a measure of rate of continuous 
silent reading in terms of words read per minute. The main 
difficulty in this type of test has been to secure a measure of 
rate under normal conditions of continuous reading and also 
to secure a reliable measure of comprehension. If the com- 
prehension test follows the rate test and permits re-reading, 
it is clear that there is no evidence as to the pupil’s grasp of 
the material covered during the continuous reading upon 
which the rate score is based. If the comprehension test 
follows the rate test and does not permit re-reading, memory 
is involved in the comprehension test. If the comprehen- 
sion is checked as the reading proceeds, there is not a normal 
condition of continuous reading. Furthermore, in such a 
test the effect of the reading attitude induced by the check 
on the comprehension may vary with different pupils. 

Measuring speed of comprehension. A number of tests 
have been devised for measuring speed of comprehension. 
A test of this type consists of material that is relatively easy 
for the pupils tested, includes twenty to thirty units of ap- 
proximately equal length and difficulty, and involves a short 
time limit of three to five minutes. This type of test an- 
swers the question as to the speed at which a pupil can com- 
prehend material of a given difficulty. For examples of this 
type of test see sample units of the Burgess and of the 
Chapman-Cook tests on pages 238 and 241. 

Measuring depth of comprehension. It is also important 
to know how difficult material a pupil can read if given 
plenty of time. Several tests have been devised to answer 
this question. In such a test the beginning unit is relatively 
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easy and each succeeding unit increases in difficulty by ap- 
proximately equal steps. Pupils are given sufficient time to 
read as far on the scale as they can comprehend; conse- 
quently, a rather long time of twenty to thirty minutes is 
allowed. For examples of tests of this type see sample units 
of the Haggerty- Noonan Primary Reading Examination on 
page 235, of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale on page 
233, and of the paragraph reading test in the Stanford 
Achievement Test on page 230. 

Difficulties of securing a measure of ability in silent 
reading. W. S. Gray ! has called attention to the fact that 
the makers of tests define reading in radically different terms 
and that as a result there are many different kinds of tests 
of silent reading. Psychologists have called attention to the 
complex nature of the mental behavior involved in compre- 
hension. Silent-reading ability may mean one thing under 
one set of conditions and something very different under 
another set of conditions. The abilities involved in a rapid, 
continuous reading of a narrative may be very different 
from the abilities involved in silent reading for study pur- 
poses. Recreative reading is very different from work- 
type reading. It appears impossible to construct a single 
test that would yield an adequate measure of the various 
abilities involved in the various phases and types of silent 
reading. The present tendency is to construct separate 
tests, each to measure a particular phase or type of reading 
ability. 

Characteristics of a good reading test. A test should 
measure accurately the thing which it is supposed to meas- 
ure. In some cases the validity of a reading test has been 
measured in terms of the correlation of scores on the test and 
scores on other reading tests, all scores being obtained from 


Gray, W. S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, chap. 
xvul. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago. 1926. 
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the same pupils within a short period of time. Such data 
are no doubt of some value. But it has been found that 
scores on non-reading intelligence tests, scores on reasoning 
in arithmetic, and scores on certain reading tests have a high 
correlation. The difficulty in measuring validity lies in be- 
ing sure of a valid test with which to compare the test in 
question. At present it appears that we are dependent to 
a considerable extent upon opinion in deciding what a par- 
ticular reading test measures. Expert opinion is, of course, 
of more weight than other opinion. 

A test should, of course, measure accurately one or more 
important phases or types of reading ability; such as, speed 
of comprehension, depth of comprehension, ability to com- 
prehend the organization in a particular type of reading 
matter, ability to comprehend the essential total meaning of 
paragraphs, ability to understand word meanings, and abil- 
ity to get the main points of an easy story quickly. While 
word pronunciation is of importance in the lower stages of 
reading ability, it is relatively unimportant in the higher 
levels from the viewpoint of reading as thought-getting. 

A standardized test should have a high degree of reli- 
ability. A reliable test yields approximately or relatively 
the same results when repeated within a few days with the 
same group of individuals; that is, the individuals will rank 
about the same in the two testings so that those having the 
highest or lowest scores in the first test will also have the 
highest or lowest scores in the second test. If a test is issued 
in more than one form, the coefficient of reliability may be 
determined by calculating the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween two sets of scores for the same group of pupils based 
upon two different forms of the same test. The authors of 
the Stanford Achievement Test state in the Manual of Direc- 
tions that “the reliability coefficients of the tests for the 
different subjects are extraordinarily high.” “That of the 
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total score of the entire battery is .98 for unselected pupils 
of a given age.” 

Interest is essential to real effort. The content of a test 
should have a strong interest appeal and should be about 
equally interesting to all ages and types of pupils for which 
it is designed. 

In order that progress may be measured, it is especially 
desirable that reading tests should be published in two or 
more approximately equivalent forms. 

An intelligent attitude toward standardized reading tests. 
Although standardized reading tests are valuable tools 
which teachers and supervisors may use in making their 
work more effective, the most reliable of these measuring in- 
struments are far from being as reliable as our ordinary 
measures of length, area, volume, or weight. The only in- 
telligent attitude to assume is to recognize both the values 
and the limitations of standardized tests. A pupil’s rating 
on a particular test should be used as only one item to be 
considered along with other important data. 


2. STANDARD Tests IN SILENT READING 


There are at least forty different reading tests and scales 
now on the market. It seems advisable to discuss only 
*hose most widely used and those that are regarded as sig- 
nificant in illustrating the various types of tests for measur- 
ing fundamental phases or types of reading ability. 


A. Stanford Achievement Test: Reading Examination 

General description. The Reading Examination of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, devised by Truman L. Kelley, 
Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman, consists of three 
parts. The first part is a test of ability in comprehending 
the meaning of paragraphs of increasing difficulty. The 
second part is a test of ability to comprehend sentences of 
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increasing difficulty. The third part is a test of ability to 
recognize the meanings of words of increasing difficulty. 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book was followed in the con- 
struction of each test to insure a gradual increase in the 
diniculty of the words used in each test. The tests have 
very high reliability coefficients. The Reading Examina- 
tion in two forms may be obtained separate from the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. The publishers are the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York. 

The test of paragraph meaning. On page 230 are repro- 
duced three sample paragraphs to show the range from 
very simple material to very difficult material and to show 
the type of response required. This test is one of the very 
best for measuring depth of comprehension. It is unfortu- 
nate that a standard length of line of print was not used 
instead of the unusually long line. 

The test of sentence meaning. The following sentences, 
ranging from the easiest to the hardest, will give an adequate 
idea of the test of sentence meaning: 


1. Is milk white? Yes No 1 
23. Is a guilty thief always located? Yes No 23 
41. Do repeated interruptions sometimes exas- 

perate us? Yes No 41 


62. Is all adventurous activity to be deplored? Yes No 62 
80. Might a hysterical person given to rashness 
be intolerable? Yes No 80 


The increasing difficulty appears to be due principally 
to the increasing difficulty of the words rather than to the 
increasing length and complexity of the sentences. For 
this reason this sentence test may be primarily a vocabu- 
lary test. 

The test of word meaning. The following sample units, 
ranging from the easiest to the hardest, will give an adequate 
idea of the test of sentence meaning: 
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1. March is the name of a day food month 
week year 
20. A question is something we answer build eat 
grow kill 
39. Gorgeous means frisky gigantic hereditary 
magnificent malicious 


70. To chastise is to promise publish punish 
purchase trifle 


85. Candid means _ illegitimate impeccable —_— imperious 
incisive ingenuous 


Norms. The Manual of Directions (1926 edition) gives 
both age and grade norms based upon data for approximately 
10,000 elementary school children from twenty-four cities or 
districts of the United States. The grade standards are 
given by half-grades for grades two to ten inclusive. 

Utilization of results. In the Manual of Directions the 
authors say: 


It is assumed that the Stanford Achievement Test will be given in 
order that the results may be used, and not merely to gratify an 
idle curiosity as to how the school stands with reference to other 
schools. ...The most important purpose of standard tests is to 
give a better basis for the classification of pupils according to their 
attainment in the different subjects. When such tests are given, 
it is commonly found that there is an unjustifiably wide range of 
attainment of the pupils of a given class. Reclassification so as to 
reduce this range makes it possible to increase the efficiency of 
instruction by fitting it more nearly to the needs of individual 
pupils. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the pupils 
within a particular room may easily be classified into three 
groups for reading instruction without any changes as to 
grade assignment. In this case the results of the Stanford 
Reading Examination should be supplemented by data from 
a speed test and from a narrative test of rate and compre- 
hension as well as by the teacher’s judgment. 
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B. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 


Atest of depth of comprehension. Like the Stanford Read- 
ing Examination, the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale is a 
power or difficulty test. Each of the ten forms of the scale 
consists of about a dozen paragraphs arranged in order of 
difficulty. Immediately following each paragraph are two 
or more questions, each of which may be answered in a few 
words. On page 233 is given a reproduction (in reduced 
type) of the first and last units of Form 2, copyright, 1920, 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Scoring and interpreting the results. The Manual of 
Directions for each form provides a key for scoring and 
tables for translating the number of questions answered cor- 
rectly into a T score and this in turn into a reading age. 
Grade norms by half-grades are given for grades two to 
twelve inclusive. Helpful suggestions are given concerning 
the interpretation of the results. 

Use of these scales in improving instruction. McCall! 
has discussed in detail how to use such a series of dupli- 
cate tests for improving instruction. In a later section in 
this chapter plans for using tests to improve results are 
given. 

Reliability. Gates? reports reliability coefficients for 
these scales ranging from .25 to .72, based upon responses 
of pupils in a particular grade. The criticism has been 
made that it is not always necessary to read the paragraph 
in order to answer certain of the questions. This criti- 
cism appears to apply to six out of thirty-five questions in 
Form 1. 

In Form 3, the last unit consists of a poem. Certain ex- 

1McCall, William A. How to Measure in Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. 

? Gates, Arthur I. “An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading 


and Reading Tests”’; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, p. 379. 
(October, 1921.) 
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Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need to. 


Nell’s mother went to the store on Water Street to buy ten 
pounds of sugar, a dozen eggs and a bag of salt. She paid a 
dollar in all. Nell and Joe went with her. On the way home 
on Pine Street, they saw a fire-engine with three horses. 


1. Was the salt in a box or a bag or a can or a dish?........ 


Be Howiinanyecees. Cid SNe. DU? a <)e:cp. ou, dee Sale aie ee eis 0 tale 
3. What did the children see on Pine Street?................. 


4. What street was the store OM?. 6.0... 0. cece cece eee ee eens 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need to. 


There are two methods by which one might make himself 
acquainted with anything made up of related parts; as, for ex- 
ample, a watch. He might take the watch apart, piece by piece, 
and while doing so study the details of its structure and the 
relation of its parts one to another. An operation like this, 
which begins with the whole and descends to the parts which 
compose the whole, is called analysis. The word means a tak- 
ing apart or separating. Or he might begin with the parts, 
after some experiment and study, get an excellent knowledge of 
the watch by putting its parts properly together. An operation 
of this kind is called synthesis. 


34. What two words are used in the paragraph to refer to both 
analysis and synthesis?............- 0.2 ee sone este reeees 
35. Which two of these words have a meaning similar to analysts? 
Draw a line under them. 
method separation operation assemble 


related experiment resolution dissemble 


Fic. 18. Sampte Units or THE THORNDIKE-McCaLL READING SCALE, 
Form 2 
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pert students * of silent reading have concluded that it ap- 
pears likely that the reading of poetry, even for the purpose 
of answering a question, is a different activity from the 
reading of prose for the same purpose. The writer believes 
that it is not advisable to use prose and poetry both in the 
same test, and, furthermore, that poetry is not an appro- 
priate form of material for silent reading. 

In some cases certain units of material used in one form 
are duplicated in other forms. This fact may interfere with 
the reliability of the scales for measuring progress from 
month to month. 


C. The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1 

A scale for the primary grades. The Haggerty-Noonan 
test, Sigma 1, is designed for grades one, two, and three. 
The samples in Figs. 19 and 20 illustrate the types of re- 
sponses called for, the content, the size of type, and the 
length of line of the test. Unfortunately, the lines of the 
reading matter beyond the eighth exercise are too long, 
almost twice as long as the length of line best adapted to 
speed in reading. 

As illustrated in the sample exercises, the test is progres- 
sive in difficulty, and consequently, like the Thorndike- 
McCall test, measures the ability of the pupil to comprehend 
increasingly more difficult material. As the score depends 
upon the number of exercises done correctly, it does not 
reveal the accuracy of the reading. The pupils are allowed 
twenty minutes in which to indicate responses to as many 
of the twenty-five exercises as possible. This time is suffi- 
cient for practically all pupils to read as far on the scale 
as they have ability to comprehend. ‘The type of exercise 
is such that it takes less time to check up the pupil’s re- 
sponses than in the Thorndike-McCall test. 


5 Pressey, Luella C., and Pressey, Sidney L. “A Critical Study of the 
Concept of Silent Reading Ability’; in Journal of Educational Psychology, 
vol. 12, pp. 25-31. (January, 1921.) 
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On the last page of the Haggerty-Noonan test booklet is 
Test 2, consisting of twenty questions to be answered by 
“Yes” or “No.” The following are samples: 


2. Can a hat walk? 
3. Are men larger than boys? 
20. Do convicts sometimes escape? 


In case the pupil gets a larger number right than wrong, the 
score is the number right minus the number wrong. Other- 
wise, the score is zero. This is a simpler plan for grading 
this type of response-question test than the one used by 
Courtis and avoids the confusion of minus scores. | Unfor- 
tunately there is only one form of this reading examination. 

Reliability. The author has reported a coefficient of re- 
liability of .84 for this test, based upon a repetition of the 
test after six weeks with 200 pupils in grades one, two, and 
three. 


D. The Burgess Rate Test 


General description. The Burgess test was designed to 
measure rate in reading in terms of the number of para- 
graphs accurately comprehended in five minutes. There are 
twenty paragraph units of approximately equal difficulty in 
each of the four forms. The type of response required is 
shown in the following sample unit from the first form. (See 
the next page.) 

The Burgess theory of measurement. The author of this 
test has made a stimulating contribution to the theory of 
measurement in education. A reproduction of the au- 
thor’s summary with reference to the three types of tests and 
the single variable will suffice for the purposes of this treat- 
ment: + 


1 Burgess, May Ayers. The Measurement of Silent Reading. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1921. 
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1. This naughty dog likes to steal bones. When he 
steals one he hides it where no other dog can find it. 
He has just stolen two bones, and you must take your 
pencil and make two short, straight lines, to show 
| where they are lying on the ground near the dog. 
Draw them as quickly as you can, and then go on. 


Fig. 21. A Sampie Unit or THE Burcess SILENT-READING Test ! 


1. The innumerable factors which influence the results of testing 
may be classified into three distinct fundamental groups. 
They are variables of quality, of difficulty, or of amount. 

2. The measurement of quality is illustrated by contests in 
marksmanship or in bowling. In these contests the difficulty 
of task and the time allowed for doing it are maintained as 
constants, and the variable measured is the quality of the 
performance. 

3. The measure for difficulty is seen in the high jump. There 
quality and time are constants, and the variable is the diffi- 
culty of the hardest task successfully done. 

4. The measure for amount is seen in the race, where quality is 
but slightly operative, difficulty is constant, and the variable 
measured is either the amount done in a given time, or the 
time required to do a given amount. 

5. Time and amount are complementary terms, each of which 
depends for its meaning upon the other. In the threefold 
classification of variables, the term amount is to be considered 
as carrying with it its companion term time. 

6. Educational measurements are attempts to answer the three 
fundamental classroom questions: “How well can he do?” 
“How hard work can he do?” and “‘ How fast can he do it?” 


1 Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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Each seeks to measure one of the three fundamental factors, 
and, according to which it selects, it may be classified as a test 
or scale for quality, for difficulty, or for amount. 

7. The student of educational measurement who plans to devise 
a scale for ability in any school subject must consider, first, 
which of the three variables he will attempt to measure; and 
second, having chosen that variable and thereby fixed the 
type of scale which must be employed, what are the implica- 
tions as to the methods he must follow. 


The following excerpts are selected to show how the 
author of the test concluded to use this particular type of 
test: 


Reading does not readily lend itself to measurement by scales 
for quality of product. One reason for this is that it does not 
directly result in a tangible objective product of such a nature that 
its goodness or quality can be measured. Another reason is that 
for practical purposes the problem of measuring reading is to dis- 
cover not what rich and varied meanings the subject draws from 
the printed page, but rather, how rapidly he can read the material 
with a sufficient degree of comprehension to get from it the essen- 
tials of its meaning. 

Reading is a subject in which the time allowed is of great influ- 
ence on scores secured through testing. In scales for reading, the 
time element must therefore be controlled. Since the task of 
recording rate or controlling time, in a large group of children, for 
every child, at every step of a difficulty scale, presents nearly pro- 
hibitive difficulties of administration, the attempt to make a diffi- 
culty scale for reading was abandoned. 

Reading is readily measurable by tests and scales for amount 
done. In such measurement, the quality required is reading good 
enough to get the essential thought. The difficulty of the testing 
material is confined to a single type, and is maintained at a single 
level. A time limit is set which shall result in scores fairly dis- 
tributed between 0 and 100; and the variable measured is the 
amount of such reading under such conditions that the child can 
do successfully in the time allowed. The new scale for measuring 
silent reading, Picture Supplement Scale 1, is a scale for amount 
done. 


What the Burgess scoring plan does not reveal. A test 
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that is designed essentially for measuring speed of compre- 
hension is of more value in improving instruction if the 
pupil’s record reveals something of the pupil’s accuracy in 
his reading. Under the Burgess scoring plan a pupil who 
attempts ten paragraphs and responds to only five accu- 
rately, gets the same score as the pupil who attempts only 
five and responds accurately to all five. Only by an ex- 
amination of the test sheets of the pupils can the teacher 
discover information concerning the pupils’ accuracy of 
reading. It is here suggested that teachers using this scale 
have each pupil calculate a per cent of accuracy by dividing 
the number of paragraphs right by the number attempted. 
Furthermore, with the Burgess plan of scoring, it is not pos- 
sible to graph the results for a room or school to show the 
relationship of rate and accuracy, as it is in the case of the 
Monroe test. 

Reliability. While the author has stated that the units of 
the test are approximately equal in difficulty, the responses 
required in connection with some paragraphs appear to be 
more difficult than in other cases. However, the difference 
in time of different pupils in doing the drawing required 
appears to the writer to be a more important criticism of the 
test. Gates reports, in the study previously referred to on 
page 232, the average coefficient of reliability for grades 
three, four, and five, to be .766 for the Burgess test. 

Gates summarizes his discussion of the Burgess test as 
follows: 


1. The units are rather coarse. This is not a valid objection if 
sufficient time is allowed. It is a more serious matter, of course, 
in the lower grades, where from 5 to 7 paragraphs only are read by 
the median child in the time allowed — 5 minutes. 

2. More specific directions should be provided. 

8. Too much time is devoted to drawing — about one quarter. 

4. The various paragraphs, while equal in difficulty as regards 
success in supplementing the pictures, are not of equal difficulty on 
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the basis of time required to complete the reading and drawing and 
are therefore not of equal value as measures of reading. 


Concerning the Burgess test, Gates concludes that “in its 
present form it is very useful.” 


E. The Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 


General description. The Chapman-Cook Speed of Read- 
ing Test, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, is similar to the Burgess test in its function and 
in its general structure. The material consists of thirty 
paragraphs approximately equal in difficulty and in length. \. 
The pupil’s score is the number of paragraphs accurately 
comprehended in two and one half minutes. The response 
required of the pupil is that of crossing out in each para- 
graph the word that spoils the meaning of the paragraph. 
The following sample paragraph illustrates the nature of 
the material and the type of check on comprehension used. 


1. Tom got badly hurt the other day, when 
fighting with his older brother. As soon as this 
happened, he ran home to his mother, laughing 
as hard as he could. 


There is an adequate preliminary drill in the same type of 
exercise to insure that each individual understands how to » 
proceed in the test. The final instructions to the pupil are: 
“This is a test for speed and accuracy. Be sure to work as 
fast as you can, and yet not make mistakes.” 

Norms. Midyear standards are given for grades four to 
eight inclusive. The table of standards printed on the test 
sheet gives the standard for each of nine levels of achieve- 
ment, ranging from lowest to highest, in each grade. By 
comparing the pupil’s score with the data in the table, it is 
possible to determine his level of achievement. 

What the scoring plan does not show. Like the Burgess 
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scoring plan, the pupil’s record on the Chapman-Cook test 
does not reveal the pupil’s accuracy of comprehension. A 
pupil who attempts twenty paragraphs and responds accu- 
rately to only twelve gets the same score as a pupil who 
attempts twelve paragraphs and responds accurately to the 
twelve. But there is evidently considerable difference in the 
type of training needed by each. It is suggested that 
teachers who use this test calculate and enter on the pu- 
pil’s record a per cent of accuracy, which may be obtained 
by dividing the number of paragraphs right by the number 
attempted. 


F. The Monroe Standardized Silent-Reading Tests Revised 


The Monroe Silent-Reading Tests were devised after the 
plan of the Kansas Silent-Reading Tests, which were ob- 
jectionable because they consisted too largely of reading 
puzzles not typical of ordinary reading situations. The 
original Monroe tests were used extensively. The revised 
tests have been more widely used than any other reading 
test. The improvements made in the revised edition are the 
elimination of complicating directions and the type of exer- 
cise that required a choice between two alternatives, such as 
“yes” or “no,” as a comprehension response. 

In the revised edition there are three forms of each of two 
tests. Test I is for grades three, four, and five; Test II is for 
grades six, seven, and eight. 

The content and the type of response in the Monroe tests. 
The following exercises are taken from the revised edition. 
Test I, Form I, for the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

In the instructions, the pupil is told to answer each ques- 
tion by drawing a line under the correct word. He is given 
three preliminary exercises like these before beginning the 
real test in order to make sure that the pupil understands 
what to do. 
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1. One evening in the late autumn I saw some beautiful 
11 birds come out of the bushes. They were as white as snow. 
24 They wereswans. They flew high in the air and sailed away 
37 to the warm South. 
38 What kind of bird did I see? 


45 pigeon duck goose canary swan 
193 5. Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
201 Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
207 There as the mother sits all day 
Q14 Robert is singing with all his might. 


221 The above lines of a poem tell about a bird’s nest. Of 
234 what does this stanza say the bird’s nest was made? 
243 sticks leaves hay moss grass 


Fic. 22. Sampies or THE Monroz Sitent-Reavine Test — I 


It will be noted that each of the foregoing exercises is a 
test of factual comprehension. Of the seventeen exercises in 
the test, eight are of the factual type. The other nine exer- 
cises test the pupil’s ability to grasp the essential total mean- 
ing or effect of the paragraph or stanza. Of the sixteen 
exercises in Test II, Form I, for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, only one is clearly of the factual type. 

The following exercises taken from the upper-grade test 
are typical of those that test the pupil’s grasp of the essential 
total meaning or effect: 

60 2. It was cold, bleak, biting weather; foggy withal; and 
0 he could hear the people in the court outside go wheezing up 
82 and down, beating their hands upon their breasts and stamp- 
92 ing their feet upon the pavement-stones to warm them. 


99 What kind of picture does this paragraph describe? 
107 comfortable luxurious cheerless pleasant exciting 


409 9. At every turn the maples burn, 


415 The quail is whistling free. 
420 The partridge whirrs and the frosted burrs 
427 Are dropping for you and me. 


433 What season of the year does the stanza tell about? Draw 


445 a line under the one you think. 
451 spring summer autumn winter 
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560 12. He was lying alone, one sunny spring day, on a mossy 

571 bank beside the clear stream flowing past with steady, cease- 

581 less motion. He had his book open in his hand, but he was 
not reading. 

595 Draw a line under the word which tells why he was not 

607 reading. 

608 frightened asleep hungry cold unhappy 


Fig. 23. SAMPLES Or THE MONROE SILENT-REapineG Test — IT 


The rate and comprehension scores. The pupils are 
allowed exactly four minutes to read and indicate the an- 
swers. The method of determining the rate and comprehen- 
sion scores is made clear in the following paragraph, taken 
from the sheet of directions: 


On this test the pupil is to be given two scores, one for rate and 
one for comprehension. The rate score is the average number of 
words read per minute. The words of the exercises have been 
counted and the accumulative totals printed in the left-hand 
margin. Take the number which the pupil has marked as indi- 
cating the line he was reading when time was called, and divide 
it by 4, since four minutes were allowed for the reading. The 
quotient is the number of words he has read per minute and be- 
comes his rate score. The pupil’s comprehension score is the num- 
ber of exercises which he has done correctly. The pupil is expected 
to underline the correct word. However, accept any indication of 
the right word as correct. Write both the rate and comprehen- 
sion scores in the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the 
test folder. Note that in the case of Test II, 5 is to be added to 
the comprehension score and 29 to the rate score to make them 
comparable with the scores on Test I. 


Possible criticism of the Monroe tests. A strictly accu- 
rate measuring-rod will have units of exact equality in every 
respect. Every inch on the yardstick, for instance, is ex- 
actly equivalent to every other inch. But Monroe has a 
mixture of content-units. Some are prose and some poetry. 
Some are descriptive and some narrative. Again, especially 
in the test for the third, fourth, and fifth grades, a part of 
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the time, the test is measuring ability to respond to fact 
questions, and a part of the time it is measuring the ability 
to respond to thought or interpretative questions. 

Furthermore, it does not appear that the test was worked 
out with sufficient care to insure that the units are of equal 
difficulty. Out of sixty-nine fourth-grade pupils tested, a 
teacher found that one exercise tried by all was done cor- 
rectly by 96 per cent of the pupils, while another tried by all 
was done correctly by only 68 per cent of the pupils. Exer- 
cise No. 12, reproduced on page 241, will no doubt be 
brought into question by many teachers as being very easily 
susceptible of misinterpretation, and, consequently, will 
prove to be more difficult than some of the others in the 
same test. 

While it is claimed that the test measures the rate of 
reading in terms of the number of words read per minute, 
it apparently does not do so. Gray established his rate 
norms, as given on page 21, by timing individually the 
pupil’s reading of one hundred words. The question may 
naturally arise as to why the rate in the Gray Tests is so 
much greater than in the Monroe Test as shown in Table II. 


TaBLE Il. CoMparIsON OF THE Monror AND Gray Rate 
STANDARDS 


Words per minute 


GRADE 2 8 4 5 6 a 8 
Gaya seis icra «3 90 138 180 204 216 228 240 
Monroe.......... 86 121 137 147 160 177 


The Monroe rate-value is not an accurate measure of rate 
in terms of the number of words per minute, because the 
time unit includes the time the pupil is deliberating, re- 
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reading, and recording responses. In view of the fact that 
considerable re-reading will be done by the pupils, more by 
some than by others, the rate-score is not accurate as a 
measure of the number of words read in a minute. 

Evaluation of the Monroe test. Notwithstanding the in- 
herent defects in the test, it provides a valuable index to the 
pupil’s ability to do careful reading under a time limit. It 
reveals whether the pupil is rapid and accurate, rapid and 
careless, slow and accurate, or slow and inaccurate. It is 
very important for the teacher to know these characteristics 
in a definitely measured way in order to administer effec- 
tively to the individual needs of the pupils by means of spe- 
cial groupings, adaptation of content to ability, and the use 
of remedial instruction. In addition the tests are relatively 
inexpensive, easily given without consuming much time, and 
easily scored. The relation of rate and accuracy of compre- 
hension for a school and the accomplishment of the school 
as compared with the average of the country may be made 
clear by graphing the results. 

The comprehension score on the Monroe test should not 
be interpreted as a measure of depth of comprehension or of 
accuracy of comprehension. It is probably more nearly 
comparable to a measure of speed of comprehension as 
yielded by the Burgess test than to a measure of depth of 
comprehension as revealed by the Thorndike-McCall Scale 
or by the Stanford Reading Examination. According to 
Gates ! the correlation of speed of comprehension and depth 
of comprehension is about 0.5. 


G. The Courtis Silent-Reading Tests 
General description. The Courtis test was designed for 
grades two to six inclusive. There are three equivalent 


1 Gates, Arthur I. The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, pp. 54-55. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1922, 
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forms. The test consists of two parts, a rate test and a com- 
prehension test. The reading material is a short, simple 
story of about third- or fourth-grade level. The first part 
of the story is reproduced in exact type in Fig. 24. The test 
yields three scores: rate in terms of words read per minute; 
number of questions answered in five minutes (rate of work); 
and index of comprehension (accuracy). 

The rate test. As this is a group test, all the pupils read 
at the same time, beginning exactly together at the teacher’s 
signal. The rate of reading is determined by having the 
pupils each mark the last word at the end of each half- 
minute and at the teacher’s signal. The pupils are allowed 
to read for exactly three minutes. The number of words 
read per minute is found by determining the number of 
words read at the end of two minutes and dividing that 
number by two. The Courtis rate represents the rate of 
silent reading of rapid narrative material. As shown in 
Fig. 11, page 23, the Gray rate standard is higher than the 
Courtis in the fourth and fifth grades, but the Courtis stand- 
ard rate is considerably higher than the Gray in the seventh 
and eighth. ‘To what extent the latter difference is due to 
the difference in the type and difficulty o fthe content of the 
two tests has not been determined scientifically, but that is 
the probable explanation of it. 

The comprehension test. The Courtis comprehension 
test is a separate test immediately following the rate 
test. The pupils have the material before them as they 
answer the questions. The plan is made clear by refer- 
ence to the following excerpt from the comprehension 
test: 


When the day of the party came, Daddy planted a May-pole 
and Mother tied it with gay-colored ribbons. There were to be 
games and dances on the grass and a delicious supper, with a 
basket full of flowers for every child. 
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. Were the children to have anything to eat?....... 
. Were they going to play on the grass?............ 
. Were they going into the house to dance?......... 
. Were the baskets to be full of flowers?........... ee 
. Was it Daddy who tied the ribbons to the pole?. ..——___ 


Or & 09 OO 


It will be noted that the questions are so worded that they 
may each be answered by “Yes” or “No.” They are factual 
questions, and consequently test only the factual element in 
comprehension. As the pupils have an opportunity to re- 
read, to find the answers to the questions, the test measures 
factual comprehension in careful reading. As the responses 
to the questions are given as “‘yes” or “no,” by mere chance 
guessing of the pupils the average score would be fifty per 
cent. The folder of directions gives the directions for get- 
ting the index of comprehension, as follows: 


If a child wrote “Yes” (or ‘““No”) to every question, he would 
have fifty per cent of his answers right. The significant feature 
of his answers is the relation the difference between the right and 
wrong answers bears to the right answers. This will be called 
“The Index of Comprehension.” It is found as follows: Subtract 
the wrong answers from the right answers. (If there are more 
wrong than right, find the difference and give it a negative sign.) 
Then divide the difference by the number of right answers, carry- 
ing the results to three places and keeping two. (To the nearest 
whole per cent.) Most scores will fall between ten and sixty ques- 
tions right and the index of comprehension between one hundred 
per cent and seventy-five per cent. 


Comments on the Courtis test. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that the mechanical make-up of the printing of the 
story in the Courtis test has marked differences from that to 
which pupils are accustomed. For the younger children this 
is likely to retard the rate. You will note, in the reproduc- 
tion in Fig. 24, that the spacing between the words is un- 
usually wide, and that the lines are closer together than the 
standards of the hygiene of printing require. These facts 
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may explain why the Courtis rate standards are lower in the 
third and fourth grades than the Gray standards. 

The author of the test now states, as quoted by Monroe, 
that “the test is not a valid measure of reading ability 
except in grades two, three, and four,” and that “at the 
upper levels of reading ability the scores reflect rate of 
motor activity much more than reading ability.” 

Reliability. Monroe? reports the following coefficients of 
reliability for the Courtis test based upon scores yielded by 
two forms of the test with 140 fourth-grade pupils: rate in 
terms of words read per minute, .85; comprehension based 
on number of questions answered, .80; comprehension based 
on number of questions answered correctly, .69; index of 
comprehension (accuracy), .58. In the study made by 
Gates (see page 232), the mean coefficient of reliability for 
grades three to eight was .666 for rate and .765 for compre- 
hension. Compared with the Stanford Reading Examina- 
tion, the Courtis test does not have a high degree of re- 
liability. 


H. The Stone Series of Narrative-Reading Tests 3 


Within recent years a number of very good paragraph 
tests have appeared. But for a long time no progress was 
made in the direction of the measurement of the rapid, con- 
tinuous type of reading. In all the paragraph tests the pupil 
is permitted to re-read the paragraph in attempting his com- 
prehension response. Thus we see that the type of reading 


1 Monroe, W. S. Educational Tests and Measurements Revised, p. 111. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. 

* Monroe, W. S. A Critical Study of Certain Silent Reading Tests. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, 1922. 

3 Read: “Recent Developments in Silent-Reading Tests,’’ by Stone, 
Clarence R., in Journal of Educational Research (September, 1922). Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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ability measured by the paragraph tests is of the study type 
in contrast to the recreative type of reading. The Stone 
tests, published by the Public School Publishing Company, 
are designed to measure the rapid, continuous type of read- 
ing ability. 

The series at present consists of a test for grades three 
and four, a test for grades five and six, a test for grade 
six, a test for grade seven, and a test for the Junior High 
School. 

Each test has a preparatory test and a real test. The pre- 
paratory test is carried out in every respect just as the real 
test except that the reading unit is shorter. The prepara- 
tory test insures that the pupils will be able to follow the 
directions accurately in the real test. It also permits the 
pupil to become adjusted to the conditions necessarily in- 
cident to a formal test. 

In the real test for grades three and four, there are two 
stories of equal difficulty and length. The pupils are tested 
upon the first story one day and upon the second story the 
next day. The pupil’s rate is his average on the two stories. 
There are ten questions on each story. His comprehension 
measure is the number of questions answered correctly. The 
fifth-, sixth- and seventh-grade tests are constructed on the 
same plan. The Junior High School test consists of one 
long story. 

Experience has shown that the third- and fourth-grade 
test is much better adapted to fourth-grade testing than to 
third-grade testing. 

How the rate is measured. The rate in terms of the aver- 
age number of words read per minute is secured for the read- 
ing of the whole story. This is done by means of a set of 
rate cards which are exhibited at intervals of 5 seconds. 
For each test a table is constructed like the following: 
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Time taken to read Average number of 
the whole story words per minute 
1:25 650 
1:30 612 


1:35 572 


A rate card is provided for each step in the table. The rate 
is printed on the front of the card (4 X 6) in large figures and 
the time is printed on the back for the convenience of the 
assistant keeping time and exhibiting the cards. When the 
pupil reaches the end of the story he looks up, gets his rate 
number, and copies it on his record sheet. 

Stone’s measure of comprehension. As soon as the pupil 
has recorded his rate score, he proceeds to answer a list of 
questions on the story. Under each question is listed five an- 
swers, only one of which is correct. These answers are desig- 
nated a, b, c, d, ande. He selects the answer which he thinks 
is correct and enters the letter on his answer sheet. The 
questions are intended to test his grasp of the main points 
of the story. 

The diagnostic chart. A unique class record sheet is pro- 
vided. Each pupil is represented on a chart by a dot placed 
by the teacher as determined by his rate and comprehension 
scores. This gives a bird’s-eye view of the relative efficiency 
of the class in each of the two elements, rate and comprehen- 
sion, and also indicates the relative standing of each pupil 
in rate and comprehension. The plan makes it easy to inter- 
pret the results of the test, to make a diagnosis for the class 
as a whole and for individuals and groups within the class. 
In the pamphlet of instructions suggestions are given with 
reference to the grouping of the pupils and the giving of re- 
medial instruction. 

The cost of the tests. While the initial cost of an equip- 
ment for testing a room of pupils is relatively high, the 
ultimate per-pupil-cost of testing is reduced to a minimum 
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because all the equipment with the exception of the pu- 
pil’s record and answer sheet can be used over and over 
again indefinitely. Thus, with only a slight additional 
cost, any number of pupils may be tested with one of 
tests. ; 


we 
I. Other tests of rate and coph BERS Ter pe eaig 
reading 2° RY: cA 

The Starch tests. One of Gnas: series of tests of 
silent reading designed is the Starch series. Starch selected 
from school readers a short unit of reading material for each 
grade. In these tests the pupil’s rate of reading in terms of 
the number of words read per minute is secured by having 
the pupils read for thirty seconds, mark the last word read, 
and later count the number of words read. After marking 
the word the pupil continues reading to the end of the selec- 
tion. Then the pupil reproduces in writing, as best he can, 
the selection just read. The comprehension score is the 
number of words reproduced without counting irrelevant 
material in the reproduction. On account of the time- 
consuming method of scoring comprehension, these tests 
have not been found practical for classroom testing. 

The Gray Silent-Reading Tests. In the Gray Silent- 
Reading Tests, three selections are used: “Tiny Tad”’ for 
grades two and three; “‘Grasshoppers”’ for grades four, five, 
and six; and “Ancient Ships” for grades seven and eight. 
Each pupil is tested individually for rate by means of a 
special device, which secures a very accurate rate score for 
continuous reading. Comprehension is measured by a com- 
bination of the reproduction test used by Starch and a 
question test. These tests were used in surveys in Cleve- 
land (1915) and St. Louis (1916). Because the rate test is 
an individual test and because the scoring of the comprehen- 
sion test is laborious and time-consuming, these tests have 
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not been found practical for classroom use. They are no 
doubt of value in special cases of individual diagnosis. 

The following is his list of questions on the test for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades: 


THE GRASSHOPPERS 

1. In what Western State were the grasshoppers enemies to the 
settlers? 

2. What effect did the dry seasons have on the number of grass- 
hoppers? 

8. On what kind of nights did the grasshoppers sometimes travel 
all night long? 

4. When the grasshoppers were making their long journeys what 
would they often do late in the afternoon? 

5. In what year did the great grasshopper raid take place? 

6. Like what did the great groups of grasshoppers look as they 
traveled through the air? 

7. What sort of noise did they make when flying through the 
air? 

8. What change was brought about in the appearance of the 
cornfields by the grasshoppers between morning and night? 

9. What did the settlers do to protect their favorite plants? 

10. Why didn’t the grasshoppers eat the broomcorn and sorghum? 


The Gray tests, individual tests. The Gray tests are in- 
dividual tests. His device for testing the rate necessitates 
testing the pupils one at a time. For this reason these 
tests are not practical for schoolroom use, as the giving of 
them consumes too much time. But for measuring the rate 
of certain individuals for the particular type of material 
represented in the test, the Gray method is the most 
accurate one that has been devised. 


8. STANDARDIZED VOCABULARY TESTS 


A. Detroit Word Recognition Test 


General description. The test consists of forty units of 
increasing difficulty. Each unit is a word or group of three 
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to eight words. The word units are printed in the center of 
the page between columns of pictures. The child’s recogni- 
tion of the word or group of words is tested by having him 
draw a line from the word or group of words to the appro- 
priate picture. In no case is the picture farther than a few 
inches removed from the word unit. A practice exercise of 
six units precedes the test to insure that the child under- 
stands how to proceed during the test. There is a time limit 
of four minutes. The score is the number of correct re- 
sponses. Norms are given by half-grades from lower first to 
upper third grade. There are two equivalent forms of the 
test. 

The words were selected and arranged on the basis of fre- 
quency of use as determined by Thorndike’s Teacher's Word 
Book and the frequency of use in ten widely used first 
readers. 

The Manual of Directions gives helpful suggestions for in- 
terpreting and using the results to improve instruction. 

Validity and reliability. The Manual devotes consider- 
able space to an account of the tests of validity and reli- 
ability made. The tests of validity made are not adequate 
to show that only ability to recognize words is tested. Some 
children might be able to recognize the words in an expres- 
sion of several words without comprehending the meaning 
and therefore would be unable to match the expression with 
the appropriate picture. These would, of course, be excep- 
tional cases. 

Reliability. Concerning the reliability of the test the 
Manual contains the following statement: 


Reliability means the amount of agreement between results 
secured from two or more applications of a test to the same pupils. 
One measure of reliability is the coefficient of correlation between 
two scores of the same pupils in two forms of the test. This 
measure of reliability has been found in two ways: first by finding 
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the correlation between two complete forms of the test, letting the 
odd-numbered items be one half and the even-numbered items the 
other half. In the first case the coefficients were .86, .77, :72, and 
.52, for Grades 1B, 1A, 2B, and 2A, respectively. For these grades 
the coefficients of correlation between two halves of the same test 
were, respectively, .95, .93, .84, and .96. It will be seen that these 
coefficients are much higher than the first, even though half of a 
test is necessarily less reliable than the whole test. Therefore, the 
lack of agreement between scores in the two administrations of the 
whole test which were given a day apart cannot be attributed to 
unreliability of the test and must be due, therefore, to the fact that 
little children vary greatly from day to day in their ability to 
concentrate, in the quality of their attention, interest, etc. 


Since this test is arranged as a scale of difficulty in word 
recognition, the writer believes that sufficient time should 
have been allowed to enable each child to go as far on the 
scale as he can. Four minutes may be sufficient in the 
lower first grade; but with a time limit of four minutes, the 
test, in the third grade, is probably one of speed of recogni- 
tion. Hence, the writer questions whether the test meas- 
ures the same phases of recognition in the first grade and in 
the third grade. However, since this test is one of few 
practical ones for the first grade, the writer believes that it 
is a valuable one to use there. It is also no doubt of value 
in diagnosing cases of poor readers in the second grades. 


B. Gates Graded Word Pronunciation Test } 
General description. On page 257 is a reproduction, re- 
duced about one half, of Form I of the Gates Graded Word 
Pronunciation Test, published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. With few exceptions the words 
included in the four equivalent forms of the test are within 
the five thousand most important words in general reading 


1 Gates, Arthur I. “‘A Test of Ability in the Pronunciation of Words”; 
in Teachers College Record, vol. 26, pp. 205-19. (November, 1924.) 
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FORM I 

sO we an is do 

as go us at or 10 

the not di can hen 

how may out son _ net 20 

king here door ball came 

grow late hear east year 30 

every about after broom child 

paper blind peach _—_ climb point 40 

window family bridge lonely scratch 

perhaps plaster harvest servant frighten 50 

passenger wander eighty counter shepherd 

interest chocolate motion citizen elegant 60 

dispute portion continue mansion brilliant 

conductor brightness punishment guardian restaurant 70 

intelligent construct impatient protection temperature 

position profitable instrument reverence astonishment 80 

irregular schoolmaster manufacture revolution unnecessary 

lamentation community examination intelligence national 90 

satisfactory illustrious countenance congratulate preparation 

superstition affectionate substantial philosopher treacherous | 00 


Fic. 25. Gates Grapep Worp PronunciATION TEst 
Considerably reduced in size 
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matter according to Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. The 
words on each form are arranged in order of difficulty as 
determined by preliminary tests. It will be noted that the 
length of the word is a very important factor in determining 
the difficulty. The author found frequency of use another 
important factor in relation to difficulty. 

Individual diagnostic value. A pronunciation test must 
of necessity be an individual test. The plan of recording the 
pupil’s responses is designed to serve individual diagnostic 
purposes. The pupil’s type of attack on words that are diffi- 
cult for him is revealed in the observations and notations 
made by the examiner. 

Four types of attack. The author gives the following four 
methods of attack on difficult words used by children: 


1. The spelling method, in which the pupil spells the word letter 
by letter, either audibly or inaudibly; sometimes he spells the 
whole word through, sometimes but a part of the word. 

2. The phonetic method, in which the pupil tries to translate the 
letters or ““phonograms” into sounds. Such analyses are 
usually based on small sections of the word. For example, 
in trying to pronounce “pleasant,” the pupil may sound 
the parts as follows: “p” “p,” the “pu-el,” “pu-el-ez,” 
“pull-ez-un-tuh.” This phonetic procedure should be care- 
fully distinguished from the syllable method which is next 
described. 

3. The syllable method, in which the pupil searches for familiar 
syllables or familiar word parts. For example, he may break 
up the word “examination” into “ex-am-in-a-tion” or into 
“exam-in-ation,” or he may break up “firmament” into 
“*firm-a-ment.” This method may usually be distinguished 
from (2) in which phonetic elements like “‘th,” “tr,” “bl,” 
etc., are more commonly the units of attack. 

4. The whole word method, in which the pupil tries the word as a 
total. When the words are unusual or difficult, he often gives 
a wrong word which is like the right one in some detail. Thus, 
he may call “friend” such words as “fried,” “from,” “fresh,” 
or even “rend.” Often this is the procedure of what we think 
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of as the “‘careless”’ reader who may call such a word as “for” 
— “far,” “fun,” “of,” “or,” “fur,” “form,” ete., or say for 
“them” such words as “the,” “that,” “then,” “hen,” ete. 
In dealing with long words, these children often show the 
absence of a definite, piecemeal method of attack and appear 
merely to guess. 


Directions for giving the test. The following are the 
directions for giving the test as provided by the author: 

To give the test, first fill out all of the blanks (name, age, etc.) 
and then present the pupil with another form from which he is to 
read. Use the form upon which entries of age, etc., have been 
made to record the pupil’s responses — successes and errors. The 
results are recorded as follows: 


ie 


2. 


8. 


If the word is correctly pronounced, no entry or mark on the 
word is made. 
If the child fails on the first trial, write the mispronunciation 
above the word. 
If the child fails on the first trial, give a second trial. If he 
fails on the second trial, draw a line through the printed word. 
If he succeeds on the second trial, do not draw a line through 
the word. Thus: 
a. Success on first trial is indicated by an unmarked word. 
b. Failure on first trial is indicated by the mispronunciation 
written above the word. 
c. Success on second trial is indicated by one mispronuncia- 
tion written above the word. 
d. Failure on second trial is indicated by a line drawn 
through the word. You do not enter the second mis- 
pronunciation. Never give more than two trials. 


. If the child does not respond, saying, “I don’t know it,”’ etc., 


encourage him to try. If he will not, call it a failure and in- 
dicate this by drawing a line through the word. Thus, com- 
plete failure is always indicated by a line through a word; 
success by word not stricken out. 


. Disregard slight peculiarities of pronunciation. The question 


is: Does the child know this word? If he habitually mis- 
pronounces it because of the influence of training in a foreign 
tongue, a dialect, etc., that does not matter for our present 
purposes, 
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6. Have each child continue until he misses ten words con- 
secutively. 

4. To secure final score: Give a credit of one point for each word 
correctly pronounced on the first trial. Give a credit of one 
half point for each word correctly pronounced on the second 
trial. Total these credits and write the sum at the top in the 
place indicated. 

Norms. Tables of smoothed averages for the grades and 
for ages are reported by the author in intervals of two tenths 
of a grade or year. In regard to the use of such standards 
the author says: 

It will be understood, of course, that these figures are not stand- 
ards or norms in the sense of ideal achievements, but merely 
averages of attainments in a group of schools selected solely on the 
basis of convenience. 

The average score for each of the first six grades, as re- 
ported by Gates, is as follows: I, 25.0; II, 51.6; III, 65.8; 
IV, 80.8; V, 87.5; VI, 95.5. 

Reliability. The author made a careful study of the re- 
liability of the test and presents data which indicate a fairly 
high degree of reliability. He says: “For most practical 
purposes a single test will be satisfactory. The average of 
two tests would yield a very close measure of the abilities 
measured by this instrument.” 

Correlations with other verbal tests. As a result of tests 
in grades one to four, Gates found the following correlations 
of word pronunciation with other abilities: word perception, 
.70; spelling, .74; rate of reading as measured by the Burgess 
test, .60; comprehension as measured by the Thorndtke- 
McCall Scale, .54; auditory learning, .30; visual learning, .42. 


C. Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 


General description. The Thorndike Test of Word Know- 
ledge, published by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, is a test of word meaning. The one hundred 
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words in each of the four forms of the test are arranged in 
order of difficulty as determined by the importance rating in 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. Since this is a power 
test, as much time is allowed the pupil as is necessary for 
him to go as far on the scale as he can. On the same line 
with the word upon which the child is tested are listed five 
words or longer expressions. The child is to find and under- 
line the one which means the same or most nearly the same 
as the first word on the line. The following sample units 
will make clearer the plan of the test: 


1. afraid full of fear. .possible. necessary. .raid. .ill 
2. baby manner. .trembling. .young child. .notice. . soft 
30. announce declare. . predict. .appoint. . glorify. . lure 
60. creamy wave-like. .passive. .like cream. . pastoral. . shrill 
100. distend swell. .prevent. .hoodwink. .put an end to. inaugurate 


Norms. Standards from lower fourth grade through 
lower ninth grade are given on the leaflet of instructions. 
The following advice is given in relation to the use of norms: 

What norms should be set in any given school system will depend 
upon the native ability of the pupils, their educational opportu- 
nities at home and in school, and whatever improvements may be 
made from time to time in methods of teaching. In general, a 
school should try to improve upon its own past record rather than 
to surpass other schools; and individual pupils should be urged to 
progress from wherever they are rather than to compare themselves 
with others. 

Susceptibility to practice. Concerning the practice effect 
of one application of the test, the instructions say: 

This test is only very slightly influenced by practice with it, the 
gain from a first to a second trial being only two thirds of a word. 
We may therefore expect the gain from a second to a third trial to 
be about a third of a word. In comparison with age or grade 
differences, or with individual differences within a grade, the prac- 
tice effect is negligible. 


Reliability. Concerning the reliability of the test the in- 
structions say: 
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The average score that would be obtained from hundreds of such 
tests will of course diverge from the score obtained from a single 
test. This divergence will vary up and down from 0, half of the 
divergence being less than 8 for scores of 10 to 39, less than 3% fot 
scores of 40 to 59, less than 214 for scores of 60 to 79, and less than 
2 for scores from 80 to 95. If a precise measure of an individual is 
desired, two or more forms should be used, preferably on different 
days. For measures of a class as a whole, one form is adequate. 

4. Orat Reapine Tzsts 


Gray’s standardized oral reading paragraphs. The most 
widely used oral-reading test is the one devised by Dean 


1 

A boy had a dog. 
The dog ran into the woods. 
The boy ran after the dog. 
He wanted the dog to go home. 
But the dog would not go home. 
The little boy said, 

“‘T cannot go home without my dog.”’ 
Then the boy began to cry. 


6 


The part of farming enjoyed most by a boy 
is the making of maple sugar. It is better than 
blackberrying and almost as good as fishing. One 
reason why a boy likes this work is that someone 
else does most of it. It is a sort of work in which 
he can appear to be very industrious and yet do 
but little, 
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Gray, of the School of Education of Chicago University. 
After several years of experimenting, testing, and retesting, 
he arranged a large sheet of twelve paragraphs, printed in 
type sizes suited to the grade to be tested, and increasing in 
difficulty from primer material to material too difficult for 
the eighth grade. The paragraphs reproduced on page 262 
are typical of two sizes of type used. 

Each child is tested individually, preferably in a room by 
itself. The grade or score depends upon the rate of reading 
combined with the errors, such as pronunciations, repeti- 
tions, etc. The reading is timed by a watch. ‘The tester, 
preferably without the child’s knowing it, ascertains and 
records the number of seconds it takes to read each para- 
graph, as far as the child is able to read without too many 
errors. As the child reads, the tester records on a copy of 
the paragraphs the errors made by the pupil. Within cer- 
tain limitations the faster the pupil reads and the smaller the 
number of errors, the higher the score. Some practice is 
needed to develop skill in giving the test. The directions for 
recording errors are as follows: 


The sun pierced into my large windows. It was the opening of October, 


char 
and the, sky was Gia dazzling blue. I looked out of my window nd)down, 
the street. The white house) of the long, stQaight street were @most painful 


to the eyes. The clear atmosphere allowed full play to_the sun’s_brightness, 


If a word is wholly mispronounced, underline it as in the case of “atmosphere.” If a 
portion of a word is mispronounced, mark appropriately as indicated above : “ pierced” 
pronounced in two syllables, sounding long a in “‘ dazzling,” omitting the s in “ houses,” 
or the ai from “almost,” or the 7 in “stcaight.” Omitted words are marked as in the case 
of “of” and “and,” substitutions as in the case of “ many ” for “ my,” insertions as in 

a) 


the case of “clear”; and repetitions as in the case of “to the sun’s.” Two or more words 
should be repeated to count as a repetition. 


Fig. 26. Directions ror Recorpine Errors IN THE Gray ORAL- 
Reapine TEst 


Advantages of this test. An important advantage in 
using such a standardized test is that, from its use, teachers 
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and pupils may know how each class and grade ranks, in 
comparison to standards for the country as a whole. These 
have been established as a result of the testing of thousands 
of pupils in each grade in different parts of the United 
States. The test also has large diagnostic value. In the 
case of pupils not up to standard, the record for each will 
show whether or not the child reads too slowly, and what is 
the nature of the errors he makes. 

The writer once asked a teacher of a third-grade class to 
let him hear the best two readers in the class. Both read 
without errors, but it appeared that one read considerably 
faster than the other. Both were given the Gray test. The 
time of the one was very much less than that of the other, 
and both made very few errors. A careful listening to the 
slower one showed that he read by words, and the faster one 
by groups of words. The problem of the slower one was to 
learn to phrase properly. The teacher was not sufficiently 
aware of the importance of phrasing in relation to the rate of 
reading and to the expression of the meaning. 

In some cases the errors will be of certain types. For 
instance, a pupil may make most of his errors through a 
habit of repetition. It will make a stronger impression upon 
the pupil if he is shown the teacher’s record, indicating just 
where he repeated in each paragraph, than if he is merely 
admonished in the usual way. This individual diagnosis is 
one of the chief advantages of the test. If it is not possible 
to test all of the pupils of the school in oral reading, it is 
more important to test the pupils in the lower grades, and 
the poorer readers in the other grades. 

For several years the writer used this test advantageously 
as an aid in classifying new pupils in the lower grades enter- 
ing from outside schools. 

Limitations of the test. The time taken to test pupils by 
an elaborate scheme of this kind naturally raises the question 
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as to whether it pays. This is an important question, which, 
of course, can be answered only by each school and teacher. 
The writer believes that the light thrown upon the elements 
determining good oral-reading, and the interesting facts re- 
vealed through an objective measurement, will make it 
worth while for all teachers of the three lower grades to do 
some testing with Gray’s Standardized Paragraphs. All 
need not be tested, but much light will be thrown on the 
reading difficulties of some by such testing. 

Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests. Gray’s 
Standardized Reading Paragraphs ' constitute a scale ranging 
from very easy material to very difficult material. His 
more recently published Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Tests | are designed ‘‘(a) to secure accurate measures at fre- 
quent intervals of the progress of the pupils in rate and 
accuracy of oral reading, and (b) to secure detailed informa- 
tion which will aid in determining the specific nature of the 
difficulties which poor readers encounter.” There are five 
equivalent forms of each test. The series of tests is arranged 
in sets as follows: Set I, grades one and two; Set II, grades 
two, three, and four; Set III, grades four, five, and six; Set 
IV, grades six, seven, and eight. In these tests there are 
separate rate and accuracy scores. The plan for recording 
errors is similar to the plan given for the scale of Standard- 
ized Paragraphs, and an individual record sheet provides for 
a detailed analysis of individual errors. With five equiva- 
lent forms of each test, it is possible to retest at intervals of 
one or two months and to note the results of specific instruc- 
tion planned to meet individual needs in oral reading. 


5. ImprovisEep TEsts 
Testing in reading neglected. While teachers as a rule 


1 Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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give tests or examinations in such school subjects as arith- 
metic, geography, and history, in many instances they do 
not give tests on the comprehension of reading material. 
The Cleveland Survey ! showed that the failures in reading 
in the first two grades were very much more numerous than 
the failures in arithmetic, but above the second grade the 
failures in arithmetic were very much more numerous than 
the failures in reading. The greatest differences in this re- 
spect were in the intermediate grades. The tests in reading 
and in arithmetic, given as a part of the Survey, proved that 
the intermediate grades had not succeeded better in reading 
than in arithmetic. No doubt the teachers had been check- 
ing up results in arithmetic in an objective form, but had not 
been checking up the results of the reading instruction. In 
addition to giving standardized tests two or three times a 
year, the pupils should be tested at least every five or six 
weeks with tests on rate and comprehension in silent reading 
formulated by the teacher, or supplied in method texts in 
silent reading. 

It requires quite as much training and skill to give good 
tests or examinations as it does to do good teaching. One 
of the important results that should come from the use of 
scientific-standardized tests is the improvement of the tests 
and examinations given by the teacher. The writer does 
not believe that long-drawn-out, formal, set examinations 
are advisable in the elementary grades, but he does believe 
that the results of teaching in all subjects should be checked 
up, in so far as is possible, in an objective form. As a mat- 
ter of fact, pupils like tests of the right sort. Classroom 
tests in reading should be both pleasurable and profitable. 
By studying the theory and content, method and purpose 
of scientific tests, the teacher will be better able to make 
and give tests that will be more accurate in measuring re- 

1 Judd, Charles H. Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. 
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sults, and at the same time be much more acceptable to the 
pupils.! 

“Informal test” amisnomer. The term “informal test” 
has been used by certain writers to distinguish certain types 
of tests from standardized tests. W. S. Gray ? says: “In- 
formal tests, as the term is used in this discussion, relate to 
tests which are organized by the classroom teacher or super- 
visor for the purpose of securing accurate records concerning 
the accomplishments of pupils. They differ from standard- 
ized tests in that they are not so carefully organized, they 
have not been given to a large number of pupils under 
similar conditions, and there are no standards which can be 
used as a basis for comparison.”’ It seems to the writer that 
the term “informal” as defined by the generally accepted 
authorities, such as Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
does not appropriately distinguish unstandardized tests 
from standardized tests. An unstandardized, home-made 
test might be and usually is quite as formal as a standard- 
ized test. A test that yields an accurate measure is of 
necessity more or less formal. 

In Chapter IX of the Report of the National Committee on 
Reading,* Miss Laura Zirbes uses the term “informal test ’’to 
distinguish tests for ‘‘measurement of attainment with refer- 
ence to numerous specific objectives” from standardized 
tests. But the term “informal” does not connote the idea 
expressed by “specific” any more than does “standard- 
ized.” In fact, there appears to be no reason why we should 


1 An excellent book for teachers to read, in this connection, is Monroe, 
W.S., Measuring the Results of Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1918. 

2Gray, W.S. “Value of Informal Tests of Reading Accomplishment”; 
in Elementary School Journal, February, 1920. 

8 Chapter 1x, ‘Reading Tests — Standardized and Informal”’; in the 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
part 1. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 1925. 
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not have standardized tests for measuring attainments of a 
very specific character in readings. : 

While the term “‘improvised tests” is not entirely satis- 
factory to distinguish other types of tests from standardized 
tests, the writer uses it as the most appropriate term yet 
suggested. 

An improvised rate test in oral reading. Gray! has pro- 
posed the following plan for an improvised rate test in oral 
reading: 


The simplest measurement under the ordinary conditions of class 
work is probably a measurement of the rate of oral reading. This 
record can be secured in any ordinary reading exercise as follows: 
Choose for this exercise one or more selections which the pupils 
read early in the year. Set aside a reading period for a great 
deal of oral reading. Make no previous assignment. The pupils 
should read as in ordinary reading lessons without suspecting that 
their speed of reading is being recorded. Have at hand a sufficient 
quantity of reading material so that no two pupils read the same 
paragraphs. 

The teacher will need a reader which can be marked freely with a 
pencil; also a watch with a second hand. When a pupil begins 
reading, note the exact second at which he reads the first word of 
the selection. Follow the watch carefully, and when exactly sixty 
seconds have passed, check the word which the pupil was reading 
when the minute was up. Let the pupil continue reading without 
interruption to the end of the paragraph as he would in any reading 
exercise. Make whatever comments or ask whatever questions 
would be asked in an ordinary reading lesson and then go on to the 
next pupil. If, during the reading, a pupil hesitates a few seconds 
because of a difficult word, pronounce the word for him so that he 
may continue reading. 

Be sure that you mark the following points for each member of 
the class: (a) the particular part read by each pupil; (0) the point at 
which he began reading; (c) the point which had been reached at 
the end of sixty seconds. At your earliest convenience count the 
number of words read by each pupil during the minute. Count 


1 Gray, W. S., “Value of Informal Tests of Reading Accomplishment”’; 
in Elementary School Journal, February, 1920. 
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“a” and “‘the”’ and other short words, each as one word. Record 


the total number opposite the pupil’s name on a record sheet which 
you will keep for your own use. Do not destroy these records. 
Keep them on file. They will be valuable for purposes of future 
comparison. 

This type of exercise should be continued for two or three class 
periods. Usually a teacher who tries to give tests and record facts 
for the first time finds that she is distracted and inaccurate. Con- 
fidence and skill develop very rapidly, however, with practice. 
Continue the measurements of the rate of oral reading until you 
feel confident that you can secure the records accurately. 


An improvised general measure of oral reading. For a 
number of years the writer used in connection with his 
supervisory work the following plan for an improvised gen- 
eral test in oral reading. The reading lesson is conducted 
very much as outlined in the rate test just described. The 
teacher or principal makes no attempt to record the rate, 
but makes a general estimate of the child’s oral reading tak- 
ing into consideration three main factors; namely, rate, 
errors, and expression of the meaning. A five-point grading 
scale is used. Average readers are marked 3, superior 
readers are marked 4, excellent readers are marked 5, in- 
ferior readers are marked 2, and very poor readers are 
marked 1. Any set of symbols, of course, might be used 
for the five-point grading plan; as, for example, A, B, C, D, 
E. Such an improvised test used about once a month will 
often reveal to a teacher individual deficiencies and needs 
which she is likely to overlook in connection with the 
usual procedure in oral-reading lessons. 

An improvised second-grade silent-reading test. The 
following is a second-grade silent-reading test, which Miss 
Agnes Dunsford formulated on a fable in one of the supple- 
mentary reading books, and which was used with succeeding 
classes for several terms and was in consequence developed 
into a fairly reliable standard. 
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. What happened to the ant? 

. What did the ant do then? 

. What did the dove throw down to the ant? 
. What did the ant say? 

. A few days later what was the dove doing? 
What was the man going to do to the dove? 
. What did the ant do to the man? 

. What did the man do then? 

. What did the dove then do? 

. What did the dove say to the ant? 


SOMDNANE WOH 


— 


In applying this test the teacher tells the pupils to read 
the story through at their usual rate of reading without 
stopping to re-read or ask about words. They are told that 
they will be given a set of questions to answer. When the 
child completes the reading, he places his book in the desk 
and waits until all have finished. Then the pupils write the 
answers to questions given by the teacher. In this way the 
teacher gets a fair idea as to the rate at which the pupils read 
and observes their reading with reference to vocalization, 
lip-movement, finger pointing, and head movement. 

This teacher reports that this device has aided her in 
judging the silent-reading ability of her pupils more accu- 
rately. After the papers are graded, they are handed back 
to the pupils during a follow-up lesson on the fable. The 
pupils re-read it, and discuss the questions and answers. In 
this way the comprehension of the pupils is improved and 
the experiential value of the fable increased. 

An improvised narrative test for rate and comprehension 
in silent reading. A teacher may easily determine the rate 
of continuous reading for each pupil in a class. Select an 
easy story which the pupils of the class have not read and 
which you think will be uniformly interesting to all the 
pupils. 

The rate of reading for the whole story in terms of number 
of words read per minute may be determined by the use of a 
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set of home-made rate and timing cards. It is necessary 
first to make a rate and timing table. The following table 
was made for a story containing 745 words: 


Carp Carp Carp 
No. Time Rare No. Tme Rare No. Time Rare 
1 1:00 745 EG S200)” 213 31 6:00 124 
2 1:10 648 Bi S408 2035 $2 6:10 121 
3 1:20 560 18 3:50 194 oo 6:20) 117 
4 1:30 497 19 4:00 186 34 6:30 114 
5 1:40 447 20 4:10 179 35 6:40 112 
6 1:50 407 Q1 4:20 172 86 6:50 109 
2:00) 872 22 4:30 165 Ste O0 aan LOG 
8 2:10 343 23 = 4:40 159 38 =67:10 104 
9 2:20 319 24 4:50 154 39° =7%:20 101 
LOM Ee :S0 ey 298 25 5:00 149 40 7:30 99 
11 2:40 279 26 @=6—6:10 144 41 7:40 97 
12 2:50' 2638 27) 5:20 140 42 7:50 95 
13 «3:00 248 28 = «55:30 135 43 8:00 93 
14 SlOn eso 29 5:40 181 44 8:10 91 
Tbe) 5:20 ~=228 30 =-55:50 128 45 8:20 Below 90 


The rate for one minute would, of course, be the number 
of words in the story. ‘To find the rate for one minute and 
ten seconds, divide 745 by 1.16. To find the rate for one 
minute and twenty seconds, divide 745 by 1.33. To find the 
rate for one minute and thirty seconds, divide 745 by 1.5. 
To find the rate for one minute and forty seconds, divide 
745 by 1.66. To find the rate for one minute and fifty sec- 
onds, divide 745 by 1.83. Since the same series of decimal 
fractions are used throughout the division necessary, the 
time taken to make the table is not so great as might be 
supposed. A Silent-Reading Rate Meter is now available 
from which one can copy the items needed for a rate table 
for a story of any length from 400 to 1500 words. 

In making the set of cards use black crayon and the backs 
of tablets or any cardboard cut to uniform size. On one side 
write the rate number. On the other side write the card 
number and the time. 

1 Published by the Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
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The comprehension test following the rate may consist of 
a true-false test, a set of questions based upon the main 
points of the story which can be answered in a few words, or 
a set of questions with four answers listed for cach, one of 
which is the correct answer. The best plan is to provide the 
comprehension test in duplicated form. It may be placed 
on the blackboard and covered with wall maps or curtains, 
or it may be dictated orally. 

The following are the suggestions provided in a new text ! 
in silent reading for conducting such a narrative test and 
using the results: 


See that each pupil is supplied with a sheet of lined paper. Each 
pupil should write his name on this sheet of paper and number the 
lines from 1 to 10 for the answers to the ten questions. Determine 
the number of the page preceding the beginning of the story and 
have all pupils find this page in the book. 

Give directions about as follows: “As soon as I tell you to turn 
the page, turn just the one page and begin reading the story. 
[Give the name of the story.] Do not skip anything and do not go 
back and read any of it over again. Read it right through from 
the beginning to the end. As soon as you come to the end of the 
story, look up and see what number I am showing on a card like 
this. [Show one of the rate cards and make sure that all pupils are 
sitting so they can see the number. Arrange a pile of books on 
your desk upon which to rest each card as exhibited.] Copy this 
number on your paper just underneath your name. This number 
is your reading rate and tells you how fast you read. As a new 
number is shown every ten seconds, you must look up as soon as 
you come to the end of the story, but do not look up before. 

“After you have copied the rate number, look at the questions 
following the story, and answer each one by writing after the 
question number on your sheet of paper the letter a, b, c, or d for 
the answer that you think is right. [Illustrate this on the black- 
board with a made-up question and answers, explaining that only 
one of the four answers is right.] Be sure not to turn back to find 
the answers. As soon as you have answered all the questions you 


1 Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV, published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1926. 
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can, and have looked over your paper to make sure you haven’t 
made any mistakes, put your paper in your book and close the 
book. Then get some other book and read until all have finished.” 

For the timing of the test, have a watch with a second dial thai 
ean be easily read. Your rate cards should be arranged on thg 
desk in order, with Card No. 1, Time 1:00, on top. After you have 
explained the plan to the pupils and they are all ready to turn the 
page, wait until the second hand is almost to 60 and then say, 
“Turn!” Watch the second hand, and when it comes around to 
60 again, put up the first card. When the second hand is at 10, 
put this card down and put up the next card. In this way put up a 
new card each ten seconds. The wise teacher will, of course, prac- 
tice timing and operating the cards before the day of the test. 

As soon as you have finished the timing and the exposure of the 
rate cards, move about among the pupils and see if they have each 
recorded the rate score and are answering the questions in the right 
way. Watch those finishing early to see that they have answered 
all the questions and have looked them over to make sure they are 
right. 

In grading the comprehension, allow 10 for each correct answer. 

In a day or two after the test, devote a reading period to a con- 
sideration of the results with the pupils. Write on the blackboard 
in a column the rate scores from the highest down to the lowest. 
Do likewise with the comprehension score. Draw a line through 
the middle of each column. 

Pass out the answer sheets to the pupils so each may see his rate 
and comprehension score and have each locate his score in the 
columns on the board to see where he stands in rate, and where in 
comprehension. Give helpful advice to the rapid, careless reader 
and to the very slow reader. 

Then go through the questions one by one for the purpose of 
letting each pupil see what mistakes he made. In this connection 
it is well to have the pupils find in the story and read aloud the 
sentence that answers the question. 

This type of follow-up training lesson is fundamental in realizing 
the full benefit of the test. 


Improvised tests in reading texts. The new texts in 
silent reading in many of the lessons provide improvised 
tests of comprehension. In the more carefully planned 
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texts of this type, the test usually relates to some specific 
objective; such as, speed of comprehension, accuracy of 
comprehension, ability to see the main point of a paragraph, 
ability to recognize word meanings, and ability to select a 
sentence or expression bearing on a problem. In such les- 
sons, planned primarily for training purposes, the teacher 
should think of the test involved as merely a step in the 
teaching procedure. The important part of the procedure 
is what the teacher does to improve the individual and group 
deficiencies discovered through the test. 

Sources for material for improvised tests. A number of 
sample lessons including the use of improvised tests have 
been given in the preceding chapter. The footnote references 
on page 267 give the best sources for suggestive material for 
improvised tests. 


6. How REsu.ts ARE IMPROVED THROUGH THE USE OF 
Tests 


A number of reports have been made and published show- 
ing how results in reading have been improved through the 
use of standardized tests.1_ By way of showing what may be 
accomplished, an account will be given here of the use of the 
Monroe tests in the school of which the writer was prin- 
cipal. 

Reading tests as used in one school. In May, 1919, Form 
II of the Monroe tests was given to all pupils in the third 


1 As good examples of such studies the following may be cited: Waldo, 
K.D. “Testing Reading in the Sycamore Schools”; in Elementary School 
Journal (January, 1915), vol. 15, pp. 251-68; Gray, William S. ‘‘The 
Use of Tests in Improving Instruction”; in Elementary School Journal 
(October, 1918), vol. 19, pp. 121-42; Waldman, Bessie. ‘‘Definite Im- 
provement of Reading Ability in a Fourth-Grade Class”; in Elementary 
School Journal (December, 1920), vol. 21, pp. 273-80; Zirbes, Laura. 
“Diagnostic Measurement as a Basis of Procedure”; in Elementary School 
Journal (March, 1918), vol. 18, pp. 505-22; Brooks, S. S. Improving 
Schools through Standardized Tests. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. 
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grade and above, in the Gardenville School, in St. Louis. 
The results were tabulated and graphs were made, showing 
the relative standing of classes and grades in comparison to 
the standards calculated by Monroe from the results of test- 
ing several thousand pupils in each grade. The standard re- 
presents the median score of the grade. The median point 
is the middle point in a distribution of scores arranged from 
highest to lowest. The results by grades for this test may 
be seen at a glance by referring to the graphs on page 276. 
Figure a shows that all the grades were above standard in 
rate. Figure 6 shows that all grades except the fourth were 
below standard in comprehension. The graphs also reveal 
that the higher grades were the highest above standard in 
rate, and the lowest below standard in comprehension. 

The results shown by the test were made the basis of a 
teachers’ meeting. In discussing the reasons why the classes 
as a general rule were above standard in rate and below in 
comprehension, it was concluded that this was due to care- 
lessness, working too rapidly, failure to check up or to verify 
answers, and to a lack of training in the type of comprehen- 
sion involved. It was made clear that the problem of the 
school, especially above the fourth grade, was to work for 
accurate comprehension in reading and study under the 
stimulus of a time limit. During the school year a number 
of meetings were held for considering the reading problems. 
Two were given over to the problem of getting pupils to 
check up their answers in careful reading by verifying 
through re-reading as much as was necessary. Exercises 
for developing facility in quick, ready grasp of a fact or re- 
lationship expressed, and for developing the habit of check- 
ing up quickly and accurately, were formulated and used 
in the rooms. 

The test repeated a year later. Figures c and d show the 
results of the Monroe tests in the same school and grades for 
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Fig. a May 1919 Fig. c May 1920 
Rite Test I Form2_ Test Il nies Test 1 Forms Test II 
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Comparing results in rate and comprehension, May, 1919, and May, 1920, 
Gardenville School, St. Louis, Missouri 


May, 1920. As the content of this second test was new, 
there was no possibility of previous experience with the 
same exercises influencing the result. Figure c shows that 
the record of the school in rate in comparison to the standard 
is about the same as it was a year ago, but with a more 
marked improvement in the lower grades. All the grades 
are shown as being considerably above the standard. 
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Figure d shows that all of the grades have made a better 
_ record in comprehension than was made in 1919. Compar- 
ing Figures 6 and d, we see that the seventh and eighth 
grades have a remarkably better record in the comprehen. 
sion test in 1920 than in 1919. Instead of being consider. 
ably below the standard, they are considerably above. The 
sixth grade is nearer to the standard, but still slightly below. 
The fifth grade has risen from a position below the standard 
to a position slightly above. The fourth grade is somewhat 
further above the standard than formerly. For the school 
there has been a remarkable gain in comprehension, with no 
loss in rate except a slight one in the sixth grade. 

The question naturally arises as to why the sixth grade 
was the only one below the standard in comprehension. Its 
rate in relation to the standard was about the same as the 
fourth, the fifth, and the eighth grades, and slightly better 
than the seventh. The reading in the seventh and eighth 
grades for the preceding year was taught by one teacher in 
a departmental unit of four rooms. This teacher was one of 
exceptional training and ability. The other teachers of the 
unit also gave attention to the training of the pupils in read- 
ing material of their respective subjects. In the sixth 
grade the reading was not departmentalized, and each of 
the sixth-grade classes was taught for a part of the year by 
comparatively inexperienced teachers. These two facts 
probably partly explain why the sixth grade had a relatively 
lower standing than the seventh and eighth. 

Conclusions from this study. Scientific-standardized 
reading tests should be given regularly toward the begin- 
ning, about the middle, and toward the close of the school 
year, and the results should be graphed and used by the 
principal and supervisor as a means of improving the effi- 
ciency of the supervision of the teaching of reading. The 
results of these tests may well be made the basis of group 
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conferences of teachers, with a view to codperative efforts to 
improve results. Individual teachers should make careful 
analysis of the showing of their classes on each particular 
test. Interpretation of the results should lead to improved 
plans for classifying and instructing the pupils in accordance 
with individual abilities, attainments, and needs. ‘Teachers 
should learn to diagnose individual cases of weakness, and 
provide suitable remedial treatment. 

A test-training experiment. Principal J. Edgar Drans- 
field has reported! an interesting experiment involving a 
monthly standardized reading test and a weekly improvised 
test of rate and comprehension. The plan involved the 
setting of definite monthly objectives in the form of graphs 
based on the standard medians of the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale and the keeping of individual records for the 
weekly improvised tests, which yielded a speed score, a 
memory comprehension score, and a visual comprehension 
score. The experiment continued with all classes in his 
school from lower third grade through upper sixth grade 
from November to June. Improvement was measured in 
this school and compared with a similar measure in a control 
school. The average improvement made in the experi- 
mental school was much greater than the average improve- 
ment made in the control school. 

The need for varied types of specific training. The study 
just reviewed is an attempt to raise the general level of 
attainment with reference to speed and comprehension 
through the use of a uniform type of exercise for all classes 
and all pupils. Such a study does not reveal the need and 
does not solve the problem of specific teaching to meet indi- 
vidual needs and to accomplish various definite objectives, 
such as those outlined in the preceding chapter. The Re- 


1 Dransfield, J. Edgar. ““A Technique for Teaching Silent Reading’’; in 
Teachers College Record, May, 1925. 
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port of the National Committee on Reading has emphasized 
the importance of varied types of specific trainng. The 
need for and the possibilities of specific teaching have been 
emphasized in articles by Ernest Horn! and by Estaline 
Wilson.? 

A teaching experiment utilizing various practice exercises 
and checks on silent reading. Laura Zirbes * has reported 
the results of experiments in the Lincoln School in the 
primary grades which make special provision for individual 
differences, needs, and interests. The average improvement 
made by a second-grade class of 21 pupils during 3.5 months, 
as measured by the Stanford Reading Examination, was 14.7 
months. The gain of each child is shown in Fig. 28. 

Pupils who were not in need of specialized training lessons 
in silent reading spent considerable amounts of time in in- 
dependent reading while the teacher worked with the group 
of poor readers. An ingenious plan was used for checking 
the independent reading. The plan followed is described by 
Miss Zirbes as follows: 

For the use of the abler pupils informal practice tests based on 
all the stories in ten second readers and ten other books were pre- 
pared. The test for each story was placed in a numbered envelope 
in files which were accessible to children as soon as they had read a 
story. The cards in the appropriate envelope were then to be 
arranged, so that questions were answered, endings matched or 
directions carried out. Each child was free to go to the file to ob- 
tain a key or scoring card with which he compared his work. If his 
work was correct, he either called a pupil-helper or the teacher to 


1 Horn, Ernest. ‘‘The Objectives in Reading as a Guide to Remedial 
and Prophylactic Work’’; in Second Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1923. 

2 Wilson, Estaline. “Specific Teaching of Silent Reading”’; in Elemen- 
tary School Journal, October, 1921. “Improving Ability to Read Pro- 
blems”; in Elementary School Journal, January, 1922. 

3 Zirbes, Laura. Practice Exercises and Checks on Silent Reading in the 
Primary Grades. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1925. 
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AGE SCALE 
6 7 i 8 9 10 11 


“Interval Feb. 1 - May 15 ——= 
Time elapsed between tests expressed on same scale 


Fic. 28. Reaprine Growts, SrconD GRADE 


verify and record his success, replaced the materials in the envelope, 
returned the envelope to its place, and selected another story. If 
his work was found to be incorrect, he re-read the story or asked 
for help before rearranging the cards. Three days in a week were 
spent thus by the children of the abler group, each child continuing 
from day to day until he had read at least ten stories in each of four 
books. Then he was allowed greater freedom of selection in the 
school library and was checked only on the completion of a book. 
Meanwhile other pupils, that is, those of meager ability, were 
participating in somewhat similar exercises based on easier books, 
but they worked as a group under the teacher’s guidance, proceed- 
ing more systematically through successive books. 


7. Use or Reapine Tests In RurAut SCHOOLS 
Reports by S. S. Brooks! and J. C. Morrison? are sug- 


1 Brooks, S.S. Improving Schools through Standardized Tests. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Seearticles inthe Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, May, 1920; November, 1920; June, 1920; January, 1921; 
October, 1921; November, 1921. 


2 Morrison, J. C. ‘How One Superintendent of Rural Schools Used 
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gestive of how tests may be used in rural schools for improv- 
ing instruction. 

Standardized reading tests may be very economically used 
in rural schools, because all but the youngest pupils may be 
tested at the same time. The small number of pupils in a 
class makes it possible for the teacher to examine carefully 
the individual results for evidences of weaknesses. There is 
more opportunity for remedial treatment in accordance 
with individual needs. There is excellent opportunity in the 
one- or two-room school for grouping pupils, according to 
results shown by the tests, for training exercises in silent 
reading. The administrative problem of permitting a fifth- 
grade excellent reader to be grouped with eighth-grade 
readers of equal reading ability is easier in a rural school 
than in a graded school with one or more rooms for each 
grade. 

But little work has as yet been done in measuring results 
in our rural schools. In so far as studies have been made, 
certain studies indicate that rural schools are more in need 
of the teaching and testing of silent reading than are city 
schools. The following is a summary of conclusions drawn 
from a study in silent reading in the rural schools of Santa 
Clara County, California, made by Richard Zeidler,! and 
may be taken as typical of conditions which a more general 
use of standardized tests would in all probability reveal. 
Mr. Zeidler draws the following conclusions from his study: 


1. The rural schools of this county fall below the standardized 
scores in reading, especially in the lower grades. 
2. The rural schools in the county compare favorably with the 


Standardized Educational Tests as a Basis for a Supervisory Program”’; in 
Journal of Rural Education, March, 1922. 

1 Zeidler, Richard. “Tests in Silent Reading in the Rural Schools of 
Santa Clara County, California’; in Elementary School Journal (September, 
1916), vol. 17, pp. 55-62. 
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city schools of San José in the rate of reading, but 2O0 fall 
below the standard. 

3. The rural schools of the county fall below the San José schools 
in the number of points reproduced from the material read. 

4. A great variation of ability is shown between individual pupils 
in every class and grade. 

5. Progress from grade to grade is irregular, and even a very 
noticeable retardation occurs from the seventh to the eighth 
grade. 

6. The one- and two-teacher schools do inferior work in reading, 
as compared with the larger schools, which are better organ- 
ized. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss appropriate and inappropriate uses of standardized tests in 
reading. 

2. From the standardized reading tests available, select a list for use in 
the primary grades and justify the use of each one selected. 

8. From the standardized reading tests available, select a minimum list 
for regular use in the middle grades and justify the use of each one 
selected. 

4, Jn what two respects does a test of depth of comprehension differ 
from a test of speed of comprehension? 

5. Relate experiences you have had in using standardized or improvised 
tests in reading. 

6. Discuss the essential differences between standardized and improvised 
tests. 

7. Give examples other than those in the text of how results have been 
improved by use of tests. 


Norte. — Since this chapter was written an important set of tests for 
the primary grades and a valuable set of diagnostic tests for the middle 
grades, by Professor Arthur I. Gates, have been published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. The tests are as follows: 

Gates Primary Reading Tests (Grades 1 and 2): Type 1, Word Recog- 
nition; Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading; Type 3, Reading 
of Directions; Manual of Directions. 

Gates Silent Reading Tests (Grades 3-8): Type A, Reading to Appre- 
ciate the General Significance; Type B, Reading to Predict the Outcome 
of Given Events; Type C, Reading to Understand Precise Directions; 
Type D, Reading to Note Details; Manual of Directions. 


CHAPTER X 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, AND SPECIAL INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Individual differences in reading ability. The use of 
scientific tests, especially in connection with school sur- 
veys, has directed the attention of educators to the very 
great individual differences in reading ability within a 
grade or aclass. In a very interesting and important vol- 
ume on reading, Dr. Judd makes the following interest- 
ing observation ! as to the individual differences in reading 
ability which recent studies have revealed: 

There are many pupils who are forward in their reading. In 
the second and third grades they show a power of comprehen- 
sion and a rate which compare with those of many an upper- 
grade pupil. 


1. InprvipvAL DirFrERENCES AMONG SixTH-GRADE PUPILS 


A study of variability. The large variability to be found 
in almost any intermediate-grade class is clearly illustrated 
by the accompanying table (Table 111; see page 284), which 
shows the results of a test of the pupils of four sixth-grade 
classes, a total of eighty pupils. 

What these tables show. The table for rate should be 
read as follows: In the sixth-grade first-quarter class, 1 
pupil was in the 140-149 rate-group; in the second-quarter 
class, 1 pupil; in the third-quarter class, 9 pupils; and in the 
fourth-quarter class, 1 pupil— making a total of 12. Read- 


1 Judd, Charles H. Reading, Its Nature and Development. Chapter vil 
deals with the problem of individual differences. 
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Tasie III. SHow1ne Recorps or Four Srxtu-GraDE CLASSES 
on THE Monroe Sitent-Reapine Tests, May, 1920 


No. pupils No. pupils 
Standard 2 Standard 
Medians Quarter 3 aS a Quarter 3 Medians 
Oct., 1920 Rate KS S2 RS Oct., 1920 
Gradel Rate 11/2|3|4 ) 1/2/3|4 Score Grade 
140-149 | 1} 1] 9} 1] 12 |} 45-49] 0} O} 1; 1] @ 
VIII | 133 | 130-139 | 0} 0} 0} 0 40-44 | 0} 0} 0} O| O 
VII 130 | 120-129 | 4} 1} 1) 3) 9 || 35-39] 0} 0} 2) lL} 8 
VI 116 | 110-119 | 1} 2} 5| 4| 12 || 30-34) 1] 0] oO} O| 1 | 28.2 VIII 
100-109 | 7| 3) 4) 4) 18 || 25-29} 2] 4 3) 1) 10 | 26.0 VII 
V 98 | 90-99 1} 3) 2) 3) 9 || 20-24) 5) 4) 8) 6} 23 | 18.1 VI 
80-89 | 4 3} 3] 3] 13 || 15-19] 7} 3] 6] 6) 22 | 17.2 V 
IV 77 | 70-79 2) O| O} 1) 3 || 10-14] 5] 2) 3] 3) 18 | 13.38 IV 
Ill 63 | 60-69 ESO leh eas 5-9 1} 2} 1) 2| 6 8.3 II 
Total ie 15]24/20| 80 || Total |21]15/24/20} 80 


ing down the column on rate we see that for the 60-69 group 
there was 1 first-quarter pupil, 2 second-quarter pupils, and 
1 fourth-quarter pupil. Likewise, in the table for compre. 
hension, in the 25-29 group there are 2 first-quarter pu. 
pils, 4 second-quarter pupils, 3 third-quarter pupils, and 1 
fourth-quarter pupil. Studying the individual classes, we 
note that the pupils of the first quarter range from 140 to 
60 in rate, and from 30 to 5 in comprehension. 

The tables show a wide variability in attainment in both 
rate and comprehension in each of the four classes. The 
fourth-quarter class has the widest variation, considering 
both rate and comprehension. These four classes represent 
the pupils of two rooms. ‘They constitute the complete 
sixth grade of the school. It will be noted that the attain- 
ment in rate ranges from third-grade attainment to above 
eighth-grade attainment. The comprehension ranges from 
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third-grade attainment to an attainment very much above 
eighth-grade attainment. 

The question naturally arises as to what variability 
would be found within this group of eighty sixth-grade 
pupils, considering both rate and accuracy of comprehen- 
sion. In about an hour’s time the writer examined these 
eighty papers, and made the following grouping: 


Group Number 
of pupils 
Rapid and Accurate 
(Rate, 113-140; Accuracy, 75-100 per cent) 8 
Rapid and Inaccurate 
(Rate, 113-140; Accuracy, 60 per cent or below) 18 
Medium in Rate, or Comprehension, or in both 36 
Slow and Accurate 
(Rate, 0-80; Accuracy, 75-100 per cent) 8 
Slow and Inaccurate 
(Rate, 0-80; Accuracy, 60 per cent or below) 10 


Special classification for reading. In so far as one can 
judge from the data of one test, it is apparent that the 
pupils in this grade are in need of widely different methods 
of treatment in so far as this type of reading ability is in- 
volved. No doubt a great deal more could be accom- 
plished in a month’s time, in improving the rate and ac- 
curacy in reading of the pupils of this grade, by a special 
regrouping of the pupils than could be accomplished in the 
same time by maintaining the regular classification. Of 
course, additional data, including the teacher’s judgment of 
the pupil, should be taken into consideration in making 
such a special reclassification. But, presuming the above 
grouping to be approximately correct for the type of reading 
represented in the Monroe test, the two teachers could re- 
group the pupils according to the above scheme and differ- 
entiate the content and the method of the reading to their 
great advantage. The group of eight very superior read- 
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ers could well be permitted to read independently for their 
own pleasure, or occasionally to work as a team and give 
a report of their reading, or a dramatization to the other 
groups. The group that is slow and accurate undoubtedly 
needs speed drills, and large amounts of the extensive type 
of reading. The group that is rapid and inaccurate needs 
training exercises for carefully checking comprehension. 
Those who are slow and inaccurate very likely need to be 
given simpler reading material, and to be instructed under 
methods more akin to the primary reading methods. 


2. SpectiAL GROUPING WITHIN A Room 


Individual differences in rooms. In almost any graded 
school, sufficient individual differences in reading attain- 
ment will be found to justify a grouping different from that 
of the two regular classes in the room. To illustrate how 
this may be done an account will be given of how a two- 
class room of seventh-grade pupils and a two-class room of 
fourth-grade pupils were each reclassified into three groups 
for reading instruction. 

It was thought that the grouping in the intermediate and 
upper grades should be done principally upon the basis of 
silent-reading accomplishment. Three factors were taken 
into account: the teacher’s judgment, as indicated by the 
pupil’s rating in reading as shown on the pupil’s scholar- 
ship record; the pupil’s scores in careful silent reading, as 
measured by the Monroe test; and the pupil’s scores in 
more rapid silent reading, as measured by “The Magic 
Mask ”’ test, described in the preceding chapter. 


I. Two seventh-grade classes regrouped for reading 


The seventh-grade room consisted of forty-seven pupils. 
The following gives an idea of the grouping of these, and of 
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the data used in making the regrouping. Only the scores 
for the highest and lowest pupil in each group are given. 


Tasie IV. Data ror Recroupine Two SrEventH-GRADE 
CLASSES IN READING 


Monroe Test Magic Mask Test | Teacher’s Grade 


Group | Rank | |—____|—_—___—_- 
Rate Comp. | Rate Comp. | a, 6, c¢, d, e 

A 1 162 41 403 90 c 

sapilé ll 133 30 233 80 a 
B 1 133 27 234 100 c 

neil 20 101 11 178 80 c 
C 1 133 19 233 80 d 

sat 16 13 5 115 40 c 


In the main, the rating one would give a pupil on the 
basis of the results of the two tests would be about the same 
as the teacher’s rating made previous to the giving of the 
tests. But there are occasional exceptions, as are indicated 
in the tabulation above. For instance, by far the best 
pupil in the room, in so far as the tests indicate, was given 
a grade of c, or average, just a few weeks previously. 
Likewise, the poorest pupil in the room in the tests had been 
given a grade of c by the teacher, while a number of other 
pupils had been given d and one pupil e. In all cases 
where the rating by tests and the rating by the teacher 
differ considerably, special scrutiny should be given to the 
pupil’s responses in recitation. In some cases check tests 
should be given. 

Any special regrouping, as indicated in the above table 
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of results, should, of course, be subject to an easy shifting 
of pupils from one group to another as the future progress 
of the pupils seems to indicate as desirable. After several 
lessons it was evident that two or three of the pupils from 
the C group should be placed in the B group, and one or two 
shifted from the B group to the C group. 

Classwork after regrouping. A brief account will be 
given of the plan of handling the classwork after the re- 
grouping. The departmental program provides for two 
eighty-minute periods a week in reading for the room. 
Thirty minutes was given to each of the B and C groups, 
and twenty minutes to group A. During the sixty min- 
utes that groups B and C were reciting, group A did in- 
dividual reading or group preparation, in an unused room, 
for a dramatization or report to be rendered to the pu- 
pils of the other groups. This phase of the plan has been 
especially stimulating to the forward group, and has served 
to bring interesting examples of accomplishment before the 
backward group. ‘The following is a partial list of the 
possible reading activities of a forward group of this type: 


1. Individual reading of books and individual brief reports to 
the other pupils of the room, giving reasons for recommending 
a particular book to them. 

2. Group reading of a story, and telling the story to the other 
pupils. 

3. Group reading of a story, and dramatizing for the other 
pupils. 

4. Group reading of a short play, and dramatic reading from 
the books for the entertainment of the other pupils. 

5. Group reading of a book, each pupil reporting briefly upon a 
chapter or section to the other pupils. 

6. Group work on illustrative projects, for exhibition during 
oral reading or reporting. 


Most of the pupils in group C are slow readers, and in- 
ferior or poor in comprehension. In addition to training in 
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comprehension, this group is being given speed drills of the 
various types given in Chapter VIII. They have been 
given the Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Test and lessons for 
vocabulary training are being planned. 

Very much easier material than that usually given 
seventh-grade pupils, too, was found necessary for this 
group. Material from The Riverside Fifth Reader (fifth 
grade) has proven to be very interesting, and quite difficult 
enough for experiential content lessons for this group. 
The Intermediate-Grade Series of Lessons in Community 
and National Life} have been used to good advantage for 
training in attacking study problems. An assignment 
containing a series of questions on the sections and para- 
graphs of the different lessons, similar in form to the one 
given on page 176, can be made up on any of these lessons 
to increase the interest in it and to aid in the comprehen- 
sion of it. These Lessons are also very useful for silent- 
reading tests of an informational character. 


II. Two fourth-grade classes regrouped for reading 

The tabulation (Table v; see page 290) shows a similar 
regrouping for a fourth-grade room of forty-one pupils, 
again only the scores for the highest and lowest pupil in 
each group being given. 

Compare line one in the above tabulation, which is the 
record of the best reader in the room, with the last line, 
which is the record of the poorest reader. The former 
makes an average seventh-grade showing, while the latter 
is below a third-grade average. Such wide individual 
differences within a class make special individual or group 
instruction necessary in order to administer effectively to 
the individual needs of the pupils. 


1 See footnote, page 80. 
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TaBLe V. Data ror Recrovurinc Two FourtH-GRADE 
CLASSES 


Monroe Test Magic Mask Test |Teacher’s Grade 


Group | Rank 
Rate Comp. Rate Comp. | a, b, ¢, d, e 

Me Veeey astoltanle | | sigs Leese b 
a Low 90 13.4 166 90 b 

B High 95 15.9 151 60 b 
ae Low 61 11.3 100 20 a 

Cc High | 76 13.4 123 40 e 
see Low 41 6.7 99 10 e 


Needed treatment of the problem presented. The oral 
reading as well as the silent reading of this fourth-grade C 
group indicated that these pupils were still in the primary 
reading stage. Consequently, considerable amounts of 
oral reading and phonetic analysis should be done. There 
may be exceptional pupils in this group who will not be 
helped by oral reading. But all of the reports of special 
remedial instruction with this type of pupil indicate that 
the phonetic method quite generally proves helpful. 

The objection is sometimes raised that it will be difficult 
to get interest in a group of this kind owing to the absence 
of those who respond readily. This is likely to be the case 
unless there is a radical readjustment of content and 
method. The writer observed this group in one of the 
most lively reading recitations he ever visited. The teacher 
had wisely secured a set of attractive second readers, and 
given the group the story of “ Peter Rabbit” to read. 
There was no difficulty in arousing interest or enthusiasm 
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in the discussion that followed. It was interesting to 
observe that only one of these pupils had ever read this 
story before. The first essential with a group of this kind 
is to provide simple, easy, and interesting material. As 
the group improves in fluency in oral reading, the amount 
of silent reading may be increased. ‘Training exercises in 
rate, in comprehension, and in vocabulary should be used 
frequently. 

Group B of this fourth-grade room has passed beyond 
the primary reading stage. These pupils need only small 
amounts of oral reading. During one recitation period this 
group was carried well into a long story from Grimm, and 
during the following study period they completed reading 
it, a total of about eight thousand words. While some 
training exercises were given to this group, the experiential 
content type of silent reading predominated. 


III. How to handle the reading in a specially regrouped 

second-grade room 

In almost any second- or third-grade room, we shall find 
fluent oral readers with a ready grasp of the content. We 
shall also find the pupils who are more or less characteristic 
of the immature oral reader and who show little ability in 
getting thought from the printed page. Standing between 
these two groups will be a somewhat larger group of about 
normal attainment. A rearrangement of the pupils into 
these three groups makes it possible for the teacher to 
provide more effective reading activities, experiences, and 
training for each of these three types of pupils. 

Using reading tests. While the teacher’s judgment of 
the pupils will be the main factor in determining the group 
each child should be in, certain tests should be given to 
provide supplementary evidence, such as the Pressey group 
vocabulary test, and the Courtis, the Monroe, or the 
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Haggerty-Noonan silent-reading test. The Gray oral- 
reading test and the Gray “ Tiny Tad ” silent-reading test, 
both of which are individual tests, should be given to 
pupils particularly in need of special diagnostic study. 

The reading work of the upper group. The upper group 
consists of those who have attained a smooth fluent oral 
reading. There should be a minimum of oral-reading 
experience and a maximum of silent-reading experience for 
this group. The following types of work are among those 
that are feasible. 


1. Extensive rapid silent reading of long units and of books. 

2. Careful silent reading of exercises requiring written response 
to fact questions and to problems. 

8. Careful silent reading of exercises requiring a drawing, a 
construction, or a similar type of response. 

4. Audience reading to the room preceded by group confer- 
ence and practice. 


This forward group is capable of profiting by more non- 
recitation individual and group activity than the other two 
groups, if the teacher uses the recitation time, allowed this 
group, mainly to direct and stimulate such activities. The 
result of this plan for the forward group will be of much 
greater educational value than the result for them under the 
usual two-class procedure. 

The work of the middle group would be about that for the 
second grade in the chapter on the primary grades. 

The work of the slow group. There will be a maximum 
of phonetic and oral-reading work with the slow group, 
with a variety of plans for building up meaning concepts 
for the printed words, phrases, and sentences. It will be 
necessary to study the individual deficiencies and apply 
suitable remedial treatment. Very easy simple reading 
material should be used until the pupils have improved in 
fluency in oral reading and a ready grasp of the content. 
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3. How To Prevent AND Remepy INpiIvipvAL REeapiIne 
DEFICIENCIES 

Introduction. Although teachers have long been aware 
of marked individual deficiencies in reading, the scientific 
measurement of reading abilities by means of group and in- 
dividual tests has shown more clearly the seriousness of the 
problem of individual deficiencies in reading. The natural 
consequence of the new light on the problem has been ex- 
tended investigations of the specific nature of the defi- 
ciencies of particular individuals, and of the general and 
specific causes underlying the deficiencies, followed by ex- 
tended experiments in remedial instruction. The result has 
been the publication of a large amount of literature in this 
special field of reading, and the development of a science and 
technique of diagnosis and remedial treatment analogous to 
diagnosis and treatment in the scientific cure of physical ail- 
ments. The results are not only valuable from the stand- 
point of individual instruction, but they also shed much light 
upon the problem of group instruction. 


a. Some illustrative cases of deficiencies 


A nine-year-old boy, of normal intelligence, a non-reader 
after two years in school. Grace M. Fernald and Helen 
Bass Keller‘ have given accounts of a number of very inter- 
esting cases of non-readers. One case is that of a boy eight 
years and six months old, with a mental age of nine years, 
who had been in school two years and six months and was in 
the low-second grade. He was totally unable to read with 
his group. He lacked interest in everything except hand- 


1 “Remedial Work for Non-readers”; in Second Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Educational Association. 

“The Effect of Kinesthetic Factors in the Development of Word 
Recognition in the Case of Non-Readers”; in Journal of Educational Re- 
search, December, 1921. 
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work, in which he excelled, and was nervous and unable to 
concentrate. By a unique method of getting a point of con- 
tact and developing an interest in writing and recognizing 
words, he learned, within a half year, to recognize 368 words, 
and recognized 352 of them on a test nine months after- 
wards. This method of teaching word recognition is de- 
scribed on pages 146 and 147. 

A third-grade pupil who is slow but superior in compre- 
hension. Ruth Geiger! describes the case of a third-grade 
boy who was a very slow reader, but whose comprehension 
was superior for his grade. He was accurate in his oral read- 
ing but slow. He was a lover of books, and spent consider- 
able leisure time reading at the same slow rate. Asa result 
of speed training of various types, under conditions of good 
motivation, he gained one and a half years in rate in six 
months. 

A fluent oral reader who comprehended nothing read 
silently. C.J. Anderson and Ella Merton? have reported 
some very interesting remedial cases. A fourth-grade girl, 
who was described by her teacher as slow and indifferent, 
proved through tests to be able to read orally material from 
the fourth reader upon which she completely failed in an- 
swering questions. The training used concentrated upon 
reading for content. She was given seven weekly lessons of 
thirty-five minutes each in the silent reading of easy para- 
graphs, gradually increasing in difficulty. Reproduction 
and re-reading and answering questions were important fea- 
tures of the training. The Gray Silent-Reading Tests, given 
before and after training, showed that she made a remark- 
able gain in rate and comprehension. 


1 Geiger, Ruth. “A Study of Reading Diagnosis”; in Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, November, 1923. 

2 Anderson, C. J., and Merton, Ella. “Remedial Work in Reading”; in 
Elementary School Journal, May and June, 1920; January, 1921. 
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An eighth-grade girl of high intelligence with a third-grade 
ability in reading. Arthur I. Gates ! describes a case typical 
of many encountered in his investigation. The girl was 
doing fair work in the eighth grade, except in reading and 
spelling. Her intelligence was considerably above normal. 
Her reading rate was less than sixty words a minute and, on 
the Gray Oral Reading Test, she made a lower score than 
ninety per cent of the third-grade pupils. She had a wide 
oral vocabulary, but did poorly in visual vocabulary tests. 
No defects of vision or of “‘visual imagery” were found. 
The method used by Gates for developing an ability to 
recognize words is described on pages 44-47 of his report. 

A high-school girl who read slowly, but succeeded through 
hard work. Charles H. Judd? reports the case of a high- 
school girl whose average rate of silent reading on nine dif- 
ferent tests was only 174 words per minute. Professor Judd 
discusses the case, in part, as follows: 


She is a very satisfactory student in French because she thinks 
clearly, studies thoroughly, and pronounces easily and correctly. 
The only drawback to her work is a lack of confidence in herself, 
which leads her to lose her head occasionally and feel that she 
knows much less than is the case. In English she is an appreciative 
and careful student, a little slow at times in getting a grasp of 
things. She has certainly no serious weakness up to this point and 
frequently offers hints of superior work. In mathematics she is in 
the better section and stands eighth among eighty-five students. 
In general science her work has been very satisfactory and her 
grades are high. 

This girl is like many another student who is getting on all right 
so far as the school is concerned but is doing it at a great expenditure 
of effort. 

There were marked tendencies to whisper all material read. She 
was much surprised when told not to do this and was sure she would 


1Gates, Arthur I. The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
2 Judd. Charles H. Reading: Its Nature and Development. 
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not understand what she read because, as she said, she understood 
what she read only when she “‘heard”’ the words. 

There was no opportunity to verify the diagnosis of this case by a 
course of treatment, but it is evident that the girl had been trained 
with excessive emphasis on articulation. Her habits of visual 
fixation were doubtless slow and her span of recognition was short. 
She was probably old enough to have her difficulty described to her, 
although her timidity might have been unduly increased by so 
doing. In any case the general line of treatment is obvious. 
Vocalization should be overcome by attention to phrases and by a 
general speeding up of the reading process. Familiar passages read 
under pressure probably constitute the most available material for 
instruction. 


A rapid careless reader. Ruth Geiger! gives a very in- 
teresting account of the diagnosis and remedial treatment of 
a rapid careless reader in the third grade. This boy was 
above the standard for his grade on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test, and also on the Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scale, 
indicating satisfactory attainment in word mastery and 
other mechanics of reading. Only nine pupils in a class of 
thirty-three made a better rate score on the Monroe Silent- 
Reading Test than he did, and only four pupils read faster 
than he did in the Courtis Silent-Reading Test, indicating a 
high speed of reading. On the Monroe test, though, he was 
next to the lowest in the class in comprehension, and in 
accuracy of comprehension on the Courtis test only five 
pupils made lower scores than his, indicating that he was a 
careless inaccurate reader. His conclusions from the daily 
reading lessons were generally erroneous, but, referring to 
the lesson in the book a second time for these points, he 
never failed to get the correct idea. It was evident this boy 
needed to read more slowly, give more attention to the 
thought, and form the habit of verifying his answers. 


1 Geiger, Ruth. “A Study in Reading Diagnosis’’; in Journal of Educa- 
tonal Research, November, 1923. 
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Miss Geiger reports the following six types of remedial 
instruction used to improve his comprehension: 


1. After the first reading of a selection, (a) he vies with others in 
the number of thoughts he can remember, and (b) he tries to 
beat himself by keeping a record of the number of ideas 
retained at the first reading and the number at the second, 
which may be a week afterwards. 

2. About ten exercises similar to the following comprise a 
vocabulary test: oak, larch, birch, alder, willow. These words 
are selected from the basic text. Each separate line contains 
five words similar in character. After the child recognizes 
and generalizes each set of words he is to add two of like 
nature on each respective line. The words maple and walnut 
might be correctly added to the line above. Thus, each new 
line represents something different — as, gems, food, animals, 
clothing, birds, furniture, and so on indefinitely. Counting a 
score of five for each supplied word arouses spirited interest. 

3. Ten words, again chosen from the basic text, are placed on one 
line. Two, showing particular relationship to one another, 
stand outside of the parentheses which enclose the rest of 
them. The latter make up a miscellaneous list, except for 
two words that stand in the same relationship to one another 
as do the two outside of the parentheses. These are to be 
indicated by underscoring. For example, flax, linen (table, 
potatoes, wheat, rubies, stalk, bread, gold, sheep). 

4. The pupil reads the story once for the purpose of reproducing 
it. By questioning, the teacher brings out the key sentences, 
thereby stressing the important parts. In reproducing the 
story afterwards, he has a cue for distinguishing the important 
from the unimportant. 

5. After reading a number of stories, he finds: those that are 
related to each other and also determines in what ways they 
are similar. 

6. He reads anecdotes and jokes. He relates them for the pur- 
pose of entertaining the class. 


b. Procedure in diagnosis 


Gray’s five types of poor readers. Gray? recommends 


1 Gray, William S. Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. Department of Education, University of Chicago, June, 1922. 208 pp. 
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that teachers who are beginning diagnosis work classify poor 
readers at first as follows: ; 

1. Poor in all phases of reading. 

2. Weak in mechanics of oral reading. 

3. Poor in interpretation. 

4. Slow in silent reading. 

5. Neglectful of important details. 


Specific causes of failure in reading. In the same study 
Gray discusses in detail fourteen possible causes of failure in 
reading as follows: inferior learning capacity, congenital 
word blindness, poor auditory memory, defective vision, a 
narrow span of recognition, ineffective eye-movement, inad- 
equate training in phonics, inadequate attention to content, 
inadequate speaking vocabulary, a small meaning vocabu- 
lary, speech defects, lack of interest, guessing, and timidity. 

Individual case history. A record should be made of any 
facts in the history of the individual that may throw light on 
the nature and causes of the reading deficiencies. The facts 
mentioned in the illustrative cases of deficiencies indicate 
some of the types of data that are helpful. Such points as 
the home conditions and language spoken in the home; the 
methods used in teaching the child to learn to read in the be- 
ginning stages; the pedagogical history of the child, showing 
his relative standing in reading and other subjects; any 
peculiarities noticed by his teachers; and any special inter- 
ests of the child that can be discovered through his parents 
or teachers, are types of what are to be looked for. 

Preliminary diagnosis with standardized tests. A record 
should be secured of the subject’s mental age and intelligence 
quotient through the use of a well-recognized individual in- 
telligence test, such as the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 
A record of his oral reading should be secured by means of an 
individual oral-reading test, such as Gray’s Standardized 
Reading Paragraphs, or the Gray Standardized Oral Read- 
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ing Check Tests. The Detroit Word Recognition Test, and 
the Gates Word Pronunciation Test will aid in revealing the 
child’s vocabulary development. ‘The speed of comprehen- 
sion may be checked by the Burgess or the Chapman-Cook 
Test, the accuracy of comprehension by the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test, and the depth of nenena 3 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. AN: Siem atk es WN. 


Stone’s Narrative Reading Test, sh we 
measure of the rate of continuous rea pre 
sion measure of a single reading. A e records of a 


number of tests will throw considerable light upon the spe- 
cific deficiencies of the individual, and will indicate the types 
of training particularly needed. As a result of these tests it 
should be possible to classify the child under one of the five 
types suggested by Gray. 

Careful observation and study of the exact nature and 
cause of deficiencies. Many of the training exercises used 
for remedial instruction, such as those given in Chapter 
VIII, will reveal in a more specific way the exact nature and 
causes of the child’s difficulties in reading. The skill of the 
teacher in observing the child’s reading habits and attitudes 
is an important factor in diagnosis. In the Report of the 
National Committee on Reading (pp. 278-87) is a chart of 
three columns, giving the evidences of deficiency, diagnosis, 
and remedial suggestions. 


c. Suggestions for attacking the causes of reading deficiencies 
and diagnosing indwidual cases 

Intelligence. It is now generally recognized that a mental 
age of about six years is a prerequisite in learning to read, 
under present-day methods. Investigations indicate that 
many pupils with a mental age considerably below the 
necessary requirement enter beginning classes in reading. 
In view of the fact that the initial period of reading instruc- 
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tion is of vital importance in establishing appropriate habits 
of recognition and the correct attitude of reading for mean- 
ing, it is probable that many of these pupils develop inap- 
propriate habits in reading and become discouraged and ex- 
hibit a lack of interest in reading before reaching the re- 
quired mental maturity for learning toread. Naturally such 
pupils develop into chronic cases of deficiency in the early 
grades. 

This condition can be remedied by determining the mental 
maturity of the children entering the first grade, and pro- 
viding instruction appropriate to each child’s mental ma- 
turity. The best means of determining the child’s mental 
age is the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. If this plan is 
not possible, one of the standard group tests for classifying 
beginning first-grade pupils will be found helpful. These 
group tests are not as accurate in determining the mental age 
of individual pupils as is the individual test. All available 
evidence, such as the judgment of the kindergarten teacher 
and the reactions of the child in the home, should be used to 
supplement the result of the intelligence test. Pupils who 
are of legal school age, and who apparently are not suffi- 
ciently mature to begin formal reading instruction, should be 
organized into a special group in the kindergarten or in the 
first-grade room, and given types of preparatory activities 
described in Chapter III, in place of the regular reading in- 
struction, until they approximate the proper mental ma- 
turity for learning to read. 

In diagnosing an individual case of deficiency in reading, it 
is essential to determine as accurately as possible the mental 
maturity of the pupil. A twelve-year-old boy described by 
Gray, according to his intelligence record, was not more 
than nine or ten years old mentally. He had probably 
been struggling with reading materials entirely too difficult 
for his mental maturity and training. But the non-reader 
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previously described in this chapter was a boy of normal 
intelligence who utterly failed to learn to read during more 
than two years in school. With the knowledge that the 
boy was normal in intelligence, the remedial instructor could 
proceed with confidence that the boy could be taught to 
read. A point of contact that secured his interest and a 
method for developing ability to recognize words proved 
successful, and showed that the cause of his not learning to 
read lay in the failure of his teacher in the early stages to 
stimulate keen interest in reading and establish fundamen- 
tal habits of recognition. 

Special disabilities. Among the fourteen possible causes 
of failure in reading given by Gray, congenital word blind- 
ness, poor auditory memory, a narrow span of recognition, 
and ineffective eye-movements are included. 

Certain cases of individuals of normal intelligence who ap- 
parently were unable to learn to read have in the past been 
diagnosed by eye specialists as cases of dyslexia, or con- 
genital word-blindness, rather than cases of defective vision. 
These terms connote “imperfections or lack of development 
of those areas of the brain which normally serve as centers 
for recording images or memories of printed or written 
symbols.” In recent years there have been published re- 
ports of many cases of apparent dyslexia being taught to 
read, when strong motives and proper methods are provided. 
While there are no doubt cases of individuals of normal in- 
telligence who have special difficulty in learning to read, our 
leading psychologists are now fairly well agreed that there is 
very probably no such thing as congenital word-blindness, as 
defined above. 

Concerning such matters as defects of “visual memory,” 
“auditory memory,” and “inability to associate auditory 
and visual symbols,” Gates! says: 

1 Gates, Arthur I. The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, pp. 97, 105. 
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Such concepts are quite out of accord with present-day principles 
of psychology. — It is really more difficult to conceive of defects of 
auditory memory and the like than defects of word centers for the 
reason that the former are tremendously more complex and local- 
ized. 


Poor eye-movements are commonly associated with certain 
deficiencies in reading. ‘These are sometimes listed as causes. 
After elaborate tests and training experiments with twenty- 
five cases of deficiency, Gates says: 


It appeared in the cases here studied that the inappropriate eye 
habits were secondary; a necessary result of difficulty in reading, 
however caused. 


In a recent monograph! on special disabilities in reading, 
Professor Dearborn says: 


The upshot of our consideration of the literature of congenital 
word blindness and of our experience with such cases is this: If 
there are specific defects in the centers or areas of the brain in 
which there is said to be deposited the visual memories of letters 
and words, these conditions will account for but a small proportion 
of the cases. Auditory difficulties, both central and peripheral 
must also be recognized, as well as muscular or kinesthetic defi- 
ciencies and peculiarities. Secondly, there are cases which would 
appear to develop on a basis of pure habit, especially with a sup- 
porting background of neurotic or psychopathic behavior, but 
perhaps more commonly these factors merely complicate or are in 
part the result of the first named deficiencies. Finally, some of the 
factors which are ultimately responsible for the condition of word 
blindness, or for the inhibiting habits which result in this condition, 
would appear to be inheritable. 


Speech defects. Such speech defects as stammering and 
stuttering constitute special handicaps to individuals in oral 
reading, and often result in self-consciousness, embarrass- 
ment, and discouragement. With all such individuals, 
teachers should exercise the greatest of care and considera- 
tion. Silent-reading methods are probably the most effec- 


1 Dearborn, Walter F., and others. Special Disabilities in Learning to Read 
and Write. The Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 1925, 
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tive with such individuals, and, from the standpoint of the 
development of effective reading habits, the less oral reading 
they do the better. If conditions permit, they should be 
taught entirely by methods of silent reading. 

Parents are sometimes responsible for prolonging the 
child’s “‘baby talk” until he enters the first grade, and some- 
times peculiarities of speech may result in failure to attain 
what the child otherwise would attain in the initial period of 
learning to read. Teachers should endeavor to secure the 
codperation of parents in remedying all such cases of speech 
peculiarities during the kindergarten and early part of the 
first grade. 

Defective vision and defective hearing. In some cases, 
difficulties of recognition resulting in rather serious defi- 
ciencies in reading are due to defective vision, and, with the 
proper correction of the vision, marked improvement in 
learning to read results. In all cases of pupils having diffi- 
culties in recognizing words, teachers should request a spe- 
cial examination of the eyes by the school physician. If the 
school does not have medical inspection, the teacher can use 
the McCallie Vision Tests (Stoelting, Chicago) herself. All 
cases that suggest a defect of vision should be followed up 
in an endeavor to have the eyes given a thorough examina- 
tion by a competent oculist. 

Defective hearing is occasionally the cause or a contribut- 
ing cause of reading deficiencies, though less frequently than 
defective vision. Teachers should, of course, endeavor to 
have all cases of suspected defects of hearing referred to a 
competent specialist. If possible, special provision should 
be made for individual or small-group instruction of clear 
cases of defective hearing. 

Emotional or nervous instability, timidity, self-conscious- 
ness, and the like. Teachers who are conscientious and in 
many respects very efficient sometimes misjudge pupils. In 
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the writer’s own experience as principal, he recalls a teacher 
of excellent standing whose desire to have good order and 
to secure the best results caused her to lack the proper 
regard for the pupils’ feelings and to fail to exercise the nec- 
essary insight to understand her pupils. One boy, who 
had great difficulty in learning to read and whose main 
difficulty was judged by the teacher to be stubbornness, 
was found, upon psychological examination, to be clearly 
feeble-minded. 

A case of extreme timidity entirely misjudged by the 
teacher is quoted as follows by Gray, from a report from 
Seattle, Washington: 


A boy eight years of age of normal intelligence had attended 
school two years regularly and was still in the IB class. Teacher’s 
report: ‘‘Very poor word memory. No phonetic sense. Stubborn. 
Does not enter into any of the school activities. Will take no part 
in the conversation.” He entered the Restoration Class. The 
teacher found the boy to be extremely timid. For two weeks he 
answered in monosyllables. Various pictures and stories were 
used to find his line of interest. His interest was discovered when 
the picture of a Red Cross dog was shown to him. Using this asa 
cue, all sorts of pictures and stories of other dogs were used. At 
last a book was given to him and he was asked to read the story. 
Tn place of reading he told the story from memory. Confidence was 
established and the rest was easy. It was discovered that the boy 
had a good sense of sound and by individual work a phonetic basis 
was laid. The rapidity with which he progressed led us to believe 
that it was extreme timidity that was at the root of the trouble. 
He was returned to the second grade and the follow-up-report 
shows that he has had a double promotion and is a fluent reader. 


The nervously unstable or neurotic child, even when of 
normal or high intelligence, sometimes develops deficiencies 
in reading. Such symptoms as apparent laziness, shyness, - 
day-dreaming, indifference, sensitiveness to criticism, special 
fears, worry, crying, tantrums, antagonistic attitudes, and 
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closed-mindedness have been reported in cases of this type.! 
Gates, in the study previously referred to, gives emotional 
and nervous instability as one of the causes of reading de- 
ficiencies. Miss Laura Zirbes? reports emotional disturb- 
ances as leading to reading deficiencies when the methods 
and materials are poorly adapted to the pupil’s interests and 
reactions, when too much pressure or coercion arouses an- 
tagonism, and when the teacher fails to harmonize the fac- 
tors which cause the emotional conflict. Special studies of 
the childhood of outstanding cases of genius indicate that 
children with exceedingly high intelligence, and with special 
intense interests or bent of mind, have sometimes been seri- 
ously misunderstood and have suffered unnecessarily at the 
hands of teachers and schoolmates. Teachers need to exer- 
cise the greatest of patience and sympathetic insight in the 
case of pupils with emotional or nervous instability. 

Inappropriate abiding attitudes or sets. Lack of interest, 
positive dislike for reading, disinclination, discouragement, 
and lack of desirable attitude are the most frequently men- 
tioned causes of reading deficiencies. In the article previ- 
ously referred to, Miss Zirbes lists “inappropriate abiding 
attitudes or sets” as the most frequent causes of reading de- 
ficiencies. She says: 

Sound guidance should discover and arrest such tendencies at 
their inception by making due provision for individual difference 
in ability and interests. The failure to utilize existing interests as 
a basis for reading, and the lack of a definite program of interest- 
building and attitude-conservation are here revealed. Certain 
reading procedures which build skills at the expense of attitudes 
have been prevalent and they too often eventuate by defeating 
their own ends. 


tVan Alstyne, Dorothy. “A Study of Ten Gifted Children whose 
~ School Progress was Unsatisfactory”’; in Journal of Educational Research, 
September, 1923. 

2 Zirbes, Laura. ‘‘Attacking the Causes of Reading Deficiencies”; in 
Teachers College Record, June, 1925. 
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Deficiencies in training. Of the twenty-five cases studied 
by Gates, ten showed marked evidences of lack of training in 
effective methods of perceiving words, and seven showed 
marked evidences of inappropriate phonetic training. Gray 
gives “inadequate training in phonetics” as one of the 
causes of deficiency in word-recognition. Miss Zirbes men- 
tions as causes of deficiencies such expressions as “Insuffi- 
cient training on sight words,” “‘ Previous training has not 
provided good habits of recognition,” and “No method of 
analyzing or breaking up new or long words.” 

Change of training, loss of training at critical periods, ir- 
regular attendance, and similar gaps or lacks in continuity of 
training are mentioned by investigators as factors contribut- 
ing to reading deficiencies. These points emphasize the 
need for systematic supervision under a program of compre- 
hensive objectives, both general and specific, to insure con- 
tinuity of training from term to term, and also the need for 
special attention to individual needs. 

Miss Zirbes has found that narrow aims or peculiarity of 
emphasis in instruction are responsible for a large group of 
deficiencies in reading. She says: 


Over-emphasis on one aspect of reading usually results in some 
skew or lack. This lack is often due to a peculiar emphasis in a 
manual or course of study, or to supervisory suggestions. Well- 
balanced instruction, conceived in the light of broad aims, would 
eliminate such cases of deficiency, whereas narrow aims and poorly 
balanced instruction actually produce certain reading difficulties. 


Extensive and varied reading is essential to the realization 
of the objectives in reading. Lack of interest or general im- 
maturity in reading habits may be due partly to a previous 
lack of opportunities to read various types of interesting 
material of the proper level of difficulty. Narrow interests, 
leading to excessive reading along a certain line, sometimes 
result in an unsocial attitude and deficiencies in reading 
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other types of materials for equally or more important pur- 
poses. These points emphasize the importance of broad and 
definite programs of reading with reference to alms, activ- 
ities, and materials. 

No doubt the prevalence of the plan of mass teaching in 
large classes containing pupils with a wide range in ability in 
reading is partly responsible for individual reading defi- 
ciencies, because of the difficulty under such conditions of 
adapting the material and the instruction to individual 
needs. 

In diagnosing individual cases of deficiencies, it is im- 
portant to discover and note any facts concerning the pupil’s 
previous training and experience in reading that may throw 
light upon the causes of his deficiencies. 

The foreign-language handicap in reading. Many 
schools have the problem of the foreign-language handicap 
in the case of certain pupils. Investigations and experience 
both show that large numbers of children, in whose homes a 
foreign language is usually spoken, readily learn to read 
English and maintain their place in the school, without re- 
tardation or special deficiencies in reading. However, the 
results of surveys indicate that foreign-speaking children are 
less efficient on the average in reading English than are 
American children. Ina survey of reading in Newark, New 
Jersey, with the Monroe Silent Reading Test, a study was 
made of the relative comprehension of American children, 
foreign-speaking Hebrew children, and Italian children. 
The American children ranked highest, Hebrew children 
second, and Italian children third, except that in the third 
grade the Hebrew children ranked highest. In the St. Louis 
Survey, in 1916, the foreign-speaking children made lower 
average scores in comprehension than the non-foreign- 
speaking children, except in the case of the Hebrew children. 

A school having any appreciable number of foreign- 
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speaking children will need to make special provision that 
will insure that these pupils receive specialized instruction 
with suitable materials as a means of preventing the cumula- 
tive development of prominent deficiencies in reading. A 
mere segregation of the pupils of a particular race or nation- 
ality will not solve the problem. 

In a town in the Southwest, the writer visited a school in a 
large modern building in which the Mexican children were 
segregated from the American children. In a third-grade 
room there were forty pupils, ranging in age from eight to 
sixteen. The teacher was conducting an oral-reading lesson 
with all of these pupils, and was using a story in a third 
reader. The younger pupils, who had evidently been in 
school regularly from the first grade, read and responded 
very well, but the older pupils, who knew little English, were 
miserable failures in attempts to read (pronounce words) 
and in their grasp of the story. Of course they lacked any 
interest or attitude of reading for meanings. It would no 
doubt have been possible to have organized the school so 
that there would not have been such a wide range in age 
and in ability to speak English within one room. The 
teacher, who was experienced and was considered a good 
teacher, should have grouped the pupils into at least three 
groups, according to age and ability to speak and read Eng- 
lish; should have secured in some way materials suitable to 
the interests and abilities of each group; and should have 
differentiated her methods according to the needs of each 
group. The remedying of similar unfortunate conditions is 
an attack on the causes of reading deficiencies that should 
claim first attention. 

In diagnosing an individual case, any facts concerning a 
foreign language spoken by the child or in the home should 
be discovered and noted. 

Home environment. In addition to the foreign language 
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handicap, there are other home conditions that may affect 
development of ability to read. 

In some cases pupils do not have the proper incentives to 
become independent readers during the period of rapid 
growth in reading habits, because the parents, with the best 
of intentions, read so extensively to the children that they 
are satisfied without reading for themselves. Such parents 
need to realize the importance of arousing the child’s interest 
in varied types of desirable reading materials within the 
child’s grasp, and expecting the child to assume responsi- 
bility for independent reading. A wise parent with a child 
not inclined to read independently will read enough of an 
easy interesting unit to intrigue the child’s interest, and then 
refuse to continue what the child can read for himself. 

A liberal supply in the home of properly printed and 
attractively illustrated children’s magazines and books of 
varied types, and of the proper level of difficulty, is an im- 
portant factor in developing reading interests and promoting 
growth through extensive reading. Unfortunately many 
homes, while abundantly supplied with toys and playthings, 
are meagerly supplied with desirable reading material for 
children. Through codperation with organizations of par- 
ents, and in cther ways, the school can do much toward in- 
creasing the amount and variety of desirable reading mate- 
rials for the children in the home. 

Parents oftentimes do not realize the importance of pro- 
viding physical conditions favorable to reading by the child. 
Again, the school may be of influence in disseminating in- 
formation concerning the importance of a proper light and a 
quiet comfortable place for the pupil to read and study. 

In diagnosing individual cases of reading deficiencies, any 
home condition that might be suggestive should be inves- 
tigated and noted. 

Concluding statements. The control of reading defi- 
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ciencies in school involves preventive measures through an 
attack upon the causes of such deficiencies, and provision for 
expert diagnosis and remedial treatment of individual cases 
as they arise. The possibility of decreasing reading de- 
ficiencies in a school by these means is indicated by Miss 
Zirbes in the statement that “By clearing up cases and 
simultaneously working on the improvement of learning con- 
ditions and procedures which reveal and meet individual 
needs day by day, the number of remedial cases in the Lin- 
coln School was reduced from twenty-eight to one in four 
years.” 

While attacks for training purposes, such as those de- 
scribed in Chapter IV, raise the general level of attainment, 
they do not materially reduce individual deficiencies. In 
measuring the efficiency of a school in reading, the per 
cent of cases of remedial deficiencies should be taken into 
consideration, as well as the median attainment. Specific 
teaching in small groups, scientifically classified according to 
needs, is essential to the proper control of reading defi- 
ciencies. 


d. Suggestions for remedial instruction 


While the principles of method that have been found to be 
fundamental in remedial instruction are valuable guides to 
the teaching of reading with normal classes, yet certain spe- 
cial practices that have proved to be especially effective 
apply particularly to certain types of remedial cases. The 
method suggestions in this section, organized according to 
three types of remedial cases, are based upon a careful study 
of various successful practices in remedial instruction. 

Non-readers, or pupils who have made little progress. 
Pupils who have made little or no progress in learning after 
several terms in school, and who have a mental maturity of 
over six years, are usually discouraged or show a serious lack 
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of interest in learning to read. The first essential is to secure 
a point of contact to locate the child’s interest. This pro- 
blem of interest, motive, or purpose is fundamental, and in- 
volves finding some peculiarly strong individual interest 
upon which to base the beginning work in reading. 

The next essential is to find an effective means for the 
child to learn to recognize words and to analyze unknown 
words into known parts. For a detailed discussion of 
methods of developing a working knowledge of sight words, 
and developing independence in word recognition, see pages 
44 —48, 

With a genuine interest in reading awakened so that the 
child has a purpose for his reading, and with the stimulus of 
success in recognizing a stock of sight words and attacking 
new words, the main problem is to provide a large amount of 
practice in reading very simple material under conditions 
that are genuinely enjoyed by the pupil, and to provide a 
variety of types of training in recognizing word symbols and 
meanings under conditions that appeal to the pupil. 

Good oral readers who are rapid and careless silent 
readers. Pupils who show facility in oral reading, but are 
deficient in comprehension, have usually learned to read by 
a mechanical method that has stressed pronunciation to the 
neglect of reading for thought. Consequently the reading 
exercises used with this type of pupil should involve thor- 
ough checks on comprehension, should be of such a nature as 
to make a strong appeal to the pupil’s interest, and should be 
easy enough to involve the stimulus of success. Many such 
exercises are now available in accessory practice materials 
and in the new texts in silent reading. A variety of types of 
responses for the comprehension check-up should be utilized, 
and varied types of exercises for specific objectives in rela- 
tion to comprehension should be used. 

The child should be encouraged to do extensive reading 
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that will help to develop a factual and experiential back- 
ground. Various schemes may be used to insure that he 
gets what he reads. He may read with a view to reproduc- 
tion for some specific purpose; he may read with a problem 
in mind, such as “‘ Who is the leading character? and What 
is the main thing he does?” and write out the solution of the 
problem; before reading he may observe the title, headings, 
pictures, and make a list of questions to answer after reading 
the story; and he may organize a story into introduction, 
climax, and conclusion. Other purposes and checks will be 
devised by the ingenious teacher. 

Systematic training in word meanings and, with pupils of 
the proper maturity, systematic training in the meaning ele- 
ments of such words as prefixes and suffixes should be given. 
Matching pictures and words, phrases, or sentences; match- 
ing words of like or of opposite meanings; and grouping 
words that belong to the same class of objects, activities, 
qualities, and the like, are some of the types of exercises that 
are being used by progressive teachers with good effect in 
building up a meanful vocabulary. 

Pupils who are good in comprehension but slow. Gray 
reports cases in which “ineffective rates of reading have been 
corrected through the use of one or two devices, such as 
exercises: (a) to establish regular movements of the eyes 
from left to right along the printed lines, (b) to develop rapid 
recognition of words, (c) to promote accurate recognition of 
words in groups, (d) to develop a wider span of recognition, 
(e) to direct attention to the content, (f) to stimulate inter- 
ést in reading a large number of simple interesting stories, 
and (g) to develop the habit of reading at a maximum rate 
by means of timed reading exercises.” 

Ruth Geiger gives the following practices used with a 
third-grade pupil who was below the grade norm in rate, but 
superior in comprehension: 
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ile 


At a signal from the teacher he peeps into the reader (page 
and lesson previously specified), for a second or two trying 
toremember awhole sentence. Ata tap he closes the book 
again and attempts to give the sentence orally. This is a 
splendid opportunity to increase the eye span beyond the 
word group and to develop ear training. 


. Many sentences or directions are placed beh ind a drawn map 


or curtain. As it is pulled up sentence by sentence and 
quickly down again he gets only a glance. The child then 
tells what the sentence says or carries out the action. 


. Word groups and phrases written hastily before him and then 


immediately erased tend to encourage quick perception. 


. Astory read or told by the teacher to a particularly interesting 


point is left to the child to complete under reasonable time 
pressure. As his speed justifies, the time is reduced. 


_ He reads for two or three minutes and then stops at the 


teacher’s signal, encircling the last word read. He then tells 
the teacher the last thought, so that she may have some 
assurance as to his comprehension. Then he continues to 
read from that mark. The procedure is the same as before 
and is repeated until the whole lesson is read. By glancing at 
the spaces between the marks the child can measure objec- 
tively the extent to which his rate has increased throughout 
the lesson. 


. Two or three timed (silent) readings of the same selection, at 


intervals of a week, stimulate rivalry with himself. A table 
of the time consumed for these readings is placed on a chart 
and posted in a conspicuous part of the room, as a reminder of 
his successive accomplishments. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. Explain what is meant by individual differences by giving some illus~ 


trative examples. 


. In regrouping an upper-grade room of pupils for reading instruction, 


why is it better to use silent-reading ability as a basis rather than oral 
reading? 


. Give arguments against grouping pupils according to ability. 


Give arguments for grouping pupils according to ability. 
What appears to be the main issue in the debate? 


. Why would one silent-reading test not be sufficient as a basis for 


grouping pupils for reading instruction? 
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5. 


6, 
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Select three standardized reading tests that would give the best com- 
bined record to use as a basis for grouping third-grade pupils for read- 
ing instruction. For grouping eighth-grade pupils. 

Rank your pupils in order of silent-reading ability. Then give them 
two silent-reading tests and rank them according to the results. Com- 
pare your subjective ranking with the objective ranking. In the cases 
of marked differences in ranking make a careful study of these pupils, 
and decide which of the rankings is the more nearly correct. 

Select a school with which you are familiar and discuss what might be 
done in attacking the causes of deficiencies in reading. 
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uring, 225; test of, 232. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test, 254— 
56, 299. 

Developing appreciation, 83-89; gen- 
eral suggestions for, 88. 

Diagnosis, procedure in, 297-99. 

Diagnostic chart, in Stone’s Series 
of Narrative-Reading Tests, 252. 

Diagnostic value, individual, of 
Gates Graded Word Pronun- 
ciation Test, 258. 

Dickson, V. E., 37. 


content 
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Dictionaries, how to use, 221. 

Differences, between oral and silent 
reading, 120. See also Oral read- 
ing, Silent reading, and Individual 
differences. 

Disabilities, special, as cause of 
failure in reading, 301. 

Dramatic reading, 109. 

Dramatization, problems relating 
to, 155-58; value of, 156. 

Dransfield, J. E., 278. 

Drawing, correlation with silent 
reading, 151. 

Dunsford, A., 269. 


Earhart, L. B., 83. 

Edson-Lang Third Reader, 149. 

Eighth grade, list of poems for mem- 
orizing, 99; recitations on ‘‘The 
Man Without a Country,” 138; 
list of books for class use, 145; il- 
lustrating ‘“ Rip van Winkle,” 152; 
lesson in outlining, 200; lesson in 
history, 211; silent reading in 
grammar exercises, 212. 

Emphasis, where to be placed in 
silent reading, 122. 

Encyclopedia, how to use, 221. 

English, oral exercise in, 212. 

Environment, home, effect on de- 
velopment of ability to read, 309. 

Essentials of Geography, 210. 

Evaluating reading material, 216. 

Experiment, in rate and compre- 
hension, 16. 

Extensive reading, in intermediate 
grades, 69, 77; list of books for 
class use in, 143. 

Eye-movements, studies of, 6-16; 
importance of, 6; good and poor 
eye-movements contrasted, 8; re- 
gressive movements and periods 
of confusion, 9; longer units per 
eye-pause, 11; growth stages for 
three eye-movement habits, 12; 
the eye-voice span, 15; summary, 
16; phrase-flashing as training for, 
166. See also Fixations. 

Eye-pauses, of sixth-grade pupil, 7; 
of seventh-grade pupil, 10, 11. 

Hye-voice span, of good and poor 


second-grade readers contrasted, 
14, 


Failure in reading, preliminary diag- 
nosis of, 298; specific causes of, 298. 

Fernald, G. M., 46, 293. 

Fifth grade, list of poems for mem- 
orizing, 98; silent-reading lesson, 
131, 169, 190, 198, 198; list of 
books for class use, 144; vocabu- 
lary problem lesson, 149. See also 
Intermediate grades. 

First grade, initial period of, 36-58; 
specific aims, 38; content of the 
early lessons, 38; vocabulary, 42; 
form of early lessons, 43; practice 
and drill on werd- and phrase-re- 
cognition, 44; a good plan for test- 
ing and grouping for word-drill, 45; 
relation of writing to word-recog- 
nition, 46; training in word-anal- 
ysis as an aid to recognition, 47; 
training pupils to read from books, 
48; selecting texts of varied 
types, 49; unity and sequence of 
thought in beginning texts, 50; 
vocabulary, 52; problems in re- 
lation to printing of texts, 52; 
reading in relation to classroom 
activities, 53; special problems 
of upper first grade, 53; phonics, 
53; independent silent reading for 
pleasure, 55; oral reading with a 
real audience situation, 56; train- 
ing for comprehension in silent 
reading, 56; desirable attain- 
ments by end of first grade, 57; list 
of poems for memorizing, 96; read- 
ing to the pupils, 113; selecting 
related meanings, 184. 

Fixations, eye, number per line, 13. 
See also Eye-movements. 

Foreign-language handicap, the, 307. 

Form of early lessons, in first grade, 
43. 

Formulation of problems, by pupils, 
126; importance of, 126. 

Fourth grade, eye pauses of a poor 
silent reader, 12; list of poems for 
memorizing, 98; reading to the 
pupils, 114, 
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Fourth-grade lesson, in silent read- 
ing, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 128, 129; 
list of books for class use, 144; vo- 
cabulary problem lesson, 149; il- 
lustrative recitations, 160, 168, 
197, 290; paper cuttings (oppo- 
site), 152; training lesson, in silent 
reading, 188, 195, 197, 198, 199, 
216, 219, 221; classes, regrouped 
for reading, 289-91. See also 
Intermediate grades. 

Fourth and Fifth Grades, Teachers’ 
Manual, Bolenius, 198. 

Freeman, F. N., 26, 40. 

French, how high-school students 
read, 30. 


Gates, A. I., 28, 31, 42, 48, 54, 61, 
232, 240, 246, 295, 301. 

Gates Graded Word Pronunciation 
Test, 256-60. 

Geiger, R., 294, 296, 312. 

Geography, training exercise in, 
209. 

Glossaries, how to use, 221. 

Grades, growth stages for average 
number of fixations per line, 13; 
extensive reading in intermediate 
and upper, 69; variability in 
reading attainment in upper, 77; 
books for classroom use in ex- 
tensive silent reading, 148; Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma 1, 234. See First Grade, 
Second Grade, Third Grade, etc.; 
see also Oral reading, Silent 
reading, and Tests. 

Grades, intermediate, teaching read- 
ing in, 67-75. 

Grades, primary, teaching reading 
in, 33-66. 

Grades, upper, teaching reading in, 
75-82. 

Grammar exercises, substituting si- 
lent for oral reading in, 212. 

Graphs. See Curves. 

Gray, C.D. 315 

Gray, W.S., 6, 20, 22, 23, 35, 53, 67, 
115, 226, 245, 248, 263, 267, 268, 
274, 297, 300, 304, 312. 

Gray Silent-Reading Tests, 253. 
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Gray Standardized Oral 
Paragraphs, 262. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading 
Check Tests, 265. 

Group and individual reading, plans 
for, 158-63. 

Group work, 203. 

Group-to-group audience reading, 
104; conducting the recitation, 
106; books suitable for, 108. 

Grouping, special, plans for, 159; 
within a room, 286-93; for word- 
drill, 45. 

Grouping paragraphs, 199. 

Growth stages, for three eye-move- 
ment habits, 12. 


Reading 


Haggerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma 1, 234-37; sample of, 235, 
236. 

Haliburton and Smith, 90, 102. 

Happy Children Readers, 51. 

Headings, in texts and newspapers, 
training in reading, 203. 

Hearing, defective, 303. 

Heller, R. R., 178. 

History, silent-reading exercise in, 
210. 

History of the American People, 
Beard and Bagley, 211. 

Holton-Curry Seventh Reader, 150. 

Home environment, effect on de- 
velopment of ability to read, 309. 

Horn, E., 71, 120, 174, 279. 

Hosic, J. F., 93, 116. 

“How I Killed a Bear,’’ Warner, a 
seventh-grade silent-reading les- 
son, 134. 

How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study, McMurry, 127, 217. 

How to Teach Reading, Pennell and 
Cusack, 64. 

Huey, E. B., 6, 28. 

Humorous, the, appreciation of, 86. 


Illustrated audience reading, 111. 

Illustrations, in various readers, 91; 
types of, 150; purposes of, 150; 
units suitable for, 154. 

Illustrative cases of deficiencies in 
reading, 293-97. 
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Illustrative early lessons, 40; silent 
reading lessons, 128-42; ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son,’”’ 128; ‘‘The Magic 
Prison,’’ 129; ‘““Some Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood,” 131; 
“How I Killed a Bear,’ 134; 
“The Man Without a Country,” 
138; problems of representation, 
150-54; lessons, in training in 
speed of comprehension, 175; in 
accuracy of comprehension, 176; 
in depth of comprehension, 178; 
vocabulary exercises, 180; exer- 
cises in recognizing and grasping 
meaning of phrases, statements, 
and questions, 184; work-type 
reading in middle grades, 186; 
exercises in grasping sequence and 
meaning of paragraph as a whole, 
187; exercises in comprehending 
paragraph organization, 188; exer- 
cises in developing ability to 
grasp meaning or significance of a 
whole selection, 189; exercises for 
training in locating and selecting 
data, 194; exercise in training 
to comprehend the author’s organ- 
ization, 197; exercise for training 
in relational thinking, 206; exer- 
cise in using geography text, 209; 
in using history text, 211; in 
grammar text, 212; exercise in 
training in reading assignments, 
213; exercises in training to gain 
skill in various factors in interpre- 
tation and mastery, 216-22. 

Improving instruction, use of Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scales in, 
232. 

Improvised measure, of oral read- 
ing, 269. 

Improvised tests, 265-74. 

Increase of rate, devices for, 166—74; 
re-reading for, 170; O’Brien’s 
three types of training for, 171. 

Independent individual reading, 162. 

Index, how to use, 221. 

Individual deficiencies, how to pre- 
vent and remedy, 293-312. 

Individual differences, providing 
for, in second and third grades, 59; 


problem in intermediate grades, 
74; classroom organization, 37; 
special individual and group in- 
struction, 283-314; individual dif- 
ferences among sixth-grade pu- 
pils, 283; special grouping within a 
room, 286; how to prevent and 
remedy individual reading defi- 
ciencies, 293. 

Individual reading, in intermediate 
grades, 72; independent, 162. 

Individual silent reading, 160. 

Individual and group reading, plans 
for, 158-63. 

Informal tests, the term a misnomer, 
267. 

Information, general, independent 
reading for, 62. 

Initial period, of first grade, 36-58. 

Inner speech, vocalization and, 26. 

Instability, emotional or nervous, as 
cause of failure in reading, 303. 

Intelligence, as a prerequisite in 
learning to read, 299. 

Intermediate grades, teaching read- 
ing in, 67-75; distinguishing char- 
acteristics and aims, 67; emphasis 
on major values, 68; word study, 
69; extensive reading, 69; train- 
ing in study-reading, 70; individ- 
ual reading, 72; oral reading, 73; 
problem of individual differences, 
74; materials, 74; illustration of 
work-type reading, 186; variabil- 
ity in, 283. See also Oral reading, 
Silent reading, and Reading tests. 

Interpretation and mastery, training 
in factors of complex forms of, 
191-216. 


Judd, C. H., 9, 16, 25, 30, 67, 118, 
266, 283, 295. 


Keller, H., 46, 293. 

Kelley, T. L., 228. 

Kendall and Mirick, 80, 115, 118. 
Key words and expressions, 188. 


Latin, how high-school students 
read, 30. 

Learn to Study Readers, The, 174, 
180, 185, 194, 220. 
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Learning to read, special value of 
oral reading in primary stage, 33. 

“‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Irving, 
153. 

Lessons in Community and National 
Life, 80, 289. 

Lincoln Fifth Reader, 193. 

Lincoln Sixth Reader, 190. 

Line, length in first-grade texts, 52. 

Lists, poems for memory work, 96; 
books for group-to-group audience 
reading, 108; books most popular 
with boys, 142; books for class use 
in extensive silent reading, ar- 
ranged by grades, 143-45. 

Literary units, criterion for choosing, 


78. 
Literature, problems of difficulty 
and amount in _ intermediate 


grades, 79; common deficiencies in 
teaching, 117. 

Los Angeles Course of Study for Grades 
Three and Four, 218. 

Lyman, R. L., 191, 219. 


Magazines, for independent reading 


in intermediate grades, 73; in 
upper grades, 81. 
“Magic Prison, The,’ a fourth- 


grade silent-reading lesson, 129. 

Major values, emphasis in inter- 
mediate grades, 68. 

‘““Man Without a Country, The,” 
Hale, series of eighth-grade reci- 
tations on, 138-42. 

Materials, in second and third grades, 
63; in intermediate grades, 74. 

McCall, W. A., 232. 

McMurry, F. M., 127, 217. 

Mead, C. D., 26. 

Meaning, close association in mem- 
orizing, 94; training in recogniz- 
ing, 180-90; phrases, statements, 
and questions, exercises in recog- 
nizing, 184; paragraph, 229; word, 
207, 229. 

Measurement of reading ability, 
224-28; Burgess theory of, 237. 

Memorization, 93-100. 

Memory work, preferred list of 
poems for Grades One to Hight, 96. 
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Merrill Fourth Reader, 155. 

Merton, E., 294. 

Method, of appreciation lesson, 87; 
in teaching poetry, 90-93; in 
memorization, 93-100. See also 
Oral reading, and Silent reading. 

Middle grades, illustration of work- 
type reading, 186. See also In- 
termediate grades. 

Miscellaneous audience reading, 103. 

Monroe, W. S., 20, 208, 250, 267. 

Monroe Silent-Reading Test, 276. 

Monroe Standardized Silent-Read- 
ing Tests Revised, 242-46. 

Morrison, J. C., 280. 


Norms, of Chapman-Cook Speed 
of Reading Test, 241; in Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, 231; in 
Gates Graded Word Pronunciation 
Test, 260; of Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge, 261. 

Norms, rate, comparison between 
O’Brien, Gray, Courtis, and 
Starch, 21. 

Nardin, G. F., 36. 

National Committee on Reading, 
rate standards, 22. See also Re- 
port of the National Committee 
on Reading. 

Natural Method Readers, 91, 198. 

Nature, appreciation of, 87. 

New Jersey, Department of Edu- 
cation, monograph on the teaching 
of reading, 125. 

Newspapers and texts, training in 
reading headings in, 203. 

Notes, running, how to make, 202. 


Objective and subjective readers, 29. 
Objectives, in reading instruction, 
1-5; need for a broad view, 1; to 
enrich and extend experience 
through wide reading, 1; to estab- 
lish permanent, varied, and desir- 
able interests in reading, 2; to 
inculcate fundamental behavior 
attitudes and ideals, 3; to develop 
ability to:convey meaning and feel- 
ing to another person through oral 
reading, 3; to cultivate the atti- 
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tudes, habits, skills, and abilities es- 
sential to efficient silent reading, 4. 

Objectives, specific training, in silent 
reading, 165. 

O’Brien, J. A., 18, 19, 20, 75, 76, 171. 

Oral reading, relation to silent read- 
ing, 24; main value of, 33; in 
relation to literary appreciation, 
33; special values in primary stage 
of learning to read, 33; limi- 
tations and dangers of, 34; rela- 
tive emphasis of oral and silent 
reading, 35; with a real audience 
situation, 56; fluent, training for, 
61; in intermediate grades, 73-75, 
80; types of, 102; securing the 
audience situation in, 102-14; 
over-emphasis of, 117; differences 
from silent reading lesson, 120; in 
grammar exercises, 212; impro- 
vised test in, 268; improvised gen- 
eral measure of, 269. 

Oral and silent reading, relation of, 
24, 118-22; in the primary 
grades, 33-36; in the intermediate 
grades, 67—75; in the upper grades, 
75-82. 

Oral reading tests, 262-65. 

Organization, the author’s, compre- 
hending, 197-205. 

Osburn, W. J., 178. 

Outline, topical, making a, 198. 

Outlining, eighth-grade lesson in, 
200. 


Paragraph as a whole, exercises in 
grasping sequence and meaning of, 
187. 

Paragraph headings, 
matching, 203. 

Paragraph meaning, test of, 229. 

Paragraphs, of exposition, summing 
up in study recitation, 197. 

Parker, S. C., 39, 55, 94. 

Part method, in memorization, 94. 

Pause, reading, recognition during, 
28. 

Pennell, M. E., 40, 64. 

Perception, visual, in reading, 27. 

Periodicals, in intermediate grades, 
73; in the upper grades, 81. 


making and 
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Phonics, major emphasis in second 
and third grades, 54. 

Phrase-flashing, 60, 166. 

Phrase-recognition, practice and drill 
in first grade, 44. 

Phrases, statements and questions, 
exercises in recognizing the mean- 
ing of, 184. 

Pintner, R., 26. 

Planning the silent-reading lesson, 
122-28; group work, 158; Stone 
Silent Reading Series, 172-74. 

Plans, for practice and drill on word 
and phrase recognition, 44, 45. 

Pleasure, independent silent reading 
for, 55, 62. 

Plymouth chart, the, 43. 

Poems, study as a whole, 90, 94; 
study by parts, 91, 94; combining 
the two methods, 95; list by 
grades, 96-100. 

Poetry, the teaching of, 90-100; 
Hosic’s method of teaching, 93. 
Poor readers, Gray’s five types of, 297. 
Practice exercises and checks, ex- 

periment with, 279. 

Practice Exercises in Careful Silent 
Reading, 176. 

Prerequisites to reading, 36. 

Pressey, L. C. and 8. L., 234. 

Primary grades, teaching reading in, 
33-66; oral and silent reading, 
33-36; the initial period of the 
first grade, 36-58; the period 
of rapid progress, grades two and 
three, 58-66; a scale for, 234. 

Primer, natural sequence of thought 
in, 50, 51. 

Printing, of first grade texts, 52. 

Problem method, in content silent- 
reading lessons, 123. 

Problems, characteristics of good, 
123; formulation by pupils, 126; 
illustrative statement of, 134; so- 
lution of, 135. 

Procedures, varied, importance in 
second and third grades, 59. 

‘“Prodigal Son, The,’’ a fourth- 
grade lesson, 128. 

Pronunciation test, Gates, 256-60. 

Purpose of author, perceiving, 216. 
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Questions, relational, proper state- 
ment of, 206; learning to read and 
answer, 205-16. 


Rapidity and comprehension, 16. 

Rate, of silent reading, 19; standards 
in, 20; graph showing average 
gain in grades Four to Hight, 76; 
of continuous reading, 166—74; 
re-reading for increase of, 170; 
measuring, 225; how measured in 
Stone Series of Narrative-Reading 
Tests, 251. 

Rate and articulation, 27. 

Rate scores, in Monroe tests, 244. 

Rate standards, in silent reading, 
22: 

Rate test, Courtis, 248. 

Rate and comprehension, 16-19; 
rapidity and comprehension, 16; 
a simple experiment, 16; conclu- 
sions, 18; O’Brien’s conclusions as 
to effect of increased speed upon 
comprehension, 18; tests in con- 
tinuous reading, 228-54; impro- 
vised narrative test for, 270. 

Reading, in relation to first grade 
classroom activities, 53; in re- 
lation to other subjects and vari- 
ous activities in second and third 
grades, 64. See also Grades, Oral 
reading, and Silent reading. 

Reading: Its Nature and Develop- 
ment, Judd, 9. 

Reading assignments, training in, 
213. 

Reading to the pupils, 113. 

Reading ability, measurement, of, 
224. 

Reading pause, recognition during, 
28. 

Reading test, good, characteristics 
of, 226. 

Reading tests, and their use in 
improving instruction, 224-82; 
measurement of reading ability, 
224; standard tests in silent read- 
ing, 228; Stanford Achievement 
Test, 228; Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale, 232; Haggerty 
Reading Examination, 234; Bur- 
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gess Rate Test, 237; Chapman- 
Cook Speed of Reading Test, 241; 
Monroe Standardized Silent-Read- 
ing Tests, 242; Courtis Silent- 
Reading Tests, 246; Stone Series 
of Narrative-Reading Tests, 250; 
other tests, 253; standardized vo- 
cabulary tests, 254; Detroit Word 
Recognition Test, 254; Gates 
Graded Word Pronunciation Test, 
256; Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge, 260; oral reading 
tests, 262; improvised tests, 265; 
how results are improved through 
the use of tests, 274; use in rural 
schools, 280. 

Reading texts, problems in, 
improvised tests in, 273. 

Recall, as a factor in memorizing 
and retaining, 95; best technique 
of reading for, 218. 

Recognition of printed words, im- 
provement in rate of, 25; during a 
reading pause, 28; training in 
word-analysis as an aid to, 47; of 
essential meaning, 180-91; of pro- 
blem, and comprehending its es- 
sential conditions, 191-94. 

Regressive movements, of eye, 9. 

Regrouping, class work after, 288. 

Relational questions, proper state- 
ment of, 206. 

Relational thinking, training in, 205. 

Reliability, of Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scales, 232; of Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1, 
237; of Burgess Rate Test, 240; 
of Courtis Silent-Reading Tests, 
250; of Detroit Word Recognition 
Test, 255; of Gates Graded Word 
Pronunciation Test, 260; of Thorn- 
dike Test of Word Knowledge, 261. 

Remedial instruction, suggestions 
for, 310-13. 

Remembrance exercises, 218. 
also Memorization. 

Report of the National Committee on 
Reading, 22, 35, 36, 38, 42, 438, 50, 
54, 57, 59, 63, 65, 67, 75, 119, 178, 
184, 186, 187, 191, 218, 218, 267, 
278, 299, 


192; 


See 
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Representation, illustrative, 
blems of, 150-54. 

Reproduction and silent reading, 179. 

Re-reading for increase of speed, 
170; verifying answers by, 208. 

Research contributions, significant, 
6-32; studies as to eye-move- 
ments, 6-16; rate and compre- 
hension, 16-19; speed develop- 
ment in silent reading, 19-24; 
other factors relating to the read- 
ing process, 24-32. 

Response, type in Monroe tests, 242. 

Results, how improved through the 
use of tests, 274-80. 

Retaining, recall as a factor in, 95. 

Retention and recall for specific 
purposes, best technique of read- 
ing for, 218. 

“Rip van Winkle,” Irving, as illus- 
trated audience reading, 112, 152- 
53, 168. 

Riverside Fourth Reader, 129. 

Riverside Fifth Reader, 169, 289. 

Riverside Readers, illustrations in, 91. 

“Robinson Crusoe,”’ Defoe, 152. 

Ruch, G. M., 228. 

Running notes, making, 202. 

Rural schools, use of reading tests in, 
280-82. 


pro- 


St. Louis Course of Study in Reading, 
70, 113. 

St. Louis School Survey, Report of, 18, 
115. 

Scale of reading ability, in first four 
grades, sample, 178. 

Scores, appropriate comparison of, 
224. 

Scoring and interpreting results, 
under Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale, 232. 

Scoring plan, Burgess, what it does 
not reveal, 239; Chapman-Cook, 
241. 

Second grade, eye-voice span of 
good and poor readers, 14; silent 
reading in, 58-65; list of poems for 
memorizing, 97; reading to the 
pupils, 113; silent-reading test, 
improvised, 269; reading growth, 
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280; how to handle the reading .in 
aspecially regrouped room, 291-93. 
Second and third grades, 58-66; 
distinguishing characteristics and 
aims, 58; providing for individ- 
ual differences, 59; importance of 
varied procedures to secure spe- 
cific results, 59; phrase-flashing, 
60; training for fluent, meaningful 
oral-reading, 61; audience reading, 
62; specialized training in silent 
reading, 62; independent reading 
for pleasure and general informa- 
tion, 62; time allotment, 63; 
materials, 63; reading in relation 
to other subjects, 64; desirable 
attainments by end of grade two, 
and by end of grade three, 65. 

Second and Third Grade Manual, 
Bolenius, 64. 

Selection as a whole, exercises that 
focus attention upon meaning of, 
189, 

Selection of poems for memorization, 
caution in, 100. » 

Sentence meaning, test of, 229. 

Seventh grade, eye pauses of a good 
reader, 10; of a poor reader, 11; 
list of poems for memorizing, 99; 
a silent-reading lesson, 134; list of 
books for class use, 145; vocabu- 
lary lesson on ‘‘The Bells,” 147; 
vocabulary problem lesson, 150; 
classes regrouped for reading, 
286-89. 

Sight vocabulary, activities aiding 
growth of, 147. 


Significance, of idea or thought 
units, training in recognition, 
180-91. 


Silent Readers, Sixth Reader, 177, 
183. 

Silent reading, speed development in, 
19-24; rate of silent reading, 19; 
factors in development of speed, 
20; standards in rate of reading, 
20; comparison of O’Brien, Gray, 
Courtis, and Starch rate norms, 21; 
rate standards suggested by the 
National Committee on Reading, 
22; need for training for various 
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types, 30; for pleasure, 55; train- 
ing for comprehension in, 56; 
specialized training in second and 
third grades, 62; extensive, 77; 
lessons for content and experien- 
tial purposes, 115-63; comments 
of experts on common deficiencies 
in teaching reading, 115; oral vs. 
silent reading, 118; planning the 
silent reading lesson, 122; illus- 
trative silent-reading lessons, 128; 
lists of books suitable for use, 142; 
vocabulary problems, 145; pro- 
blems of illustrative representa- 
tion, 150; problems relating to 
dramatization, 155; plans for in- 
dividual and group work, 158; in- 
dividual, 160; training lessons in, 
164-222; increasing the rate of 
continuous reading, 166; training 
in speed, accuracy, and depth of 
comprehension, 174; training in 
recognizing the essential meaning 
or significance of idea or thought 
units, 180; training in the factors 
of complex forms of interpretation 
and mastery, 191; lesson in geo- 
graphy, 210; lesson in history, 210; 
in grammar exercises, 212; gain- 
ing skill in other factors in inter- 
pretation and mastery, 216; diffi- 
culty of securing a measure of 
ability in, 226; standard tests in, 
228-54; improvised second-grade 
test, 269; improvised narrative test 
for rate and comprehension, 270; 
teaching experiment utilizing va- 
rious practice exercises and checks, 
279. 

Silent Reading, Books II, III, IV, 
V, VI. See Stone’s Silent Read- 
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of oral and silent reading, 35; 
more than a training exercise, 120. 

Silent Reading Hour, The, 174. 

Silent Reading Test, Monroe, 299. 

Silent-Reading Rate Meter, 271. 

Sixth grade, eye pauses of pupil in 
oral and silent reading, 7; list of 
poems for memorizing, 99; list of 
books for class use, 144; vocabu- 
lary problem lesson, 150; training 
lesson in silent reading, 190, 199, 
202, 206, 209, 210; individual dif- 
ferences among pupils, 283-86. 

Sixth Reader, Teachers’ Manual, 
Bolenius, 199, 202. 

Skimming, 170. 

Slow-approach story method, typi- 
cal, 39. 

Smith, N. B., 175. 

Social values, appreciation of, 85. 

“Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” Pyle, fifth-grade silent- 
reading lessons, 131-32. 

Specialized training lessons, varied 
types of, 222. 

Speech defects, 302. 

Speed, O’Brien’s conclusions as to 
effect of increased speed upon 
comprehension, 18; O’Brien’s three 
types of training for, 171. See 
also Rapidity, and Rate. 

Speed, accuracy and depth of com- 
prehension, training in, 174-80. 
Speed and comprehension, relation 
between, 17, 175; measuring, 225. 
Speed development in silent reading, 
19-24; the rate of silent reading, 
19; factors in the development of 
speed, 20; standards in rate of 
reading, 20; a comparison of the 
O’Brien, Gray, Courtis, and Starch 


ing. 
Silent reading and reproduction, 179. 
Silent reading and study, 133. 
Silent and oral reading, relation of, 
_ 24, 118-22; teaching in the pri- 
mary grades, 33-66; teaching in 
the intermediate grades, 67-75; 
teaching in the upper grades,75-82. 
Silent-reading methods, special ad- 
yantages of, 35; relative emphasis 


rate norms, 21; rate standards 
suggested by the National Com- 
mittee on Reading, 22; in upper 
grades, 75. 


Standard tests in silent reading, 224, 


228-54; Stanford Achievement 
Test, 228; Thorndike McCall 
Reading Scale, 232; Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1, 
234; Burgess Rate Test, 237; 


INDEX 


Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test, 241; Monroe Standardized 
Silent-Reading Tests Revised, 242; 
Courtis Silent-Reading Tests, 246; 
Stone Series of Narrative-Read- 
ing Tests, 250; other tests of rate 
and comprehension in contin- 
uous reading, 253; preliminary 
diagnosis of failure in reading, 298. 

Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Tests, Gray, 265, 298. 

Standardized Reading Paragraphs, 
Gray, 262, 298. 

Standardized vocabulary tests, 254— 
62; Detroit Word Recognition 
Test, 254; Gates Graded Word 
Pronunciation Test, 256; Thorn- 
dike Test of Word Knowledge, 260. 

Standards, desirable, by end of first 
grade, 57; by end of grades two 
and three, 65. 

Standards, in rate of reading, 20; 
in silent reading, 21, 22; compar- 
ison of Monroe and Gray, 245. 

Stanford Achievement Test, 228-32; 
utilization of results, 231. 

Starch rate norms, 21. 

Starch Tests, 253. 

Statement of relational questions, 
proper, 206. 

Stevenson, A., 159. 

Stone, C. R., 250. See also Stone’s 
Silent Reading. 

Stone Series of Narrative-Reading 
Tests, 250-53, 299. 

Stone’s Silent Reading, Book I, 51, 
176, 185. 

Stone’s Silent Reading, Book II, 181. 

Stone’s Silent Reading, Book III, 3, 
172, 181, 187, 189. 

Stone’s Silent Reading, Book IV, 149, 
176, 182, 183, 188, 195, 219, 221, 
Die 

Sione’s Silent Reading Series, Books 
II, III, IV, V, and VI, 173. 

Strayer, G. D., 88. 

Strayer and Norsworthy, 85, 95. 

Studies in Reading, Searson and 
Martin, 91. 

Study, reading for, 191. 

Study and silent reading, 133. 
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Study Readers, Fifth Year, 190. 
Study-reading, training in, 70; ul- 
timate objectives of, 71. 
Subjective and objective readers, 29. 
Suggestions, on developing appre- 
ciation, 88; on when to use oral 
or silent reading method, 121. 
Summing up paragraphs of exposi- 
tion in study recitation, 197. 
Suzzallo, H., 117. 
Syllabification, phonetic, 55. 


Teaching of poetry, the, 90-100. 
Teaching of Poetry in the Grades, The, 
Haliburton and Smith, 90, 102. 
Teaching of Reading, The, New Jer- 
sey Department of Public In- 

struction, 125. 

Teaching reading in the primary 
grades, 33-36; in the intermediate 
and upper grades, 67-82; com- 
mon deficiencies in, 115-18. 

Temple, A., 55. 

Terman, L. M., 228. 

Terry, P. W., 191. 

Test, content, and training lessons, in 
silent reading, 164. 

Testing for word-drill, a good plan 
for, 45. 

Tests, standardized reading, types 
of, 224; use in improving instruc- 
tion, 224-82; measurement of 
reading ability, 224; characteris- 
tics of, 226; intelligent attitude 
toward, 228; standard tests in silent 
reading, 228; standardized vocab- 
ulary tests, 254; oral reading tests, 
262; improvised tests, 265; how 
results are improved through the 
use of tests, 274; use of reading 
tests in rural schools, 280; in re- 
grouped rooms, 291. See Reading 
Tests. 

Test-training experiment, a, 278. 

Texts, selection for first grade room, 
49. 

Texts and newspapers, training in 
reading headings in, 203. 

Theison, W. W., 37. 

Thinking, rational, improving abil- 
ity in, 208. 
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Third grade, list of poems for 
memorizing, 97; reading to the 
pupils, 114; list of books for class 
use, 144; training lesson in silent 
reading, 189, 194, 220. 

Thorndike, E. L., 205, 208. 

Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, 
260-62. 

Thorndike-M cCall 
232. 

Thought, natural sequence of, 50, 51. 

Time allotment, in second and third 
grades, 63. 

Time limit, reading under, 167. 

Time records on reading outside of 
recitation, 170. 

Timing the pupil’s reading, 169. 

Topical audience reading, 110. 

Topical outline, making a, 198. 

Training, need tor various types in 
silent reading, 30, 278; deficiences 
as cause of failure in reading, 306. 

Training in reading assignments, 
213; in relational thinking, 205; 
for speed, O’Brien’s three typcs of, 
IAL 

Training objectives, specific, 165. 

Training, content and test lessons, 
in silent reading, 164-222; in- 
creasing the rate of continuous 
reading, 166; training in speed, ac- 
curacy and depth of comprehen- 
sion, 175; training in recognizing 
the essential meaning or signifi- 
eance of idea or thought units, 
180; training in the factors of com- 
plex forms of interpretation and 
mastery, 191. 


Reading Scale, 


Unity and sequence of thought in 
beginning texts, 50. 

Upper grades, teaching reading in, 
75-82; distinguishing character- 
istics, 75; speed development, 75; 
variability in reading attainment, 
77; extensive silent reading, 77; 
criterion for choosing literary 
units, 78; problems of difficulty 
and amount, 79; readings in 
community and national life, 80; 
oral reading, 80; periodicals, 81. 


INDEX 


Van Alstyne, D., 305. 

Variability in reading attainment, 
within upper grade classes, 77; a 
study of, 283. 

Vision, defective, 303. 

Visual perception in reading, 27. 

Vocabulary, of first grade, 42; of 
first grade texts, 52; word-study 
for meanings, 69; growth of, 147; 
exercises, 180; standardized tests, 
254-62. 

Vocabulary lesson on Poe’s ‘The 
Bells,” 147-49. 

Vocabulary problems, 145-50. 

Vocalization and inner speech, 26. 


Waldman, B., 274. 

Waldo, K. D., 274. 

Watkins, E., 45. 

Wheat, H. G., 45. 

Whitney, O. C., 36. 

Whole method, in memorization, 94. 

Wilson, E., 279. 

Wise, M., 43. 

Word-analysis, as aid to recognition, 
47. 

Word-drill, a good plan for testing 
and grouping for, 45. 

Word knowledge, Thorndike test of, 
260-62. 

Word meaning, test of, 229. 

Word Pronunciation Test, Gates, 299. 

Word-recognition, practice and drill 
in first grade, 44; relation to writ- 
ing, 46. 

Word-study, 69. 

Words, difficult, four methods of 
attack on, 258. 

Words, meanings of, 207, 229. 

Writing, relation to word-recog- 
nition, 46. 

Written reproduction of a story, 180. 


Yearbooks, of National Education 
Association, 2, 46, 71, 279, 293; of 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, 19, 22, 40, 59, 75, 119, 
171, 178, 267. 


Zeidler, R., 281. : 
Zirbes, L., 267, 274, 279, 305, 310. 
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RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


History of Education 


CusBBERLEY: The History of Education 
CuBsBERLEY: Readings in the History of Education 
Cusper.ey: A Brief History of Education 
CupBBERLEY: Public Education in the United States 


General Educational Theory 


ALMACK AND Lana: Problems of the Teaching Profession 
CHAPMAN AND Counts: Principles of Education 
Cusperzey: An Introduction to the Study of Education 
CusBeER.LEyY: Rural Life and Education 

Dovetass: Secondary Education 

GrsELL: The Pre-School Child 

Incuts: Principles of Secondary Education 


McCracken anp Lams: Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School 


Proctor: Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Smita: An Introduction to Educational Sociology 
SNEDDEN: Problems of Secondary Education 
Tuomas: Principles and Technique of Teaching 
Wauiin: The Education of Handicapped Children 


Methods 


Aumack: Education for Citizenship 

Botentus: Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School 
Dovetass: Modern Methods of High School Teaching 

Freevanp, Apams, Hauu: Teaching in the Intermediate Grades 
Kenpau AnD Mirics: How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects 
KenpaLt anp Mirick: How to Teach the Special Subjects 

Martz anp Kinneman: Social Science for Teachers 
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RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Eruwoop P. Cusser.Ey 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


Methods 


Minor: Principles of Teaching Practically Applied 
Newcomep: Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 

Stone: Silent and Oral Reading 

StorMzaAnD: Progressive Methods of Teaching 

Tuomas: The Teaching of English in the Secondary School 
Tuomas: Training for Effective Study 

Trarron: The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School 
Woorter: Teaching in Rural Schools 


Healthful Teaching and Healthful Schools 


Averitu: Educational Hygiene 


Ayres, WiiiiAms, Woop: Healthful Schools. How to Build, Equip, and 
Maintain Them 


Hoac anp Terman: Health Work in the Schools 
Terman: The Hygiene of the School Child 


Administration and Supervision 

Atmack anp Bourscu: Administration of Consolidated and Village 
Schools 

Briaes: The Junior High School 
Cusser.ey: The Principal and His School 
Cupser.ey: Public School Administration 
CuBBERLEY: State School Administration 
Nort: The Supervision of Instruction 
Perry: Discipline as a School Problem 
Pirtencer: An Introduction to Public School Finance 
Ruaa: Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers 
Sears: Classroom Organization and Control 
Sears: The School] Survey 
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RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


Administration and Supervision 


Swowa.ter: A Handbook for Rural School Officers 
Wiuurams: Graphic Methods in Education 


Psychology and Child Study 


AVERILL: Elements of Educational Psychology 

AVERILL: Psychology for Normal Schools 

Epwarps: Psychology of Elementary Education 

Freeman: Experimental Education 

Freeman: How Children Learn 

FreEmMAN: The Psychology of the Common Branches 

Prcuste1n AND McGrecor: Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil 
PECHSTEIN AND JENKINS: Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child 
Wanpte: An Introduction to Child Psychology 

Wau: Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 


Educational Tests and Measurements 


Freeman: Mental Tests 
Hines: A Guide to Educational Measurements 
Monroz: An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements 
Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching 
Monroz, Dr Voss anv Ketty: Educational Tests and Measurements. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Ruega: Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
Terman: The Intelligence of School Children 
TreRMAN: The Measurement of Intelligence 
Test Material for use with The Measurement of Intelligence 
Record Booklets. Sold only in packages of 25 
Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests 
Abbreviated Filing Record Cards. 25 in package 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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